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critics is not correct. That the 
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krates is not intended by Plato 
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the sophists 
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insufficiency... 

Subject is professedly ‘still left 
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out knowledge. Upon what mat- 
ters is he competent to advise? 
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upon any matter, even against 
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ignorant 
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real power, because they do no- 
thing which they really wish ... 

All men wish for what is good for 
them. Despots and Rhetors, 
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because they think it good for 
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and therefore have no real power 
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a greater evil to do wrong, than 
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remain unpunished .. 
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sive by the language in which 
he expresses it . 

Sokrates maintains ‘that self-com- 
mand and moderation is requi- 
site for the strong man as well 
as for others. Kalliklés defends 
the negative 

Whether the largest measure of 
desires is good for a man, pro- 
vided he has the means of satis- 
fying them? Whether all va- 
rieties of desire are good? 
Whether the pleasurable and 
the good are identical ? 
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incomplete analogy —circum- 
stances of difference... 


Sokrates in the Gorgias ‘speaks like : 


a dissenter among a community 
of fixed opinions and_ habits. 
Impossible that a dissenter, on 
important points, should acquire 
any public influence 
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lation and dialectic ... 
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material points, from the fixed 
opinions and creed of his coun- 
trymen 5 

Probable feelings of Plato on this 
subject. Claim put forward in 
the Gorgias of an independent 
locus standi for philosophy, but 
without the indiscriminate cross- 
examination pursued bySokrates 

Importance of maintaining the 
utmost liberty of discussion. 
Tendency of all ruling orthodoxy 
towards intolerance ... 

Issue between philosophy and rhe- 
toric—not satisfactorily handled 
by Plato. Injustice done to 
rhetoric. Ignoble manner in 
which it is presented by Polus 
and Kalliklés ... .. 

Perikles would have accepted the 
defence of rhetoric, as Plato has 
put it into the mouth of Gorgias 

The Athenian people recognise a 
distinction between the pleasur- 
able and the good: but not the 
same as that which Plato con- 
ceived . 

Rhetoric was employed ‘at Athens 
in appealing to all the various 
established sentiments and opi- 
nions. Erroneous inferences 
raised by the Kalliklés of Plato 

The Platonic Idéal exacts, as good, 
some order, system, discipline. 
But order may be directed to 
bad ends as well as to good. 
Divergent ideas about virtue .. 

How to discriminate the right 
order from the wrong. Plato 
does not advise us... 

The Gorgias upholds the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the 
dissenting philosopher 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Phedon is affirmative and 
EXPOSIbOLY 2... oe. ee one 
Situation and circumstances as- 
sumed inthe Phedon. Pathetic 
interest which they inspire ... 
Simmias and Kebés, the two collo- 
cutors with Sokrates. Their 
feelings and those of Sokrates... 
Emphasis of Sokrates in insisting 
on freedom of debate, active 
exercise of reason, and inde- 
pendent judgment for each rea- 
ONE? get) “oho doo) “cea. “doo “Sue 
Anxietyof Sokrates that his friends 
shall be on their guard against 
being influenced by his authority 
—that they shall follow only the 
convictions of their own reason 
Remarkable manifestation of ear- 
nest interest for reasoned truth 
and the liberty of individual 
dissent nOo abe “acer ud BBE 
Phedon and Symposion—points 
of analogy and contrast ... ... 
Phedon—compared with Republic 
and Timeus. No recognition of 
the triple or lower souls. Anti- 
thesis between souland body ... 
Different doctrines of Plato about 
thesoul. Whether all the three 
souls are immortal, or the ra- 
tional soul alone nos Soa 
The life and character of a philo- 
sopher is a constant struggle to 
emancipate his soul from his 
body. Death alone enables him 
to do this completely ... .. 
Souls of the ordinary or unphilo- 
sophical men pass after death 
into the bodies of different ani- 
mals. The philosopher alone is 
relieved from all communion 
AVAL OTODA G55. ado dos doa” Bad 
Special privilege claimed for phi- 
losophers in the Phedon apart 
from the virtuous men who are 
not philosophers oor ce 
Simmias and Kebés do not admit 
readily the immortality of the 
soul, but are unwilling to trouble 
Sokrates by asking for proof. 
Unabated interest of Sokrates in 
rational debate .. scemanee 
Simmias and Kebés believe fully in 
the pre-existence of the soul, but 
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not in its post-existence. Doc- 
trine—That the soul is a sort of 
harmony—refuted by Sokrates 
Sokrates unfolds the intellectual 
changes or wanderings through 
which his mind had passed 
First doctrine of Sokrates as to 
cause. Reasons why he rejected 
Second doctrine. Hopes raised by 
the treatise of Anaxagoras ... 
Disappointment because Anaxago- 
ras did not follow out the op- 
timistic principle into detail. 
Distinction between causes efli- 
cient and causes co-efficient 
Sokrates could neither trace out 
the optimistic principle for him- 
self, nor find any teacher thereof. 
He renounced it, and embraced 
a third doctrine about cause ... 
He now assumes the separate ex- 
istence ofideas. These ideas are 
the causes why particular objects 
manifest certain attributes 
Procedure of Sokrates if his hypo- 
thesis were impugned. He in- 
sists upon keeping apart the dis- 
cussion of the hypothesisand the 
discussion of its consequences 
Exposition of Sokrates welcomed 
by the hearers. Remarks upon it 
The philosophical changes in So- 
krates all turned upon different 
views as to a true cause ... ... 
Problems and difficulties of which 
Sokrates first sought solution... 
Expectations entertained by So- 
krates from the treatise of Anax- 
agoras. His disappointment. His 
distinction between causes and 
co-eflicients PES) ae ose 
Sokrates imputes to Anaxagoras 
the mistake of substituting phy- 
sical agencies in place of mental. 
This is the same which Aristo- 
phanes and others imputed to 
SOKTO DES Mike dan cccumtaseme scmmeern 
The supposed theory of Anaxago- 
ras cannot be carried out, either 
by Sokrates himself or any one 
else. Sokrates turns to general 
words, and adopts the theory of 
IGE Pcs | Sa Ree coe aya as 
Vague and dissentient meanings 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—continued. 


attached to the word Cause. 
That is a cause, to each man, 
which gives satisfaction to his 
inquisitive feelings ... 

Dissension and perplexity on the 
question.—What isa cause? re- 
vealed by the picture of Sokrates 
—no intuition to guide him ... 

Different notions of Plato and Ari- 
stotle about causation, causes 
regularandirregular. Inductive 
theory of causation, elaborated 
in modern times 20 

Last transition of the mind of So- 
krates from things to words—to 
the adoption of the theory of 
ideas. Great multitude of ideas 
assumed, each fitting a certain 
number of particulars 

Ultimate appeal to hypothesis ‘of 
extreme generality . 

Plato’s demonstration of the im- 
mortality of the soul rests upon 
the assumption of the Platonic 
ideas. Reasoning to prove this 

The soul always brings life, and is 
essentially living. Itcannot re- 
ceive death: in other words, 
it is immortal 

The proof of immortality includes 
pre-existence as well as post- 
existence — animals as well as 
man—also the metempsychosis, 
or translation of the soul from 
one body to another . 

After finishing his proof that the 
soul is immortal, Sokrates enters 
into a description, what will be- 
come of it after the death of the 
body. He describes a Nexvia... 

Sokrates expects that his soul is 
going to the islands of the blest. 
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Reply to Kriton about burying 
his body .. 

Preparations for administering. the 
hemlock. Sympathy of the 
gaoler. pare of So- 
krates . 

Sokrates swallows the poison. "Con- 
versation with the gaoler 

Ungovernable sorrow of the friends 
present. Self-command of So- 
krates. Last words to Kriton, 
and death ... .. 

Extreme pathos, and. " probable 
trustworthiness of these personal 
details... / 

Contrast between. ‘the Platonic 
Apology and the Phedon 

Abundant dogmatic and poetical 
invention of the Phedon com- 
pared with the profession of ig- 
norance which we read in the 
Apology 

Total renunciation ‘and. discredit 
of the body in the Phedon. 
Different feeling about the body 
in other Platonic dialogues 

Plato’s argument does not prove 
the immortality of the soul. 
Even if it did prove that, yet 
the mode of pre-existence and 
the mode of post-existence, of 
the soul, would be aetga unde- 
termined ... 

The philosopher will enjoy a an ex~- 
istence of pure soul unattached 
to any body 

Plato’s demonstration of the im- 
mortality of the soul did not 
appear satisfactory to subse- 
quent philosophers. The ques- 
tion remained debated and pro- 
blematical ... 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


PH#DRUS—SYMPOSION. 


These two are the two erotic dia- 
logues of Plato. Phedrus is the 
originator of both ... ... 

Eros as conceived by Plato. Dif- 
ferent sentiment prevalent in 
Hellenic antiquity and in 
modern times. Position of 
women in Greece... 

Eros, considered as the great ati- 
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mulus to improving philoso- 
phical communion. Personal 
Beauty, the great point of ap- 
proximation between the world 
of sense and the world of Ideas. 
Gradual ae ee of the 
sentiment ... 

All men love Good, as ‘the means 
of Happiness, but they pursue it 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—continued. 


by various means. The name 
_ Eros is confined to one special 
case of this large variety... 
Desire of mental copulation and 
procreation, as the only attain- 
. able likeness of immortality, re- 
quires the sight of personal 
beauty as an originating sti- 
TUNIS eee aeese 
Highest exaltation of the erotic 
impulse in a few privileged 
minds, when it ascends gra- 
dually to the love of Beauty in 
genere. This is the most absorb- 
ing sentiment ofall... ... ... 
Purpose of the Symposion, to con- 
trast this Platonic view of Eros 
with several different views of 
it previously enunciated by the 
other speakers: closing with a 
panegyric on Sokrates, by the 
drunken Alkibiades... .. 
Views of Eros presented by Phio- 
drus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, 
Aristophanes, Agathon 
Discourse of Sokrates from reve- 
lation of Diotima. He describes 
Eros as not a God, but an inter- 
mediate Dzemon between Gods 
and men, constantly aspiring to 
divinity, but not attaining it ... 
Analogy of the erotic aspiration 
with that of the philosopher, 
who knows his own ignorance 
and thirsts for knowledge 
Eros as presented in the Pheedrus 
—Discourse of lLysias, and 
counter-discourse of Sokrates, 
adverse to Eros—Sokrates is 
seized with remorse, and re- 
cants in a high-flown panegyric 
on Eros... 
Panegyric—Sokrates admits that 
the influence of Eros is a variety 
of madness, but distinguishes 
good and bad varieties of mad- 
ness, both coming from the 
Gods. Good madness is far 
better than sobriety... ... 
Poetical mythe delivered by So- 
krates, describing the immor- 
tality and pre-existence of the 
soul, and its pre-natal condition 
of partial companionship with 
Gods and eternal Ideas ue 
Operation of such pre-natal expe- 
rience upon the intellectual fa- 
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culties of man—Comparison and 
combination of particular sensa- 
tions indispensable — Reminis- 
cence . 

Reminiscence is kindled - up i in the 
soul of the philosopher by the 
aspect of visible Beauty, which 
is the great link between the 
world of sense and the world of 
Ideas ... 

Elevating influence ascribed, “poth 
in Phedrus and Symposion, to 
Eros Philosophus. Mixture in 
the mind of Plato, of poetical 
fancy and religious mysticism, 
with dialectic theory Be. Cte 

Differences betweenSymposion and 
Phedrus. In-dwelling concep- 
tions assumed by the former, 
pre-natal experiences aa the 
latter ... .. noe 

Nothing but metaphorical im- 
mortality recognised in Sympo- 
SiON es 

Form or Idea of Beauty presented 
singly and re in Sym- 
posion . 

Eros recognised, both in 1 Pheedrus 
and Symposion, as affording the 
initiatory stimulus to philo- 
sophy—Not so recognised in 
Pheedon, kes and else- 
where ... 

Concluding scene “and "speech ‘of 
Alkibiades in the Symposion— 
—Behaviour of Sokrates to Al- 
kibiades and other handsome 
youths... ... 

Perfect self-command of Sokrates 
—proof against every sort of 
trial 

Drunkenness of others at the close 
of the Symposion—Sokrates is 
not affected by it, but continues 
his dialectic process... ... 

Symposion and Phadon—each is 
the antithesis and complement 
of the other ant 

Symposion of Plato compared with 
that of Xenophon 

Small proportion of the serious, in 
the Xenophontic Symposion 

Platonic Symposion more ideal and 
transcendental than the Xeno- 
phontic 

Second half of the Phadrus—_ 
passes into a debate on Rhetoric, 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—continued. 


Eros is considered as a subject 
for rhetorical exercise x 

Lysias is called a logographer by 
active politicians. Contempt 
conveyed by the word. Sokrates 
declares that the only question 
is, Whether a man writes well 
or ill Byes! Benes 

Question about teaching the art 
of writing well or speaking well. 
Can it be taught upon system 
or principle? Or does the suc- 
cessful Rhetor succeed only by 
unsystematic knack? ... 

Theory of Sokrates—that all art 
of persuasion must be founded 
upon a knowledge of the truth, 
and of gradations of resemblance 
to the truth 

Comparison made by Sokrates be- 
tween the discourse of Lysias 
and his own. Eros is differently 
understood: Sokrates defined 
what he meant by it: Lysias 
did not define 

Logical processes— Definition and 
Division—both of them exem- 
plified in the two discourses of 
Sokrates ... 

View of Sokrates—that there is 
no real Art of Rhetoric, except 
what is already comprised in 
Dialectic—The rhetorical teach- 
ing is empty and useless... 

What the Art of Rhetoric ought to 
be—Analogy of Hippokrates and 
the medical Art no 

Art of Rhetoric ought to include 
a systematic classification of 
minds with all their varieties, 
and of discourses with all their 
varieties. The Rhetor must 
know how to apply the one to 
the other, suitably to each par- 
ticular case... .. 

The Rhetorical ‘Artist must farther 
become possessed of real truth, 
as wellasthat which his auditors 
believe to be truth. He is not 
sufficiently rewarded for this 
labour... .. 

Question ‘about Writing—As an 
Art, for the purpose of instruc- 
tion, it can do little—Reasons 
why. Writing may remind the 
reader of what he ae 
knows... ++ 

Neither written words, nor con- 
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tinuous speech, will produce any 
serious effect in teaching. Dia- 
lectic and cross-examination are 
necessary 

The Dialectician and Cross-Exami- 
ner is the only man who can 
really teach. If the writer can 
do this, he is more than a writer 

Lysias is only a logographer: Iso- 
krates promises to become a phi- 
losopher_... 

Date of the Phedrus—not an early 
dialogue 

Criticism given by ‘Plato on the 
three discourses—His theory of 
Rhetoric is more Platonic than 
Sokratic .. 

His theory postulates, in the Rhe- 
tor, knowledge already assured— 
it assumes that all the doubts 
have been already removed ... 

The Expositor, with knowledgeand 
logical process, teaches minds un- 
occupied and willing to learn... 

The Rhetor does not teach, but 
persuades persons with minds 
pre-occupied—guiding them me- 
thodically from error to truth ... 

He must then classify the minds 
to be persuaded, and the means 
of persuasion or varieties of dis- 
course. He must know how to 
fit on the one to the other in 
each particular case... .. 

Plato’s Ideal of the Rhetorical Art 
—involves in part incompatible 
conditions—the Wise man or phi- 
losopher will never be listened 
to by the public... ... 

The other part of the Platonic Tdéal 
is grand but unattainable— 
breadth of psychological data and 
classified modes of discourse ... 

Plato’s ideal grandeur compared 
with the rhetorical teachers— 
Usefulness of these teachers for 
the wants of an accomplished 
pik) | Gap, 

The Rhetorical teachers conceived 
the Art too narrowly : Plato con- 
ceived it too widely. The prin- 
ciples of an Art are not required 
to be explained to all learners 

Plato includes in his conception of 
Art, the application thereof to 
new particular cases. This can 
never be taught by rule . 

Plato’s charge “against the Rhe- 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—continued. 


torical teachers is not made 
OW geo 

Plato has not treated Lysias fairly, 
in neglecting his greater works, 
and selecting for criticism an 
erotic exercise for a private circle 

No fair comparison can be taken 
between this exercise of Lysias 
and the discourses delivered by 
Sokrates in the Phedrus... ... 

Continuous discourse, either writ- 
ten or spoken, inefficacious as a 
means of instruction to the he 
Tant 4... 

Written matter is useful as ‘a me- 
morandum for persons who know 
—or as an elegant pastime 


Plato’s didactic theories are 
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pitched too high too be realised 

No one has ever been found com- 
petent to solve the difficulties 
raised by Sokrates, Arkesilaus, 
Karneades, and the ricer: 
vein of philosophy - 

Plato’s ideal philosopher can “only 
be realised under the hypothesis 
of a pre-existent and omniscient 
soul, stimulated into full remini- 
scence here cig 

Different proceeding of Plato in 
the Timzus oe 

Opposite tendencies co-existent it in 
Plato’s mind—Extreme of the 
Transcendental or Absolute— 
Extreme of specialising adapta- 
tion to individuals and occasions 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


PARMENIDES. 


Character of dialogues immediately 
preceding — much _ transcen- 
dental assertion. Opposite cha- 
racter of the Parmenides... ... 

Sokrates is the juvenile defend- 
ant — Parmenides the veteran 
censor and cross-examiner. Par- 
menides gives a specimen of 
exercises to be performed by the 

philosophical aspirant ... ... 

Circumstances and persons of the 
Parmenides Fe 

Manner in which the ‘doctrine of 
Parmenides was impugned. 
Manner in which his partisan 
Zeno defended him . 

Sokrates hereimpugns the doctrine 
of Zeno. He affirms the Platonic 
theory of ideas separate from 
sensible objects, yet participable 
by them 

Parmenides and Zeno admire the 
philosophical ardour of Sokrates. 
Parmenides advances objections 
against the Platonic pe of 
Ideas doc ap 

What Ideas does Sokrates recog 
nise? Of the Just and Good? 
Yes. Of Man, Horse, &c? 
Doubtful. Of Hair, Mud, &? 
IWIOY dnc 

Parmenides declares that no obj ect 
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in nature is mean to the philo- 
sopher .. nc 





_ Contrast be- 
tween emotional and scientific 
classification .., 

Objections of Parmenides — How 
can objects participate in the 
Ideas. Each cannot have the 
whole Idea, nor a part thereof 

Comparing the Idea with the sen- 
sible objects partaking in the 
Idea, there is a likeness between 
them which must be represented 
by a higher Idea—and so on ad 
inginitum 50: 

Are the Ideas conceptions ‘of the 
mind, and rapier more? Im- 
possible ne 

The Ideas are types c or exemplaria, 
and objects partake of them by 
being likened to them? Impos- 
sible 

If Ideas exist, they “cannot be 
knowable by us. We can know 
only what is relative to our- 
selves. Individuals are relative 
to individuals: Ideas relative to 
Ideas .. 

Forms can be known only through 
the Form of Cognition, which 
we do not possess 

Form of Cognition, superior to our 
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Cognition, belongs to the Gods. 
We cannot know them, nor can 
they know us 

Sum total of objections against the 
Ideas is grave. But if we do 
not admit that Ideas exist, and 
that they are knowable, there 
can be no dialectic discussion... 

Dilemma put by Parmenides— 
Acuteness of his objections 

The doctrine which Parmenides 
attacks is the genuine Platonic 
theory of Ideas. His objections 
are never answered in any part 
of the Platonic dialogues 

Views of Stallbaum and Socher. 
The latter maintains that Plato 
would never make such objec- 
tions against his own theory, and 
denies the authenticity of the 
Parmenidés 

Philosophers are ‘usually | ‘adyo- 
cates, each of a positive cone 
of his own . ; 

Different spirit of Plato in his 
Dialogues of Search .. 

The Parmenidés is the extreme 
manifestation of the negative 
element. That Plato should em- 
ploy one dialogue in setting forth 
the negative case against the 
Theory of Ideas is not unnatural 

Force of the negative case in the 
Parmenidés. Difficulties about 
participation of sensible objects 
in the world of Ideas joa 

Difficulties about the Cognizability 
of Ideas. If Ideas are absolute, 
they cannot be cognizable: if 
they are cognizable, they must 
be relative. Doctrine of Homo 
Mensura ... 

Answer of Sokrates—That ‘Ideas 
are mere conceptions of the mind. 
Objection of Parmenides correct, 
though undeveloped... . 

Meaning of Abstract, and General 
Terms, debated from ancient 
times to the present day—Dif- 
ferent views of Plato and Aris- 
totle upon it ne 

Plato never expected to ‘make his 
Ideas fit on to the facts of sense: 
Aristotle tried to do it and 
partly succeeded vl 

Continuation of the Dialozue— 
Parmenides admonishes Sokrates 
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that he has been premature in 
delivering a doctrine, without 
sufficient preliminary exercise... 

What sort of exercise? Parmenides 
describes: To assume provision- 
ally both the affirmative and the 
negative of many hypotheses 
about the most general terms, 
and to trace the PORACIUOREOR, 0 of 
each i. 

Impossible to ‘do this before a nu- 
merous audience— Parmenides 
is entreated to give a specimen 
—After much solicitation he 
AQTEES ... 

Parmenides elects his own theory 
of the Unum, as the topic for 
exhibition—Aristoteles becomes 
respondent .. 





distinet deductions or Demon- 
strations, first from Unum Hst— 
next from Unwm non Est ... 

The Demonstrations in antagonis- 
ing pairs, or Antinomies. Per- 
plexing entanglement of conclu- 
sions given without any expla- 
nation . 

Different judgments of Platonic 
critics respecting the Antinomies 
and the dialogue generally 

No dogmatical solution or purpose 
is wrapped up in the dialogue. 
The purpose is negative, to 
make a theorist keenly feel all 
the difficulties of theorising ... 

This negative purpose is expressly 
announced by Plato himself. All 
dogmatical purpose, extending 
farther, is purely hypothetical, 
and even inconsistent with what 
is declared... .. 

The Demonstrations or ‘Antinomies 
considered. They include much 
unwarranted assumption and 
subtlety. Collection of unex- 
plained perplexities or amopia.. 

Even if Plato himself saw through 
these subtleties, he might still 
choose to impose and to heap 
up difficulties in the way of a 
forward affirmative aspirant ... 

The exercises exhibited by Par- 
menides are exhibited only as 
illustrative specimens of a me- 
thod enjoined to be applied to 
many other Antinomies ..... 
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CHAPTER XXV.—continued. 


Page Page 


These Platonic Antinomies are 
more formidable than any of the 
sophisms or subtleties broached 


momentary stoppages in the 
course of time ... ... 
Review of the successive pairs ‘of 


309 


by the Megaric philosophers ... 300} Demonstrations or Antinomies 
In order to understand fully the in each, the first proves the Nei- 
Platonic Antinomies, we ought ther, the second proves the Both 310 
to have before us the problems The third Demonstration is media- 
of the Megarics and others, torial but not satisfactory—The 
Uselessness of searching for a hypothesis of the Sudden or In- 
positive result ... .. 301 stantaneous found no favour ... 311 
Assumptions of Parmenides in his Review of the two last Antinomies. 
Demonstrations convey the mi- Demonstrations VI. and VII.... 312 
nimum of determinate meaning. Demonstration VII. is founded 
Views of Aristotle upon these upon the genuine doctrine of 
indeterminate predicates, Ens, Parmenides Ap Oe 
Unum, &e. ... see eee 302) Demonstrations VI. ‘and VIL. con- 
In the Platonic Demonstrations sidered — Unwarrantable steps 
the same proposition in words in the reasoning—The funda- 
is made to bear very different mental premiss differently inter- 
meanings ... sO preted, ues the same in 
First Demonstration ends in an words .. said 


assemblage of negative conclu- 
sions. Reductio ad Absurdum of 
the assumption— Unum non 





pee of Demonstration VIL. 315 
Demonstration VIII. is very subtle 


Multa 60g) 1060 --- 304| and Zenonian ... 7310 
Second Demonstration 305 | Demonstration TX. __Neither fol- 
It ends in demonstrating Both, lowing Both ab. 


of that which the first Demon- 
stration had demonstrated Ne?- 
WER B06 

Startling paradox——Open offence 
against logical canon—No logical 
canon had then been laid down 

Demonstration third—Attempt to 
reconcile the contradiction of 
Demonstrations I. and II... 

Plato’s imagination of the Sudden 
or Instantaneous—Breaches or 
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Concluding words of the Parme- 
nides—Declaration that he has 
demonstrated the Both and the 
Neither of many different pro- 
positions .., 

Comparison of the conclusion ‘of 
the Parmenides to an enigma of 
the Republic. Difference. The 
constructor of the enigma 
adapted its conditions to a fore- 
known solution. Plato did not 318 


317 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THERTETUS. 


Subjects and personages in the 


cannot teach, but he can evolve 


Theeetétus .. ‘ 319 knowledge outof pregnant minds 321 
Question raised ‘by ‘Sokrates— Ethical basis of the cross- -examina- 
What is Knowledge or Cogni- tion of Sokrates— He is forbid- 
tion? First answer of Thes- den to pass by falsehood with- 
tétus, enumerating many differ- out challenge ... 322 


ent cognitions. Corrected by 
Sokrates ... ... 

Preliminary conversation "before 
the second answer is given. So- 
krates describes his own peculiar 
efficacy—mental obstetric—He 
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Answer of Theetétus—Cognition 
is sensible perception: Sokrates 
says that this is the same doc- 
trine as the Homo Mensura laid 
down by Protagoras, and that 
both are in close affinity with 
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the doctrines of Homer, Hera- - 
kleitus, Empedoklés, &c., all ex- 
cept Parmenides «.. 

Plato here blends together “three 
distinct theories, for the purpose 
of confuting them : yet he also 
professes to urge what can be 
said in favour of them. Diffi- 
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culty of following his exposition 324 


The doctrine of Protagoras is com- 
pletely distinct from the other 
doctrines. The identification of 
them as one and the same is only 
constructive—the interpretation 
of Plato himself an ab. 

Explanation of the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras—Homo Mensura ... .. 

Perpetual implication of Subject 
with eases pe nae and Cor- 
relate ... 

Such relativity i is no less true in 
regard to the ratiocinative com- 
pinations of each individual, 
than in regard to his re 
capacities sen SOEs 

Evidence from Plato proving im- | 
plication of Subject and Object, — 
in regard to the intelligible 
world . 5b son. Leto) 

The Protagorean measure is even 
more easily shown in reference 
to the intelligible world than in 
reference tosense ... 331 

Object always relative to Subject 
—HLither without the other, im- 
possible. Plato admits this in 
Sophistés ... © 335 

Plato’s representation of the Pro- 
tagorean doctrine in intimate 
conjunction with the Heraklei- 
tean .. ab. 

Relativity of sensible facts, as de- 
scribed by him... . 

Relations are nothing in ‘the object 
purely and simply, without a 
comparing subject ... 

Relativity twofold—to the. “com- 
paring Subject —to another 
Object, besides the one directly 
described ... . ab, 

Statement of the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus—yet so as to implicate it 
with that of Protagoras ... . 

Agent and Patient—No absolute 
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Arguments derived from dreams, 
fevers, &c., may be answered ... 340 
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doctrine, as given here by So- 
krates is to a great degree just. 
You cannot explain the facts of 
consciousness by independent 
Subject and Object ... .. 

Plato’s attempt to get behind the 
phenomena. Reference to a 
double potentiality—Subjective 
and Objective 

Arguments advanced by the Pla- 
tonic Sokrates against the Pro- 
tagorean doctrine. He says that 
it puts the wise and foolish on 
a par—that it contradicts the 
common consciousness. Not 
every one, but the wise man 
only, is a measure 

In matters of present sentiment 
every man can judge for himself. 
Where future consequences are 
involved ie ees is 
required : 

Plato, when he impugns the doc- 
trine of Protagoras, states that 
doctrine without the qualifica- 
tion properly belonging to it. 
All belief relative to the con- 
dition of the believing mind ... 

All exposition and discussion is an 
assemblage of individual judg- 
ments and affirmations. This 
fact is disguised by elliptical 
forms of language 5 

Argument—That the Protagor ean 
doctrine equalises all men and 
animals. How far true. Not 
true in the sense requisite to 
sustain Plato’s objection... ... 350 

Belief on authority is true to the 
believer himself—The efficacy of 
authority resides in the be- 
liever’s own mind ,.. . 352 

Protagorean formula—is false, to 
those who dissent from it » 352 

Plato’s argument—That the wise 
man alone is a ee ee 
toit .. 

Plato’s argument as to the distine- 
tion between present sensation 
and anticipation of the future... 

The formula of Relativity does 
not imply that every man be- 
lieves himself to be infallible... 7b. 

Plato’s argument is untenable— 
That if the Protagorean formula 
be admitted, dialectic discus- 
sion would be annulled—The 
reverse is true—Dialectic recog- 
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nises the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual mind... 

Contrast with the Treatise De 
Legibus—Plato assumes infalli- 
ble authority—sets aside Dia- 
lectic ... 

Plato in denying the Protagor ean 
formula, constitutes himself the 
measure for all. Counter-pro- 
position to the formula ... ... 

Import of the Protagorean formula 
is best seen when we state ex- 
plicitly the counter-proposition 

Unpopularity of the Protagorean 
formula—Most believers insist 
upon making themselves a mea- 
sure for others, as well as for 
themselves. Appeal to Abstrac- 
tions ... toe 

Aristotle failed in his attempts ‘to 
refute the Protagorean formula 
—kKvery reader of Aristotle will 
claim the right of examining for 
himself Avristotle’s canons of 
truth é 

Plato’s examination of the other 
doctrine—That Inowledge is 
Sensible Perception. He ad- 
verts to sensible facts which are 
different with different Perci- 
pients Such o 

Such is not the case with all the 
facts of sense. The conditions 
of unanimity are best found 
among select facts of sense— 
weighing, measuring, &c. .. 

Arguments of Sokrates in examin- 
ing this question. Divergence 
between one man and another 
arises, not merely from different 
sensual impressibility, but from 
mental and associative differ- 
ence ... 

Ar eument—That sensible Percep- 
tion does not include memory— 
Probability that those who held 
the doctrine meant to include 
memory... 

Argument from the analogy of 
seeing and not seeing at the 
same ‘time conv Wee 

Sokrates maintains that we do not 
see with our eyes, but that the 
mind sees through the eyes: that 
the mind often conceives and 
judges by itself, without the aid 
of any bodily organ ... 

Indication of several judgments 
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which the mind makes by itself 
—lIt perceives Existence, Differ- 
ence, &ec. 

Sokrates maintains that knowledge 
is to be found, not in the Sen- 
sible Perceptions themselves,but 
in the comparisons and compu- 
tations of the mind respecting 
them eee 

Examination of this view—Dis- 
tinction from the views of mo- 
dern philosophers 

Different views given by Plato in 
other dialogues .. 

Plato’s discussion of this question 
here exhibits a remarkable ad- 
vance in analytical psychology. 
The mind rises from Sensation, 
first to oe then to Cogni- 
tion” ee. 

Plato did not ‘recognise Verifica- 
tion from experience, or from 
facts of sense, as either neces- 
sary or possible .. 

Second definition given “by Thex- 
tétus—That Cognition consists 
in right or true opinion ... 

Objection by Sokrates—This defi- 
nition assumes that there are 
false opinions. But how can 
false opinions be possible? How 
can we conceive Non-Ens; or 
confound together two distinct 
realities ? 

Waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, on which past impres- 
sions are engraved. False opi- 
nion consists in wrongly iden- 
tifying present sensations with 
past impressions 

Sokrates refutes this assumption, 
Dilemma. LHither false opinion 
is impossible, or else a man 
may know what he does not 
know 

He draws distinction between pos- 
sessing knowledge, and having 
it actually in hand. Simile of 
the pigeon-cage with caught 
pigeons turned into it and fly- 
ing about 

Sokrates refutes this. Suggestion 
of Theetétus—That there may 
be non-cognitions in the mind 
as well as cognitions, and that 
false opinion may consist in con- 
founding one with the other. 
Sokrates rejects this 
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He brings another argument to 
prove that Cognition is not the 
same as true opinion. Rhetors 
persuade or communicate true 
opinion; but they do not teach 
or communicate knowledge 

New answer of Thextétus—Cog- 
nition is true opinion, coupled 
with rational explanation ... 

Criticism on the answer by So- 
krates. Analogy of letters and 
words, primordial elements and 
compounds. Elements cannot 
be explained: compounds alone 
can be explained... 

Sokrates refutes this criticism. If 
the elements are unknowable, 
the compound must be unknow- 
able also 

Rational explanation may have one 
of three different meanings. I. 
Description in appropriate lan- 
guage. 2. Enumeration of all 
the component elements in the 
compound, In neither of these 
meanings will the definition of 
Cognition hold . 

Third meaning. To assign some 
mark, whereby the thing to be 
explained ditfers from every- 
thing else. The definition will 
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not hold. For rational explana- ; 
tion, in this sense, is already in- 
cluded in true opinion ... ... 386 

Conclusion of the dialogue—Sum- 
ming up by Sokrates—Value of 
_the result, although purely. nega- 

UAE) GO aac Wns 307 

Remarks on the dialogue. “View 
of Plato, false persuasion of 
knowledge removed. Import- 
ance of such removal 

Formation of the testing or veri- 
fying power in men’s minds. 
Value of the Theetétus, as it 
exhibits Sokrates demolishing 
his own suggestions .. 

Comparison of thePhilosopher with 
the Rhetor. The Rhetor is en- 
slaved to the opinions of auditors 

The Philosopher is master of his 
own debates... 

Purpose of Dialogue to “qualify for 
a life of philosophical Search . 
Difficulties of the Theeetétus are 

not solved in any other Dialogue 

Plato considered that the search 
for Truth was the noblest occu- 
pation of life 

Contrast between the philosopher 
and the practical statesman— 
between Knowledge and Opinion 
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SopHIsTES—POoLITIKUS. 


Persons and circumstances of the 
two dialogues ... 

Relation of the two dialogues to 
the Thestétus ... 

Plato declares that his first pur- 
pose is to administer a lesson in 
logical method: the special ques- 
tion chosen, being subordinate 
to that purpose . 

Method of logical Definition and 
Division 

Sokrates tries the "application of 
this method, first, upon a vulgar 
subject. To find the logical place 
and deduction of the Angler. 
Superior classes aboye him. Bi- 

secting division... ... 

Such a lesson in logical classifica- 
tion was at that time both novel 
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and instructive. No logical ma- 
nuals then existed ... 

Plato describes the Sophist as ana- 
logous to an angler. He traces 
the Sophist by descending sub- 
division from the acquisitive 
genus of art. 

The Sophist traced ‘down from the 
same, by a second and different 
descending subdivision 

Also, by a third 50, Hor 

The Sophist is traced down, “from 
the genus of separating or dis- 
criminating art . 

In a logical classification, low and 
vulgar items deserve as much 
attention as grand ones. Con- 
flict between emotional and sci- 
entific classification ... ...  ... 406 
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The purifier—a species under the 
genus discriminator—separates 
good from evil. vil is of two 
sorts; the worst sort is, Igno- 
rance, mistaking itself for know- 
ledzey ei. =. op ooo | 8a3 
Exhortation is useless against this 
worst mode of evil. Cross-ex- 
amination, the shock of the 
Elenchus, must be brought to 
bear upon it. This is the sove- 
TELS MY PUTIIGH! peasy leer Ievel eee 
The application of this Elenchus is 
the work of the Sophist, looked 
at on its best side. But looked 
at as he really is, he is a juggler 
who teaches pupils to dispute 
_about everything—who palms 
off falsehood for truth ... ... 
Doubt started by the Eleate. How 
can it be possible either to think 
or to speak falsely? ... Sap, ZING) 
He pursues ‘the investigation of 
this problem by a series of ques- 
GLOTISME Me anach. sien rant © Gane sie 
The Sophist will reject our defi- 
nition and escape, by affirming 
that to speak falsely is impos- 
sible. He will require us to 
make out a rational theory, ex- 
plaining Non-Ens ... ... ... 
The Eleate turns from Non-Ens to 
Ens. Theories of various philo- 
sophers about Ens ... ... ... 
Difficulties about Ens are as great 
as those about Non-Hns ..._... 
Whether Ens is Many or One? If 
Many, how Many? Difficulties 
about One and the Whole. The- 
orists about Ens cannot solve 
them eerie t RO) Riel 
Theories of those who do not re- 
cognise a definite number of 
Entia or elements, ‘Two classes 
thereof cco teen ce Mauer Meee 
1. The Materialist Philosophers. 
2. The Friends of Forms or 
Idealists, who recognise such 
Forms as the only real Entia... 
Argument against the Materialists 
—Justice must be something, 
since it may be either present 
or absent, making sensible dif- 
ference—But Justice is not a 
Od A amerew nis, c= 2 
At least many of them will con- 
cede this point, though not all, 
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Ens is common to the corporeal 
and the incorporeal. Ens is 
equivalent to potentiality 

Argument against the Idealists— 
who distinguish Ens from the 
generated, and say that we hold 
communion with the former 
through our minds, with the 
latter through our bodies and 
BENISES eel acdoy cone Mec ere ieee 

Holding communion—What? Im- 
plies Relativity. Ens is known 
by the mind. It therefore suf- 
fers—or undergoes change. Ens 
includes both the unchangeable 
and the changeable ... ... ... 

Motion and Rest are both of them 
Entia or Realities, Both agree 
inEns. Ens is a tertiwm quid— 
distinct from both. But how 
can anything be distinct from 
OER Geter) Hea Reo ac cette 

Here the Eleate breaks off with- 
out solution. He declares his 
purpose to show, That Ens is as 
full of puzzle as Non-Ens_ 

Argument against those who ad- 
mit no predication to be legi- 
timate, except identical. How 
far Forms admit of intercom- 
munion with each other ... 

No intereommunion between any 
distinct forms. Refuted. Com- 
mon speech is inconsistent with 
this hypothesis... ...0 0... 0... 

Reciprocal intercommunion of all 
Forms—inadmissible 

Some Forms admit of intercom- 
munion, others not. This is the 
only admissible doctrine. Ana- 
logy of letters and syllables 

Art and skill are required to dis- 
tinguish what Forms admit of in- 
tercommunion, and what Forms 
do not. This is the special in- 
telligence of the Philosopher, 
who lives in the bright region 
of Ens: the Sophist lives in the 
darkness of Non-Ens seh 

The Eleate comes to enquire what 
Non-Ens is. He takes for exa- 
mination five principal Forms— 
Motion— Rest — Ens — Same—- 
Different i USS RO 

Form of Diversum pervades all 
pherothersi ssc sc se ee 

Motion is different from Diversum, 
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or is not Diversum. Motion is 
different from Ens—in other 
words, it is Non-Ens. Each of 
these Forms is both Ens and 
Non-Ens 

By Non-Ens, we do not mean. any- 
thing contrary to Ens—we mean 
only something different from 
Ens. Non-Ens is a real Form, 
as well as Ens ... 

The Eleate claims to have refuted 
Parmenides, and to have shown 
both that Non-Ens is a real 
Form, and also what it is Sa te 

The theory now stated is the only 
one, yet given, which justifies 
predication as a legitimate pro- 
cess, with a predicate different 
from the subject as 

Enquiry, whether the ‘Form of 
Non-Ens can come into inter- 
communion with the Forms of 
Proposition, Opinion, Judgment 425 

Analysis of a Proposition. Every 
Proposition must have a noun 
and a verb—it must be pro- 
position of Something. False 
propositions, involye the Form 
of Non-Ens, in relation to the 
particular subject... ab. 

Opinion, Judgment, Fancy, &., 
are akin to Proposition, and 
may be also false, by coming into 
partnership with the Form Non- 
mse 

It thus appears that “Falsehood, 
imitating Truth, is theoretically 
possible, and that there may be 
a profession, like that of the 
Sophist, engaged in producing it 427 

Logical distribution of Imitators— 
those who imitate what they 
know, or what they do not 
know—of these last, some sin- 
cerely believe themselves to 
know, others are conscious that 
they do not know, and de- 
signedly impose upon others ... 2b. 

Last class divided—Those who im- 
pose on numerous auditors by 
long discourse, the Rhetor— 
Those who impose on select 
auditors, by short question and 
answer, making the respondent 
contradict himself—the Sophist 7b. 

Dialogue closed. Remarks upon 
it. Characteristics ascribed toa 
Sophist . 428 
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These characteristics may have - 
belonged to other persons, but 
they belonged in an especial 
manner to Sokrates himself ... 428 

The conditions enumerated in the 
dialogue (except the taking of a 
fee) fit Sokrates better than any 
other known person . 

The art which Plato calls “the 
thoroughbred and noble Sophis- 
tical Art” belongs to Sokrates 
and to no one else. The Hlen- 
chus was peculiar tohim. Prot- 
agoras and Prodikus were not 
Sophists in this sense EAs 

Universal knowledge — was pro- 
fessed at that time by all philo- 
sophers—Plato, Aristotle, &.... 

Inconsistency of Plato’s argument 
in the Sophistés. He says that 
the Sophist is a disputatious 
man, who challenges every one 
for speaking falsehood, He says 
also that the Sophist is one who 
maintains false ey ees to 
be impossible ... ... 433 

Reasoning of Plato about Non-Ens 
—No predications except iden- 
tical’... ab. 

Misconception ‘of the function of 
the copula in predication - 434 

No formal Grammar or Logic 
existed at that time. No ana- 
lysis or classification of propo- 
sitions before the works of 
Aristotle ... . ab. 

Plato’s declared pur pose in the 
Sophistés—To confute the vari- 
ous schools of thinkers—An- 
tisthenes, Parmenides, the Ma- 
terialists, &e. ... 435 

Plato’s refutation throws. ‘light 
upon the doctrine of Antisthenes 436 

Plato’s argument against the 
Materialists  ... sige. eh 

Reply open to the Materialists .. 437 

Plato’s argument against the Idee u- 
ists or Friends of Forms. Their 
point of view against him ..._ ab. 

Plato argues—That to know, and 
to be known, is action and 
passion, a mode of relativity ... 

Plato’s reasoning —compared with 
the points of view of both  ,.. 7b. 

The argument of Plato goes to an 
entire denial of the Absolute, 
and a full pee eranen? 0 of the 
Relative 
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Coincidence of his argument with 
the doctrine of Protagoras in 
the Thesetétus ... 

The Idealists maintained that 
Ideas or Forms were entirely 
unchangeable and eternal. Plato 
here denies this, and maintains 
that Ideas were partly change- 
able, partly unchangeable ... ab. 

Plato’s reasoning against the Ma- 
terialists 

Difference between Conerete and 
Abstract, not then made con- 
spicuous. Large meaning here 
given by Plato to Ens—compre- 
hending not only Objects of 
Perception, but Objects of Con- 
ception besides... ... ab. 

Narrower meaning given by Ma- 
terialists to Ens—they included 
only Objects of Perception. 
Their reasoning as opposed to 
Plato ... 

Different definitions of Ens—by 
Plato —the Materialists, the 
Idealists ... - 443 

Plato’s views about Non- Ens exa- 
mined , 

His review of the select Five 
Forms .. 

Plato’s doctrine—That ‘Non-Ens 
is nothing more than different 
from Ens... : ab. 

Communion of Non-Ens with pro- 
position — possible and expli- 

cable 

Imperfect, analysis ofa pr oposition 
—Plato does not recognise the 
predicate ... . 

Plato’s explanation of Non-Ens is 
not satisfactory—Objections to 
it . - 449 

Plato's view of the negative is 
erroneous. Logical maxim of 
contradiction ... - 452 

Examination of the illustrative 
propositions chosen by Plato— 
How do we know that one is 
true, the other false? ... ... %. 
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Necessity of accepting the evi- 


dence of sense ... 454 
Errors of Antisthenes—depended 

partly on the imperfect formal 

logic of that day 455 


Doctrine of the Sophistés—con- 
tradicts that of other Platonic 
dialogues ... ... ab. 

The persons whom Plato here 
attacks as Friends of Forms are 
those who held the same doc- 
trinesas Plato himself espouses 
in Pheedon, Republic, &.  ... 460 

The Sophistés recedes from the 
Platonic point of view, and ap- 
proaches the Aristotelian . 401 

Aristotle assumes without proof, 
that there are some propositions 
true, others false nce 

Plato in the Sophistés has under- 
taken an impossible task—He 
could not have proved, against 
his supposed adversary, that 
there are false propositions ... ¢b. 

What must be assumed in all dia- 
lectic discussion nex » 405 

Discussion and theorising pre- 
suppose belief and disbelief, ex- 
pressed in set forms of words. 
They imply predication, which 
Antisthenes discarded . 400 

Precepts and examples of logical 
partition, illustrated in the So- 
phistés . 407 

Recommendation of logical bipar- 
tition ... 408 

Precepts illustrated by the Philébus a 

Importance of founding logical Par- 
tition on resemblances perceived 
by sense... 

Province of sensible perception—is 
not so much narrowed by Plato 
here as it is in the Thesetétus ab. 

Comparison of the Sophistés with 
the Phedrus... Ayr 

Comparison of the Politikus ‘with 
the Parmenidés... 3 ee 

Variety of method in dialectic re- 
search—Diversity of Plato ... ¢@b. 
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The Politikus by itself, a from 
the Sophistés 

Views of Plato on mensuration. 
Objects measured against each 
other, Objects compared witha 
common standard. In each Art, 
the purpose to be attained is the 
standard... 

Purpose in the Sophistas and Poli- 
tikus is—To attain dialectic apti- 
tude. This is the standard of 
comparison whereby to judge 
whether the means employed are 
suitable... 

Plato’s defence of ‘the Politikus 
against critics. Necessity that 
the critic shall declare explicitly 
what his standard of comparison 
is . 477 

Comparison of Politikus ‘with Prot- 
agoras, Pheedon, Philébus, &.... ib, 

Definition of the Statesman or Go- 
vernor. Scientific competence, 
Sokratic point of departure. Pro- 
cedure of Plato in subdividing... 

King during the Saturnian period, 
was of a breed superior to the 
people—not so any longer... 479 

Distinction of Causes Principal 
and Causes Auxiliary. The King 
is the only Principal Cause, but 
his auxiliaries pretend to be 
principal also 

Plato does not admit the received 
classification of government. It 
does not touch the point upon 
which all true distinction ought 
to be founded—Scientific or Un- 
scientific ae . 482 

Unscientific gover nments are > coun- 
terfeits. Government by any 
numerous body must be counter- 
feit. Government by the one 
scientific man is the true govern- 
MEN ca. 

Fixed laws, limiting the scientific 
Governor, are mischievous, as 
they would be for the physician 
and the steersman. Absurdity 
of determining medical practice 
by laws, and SE aaa every 
one to know it . 

Government by fixed laws is better 
than lawless government by un- 
scientific men, but worse than 
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lawless government by scientific 
men, It is a second-best . 485 

Comparison of unscientific govern- 
ments. The one despot is the 
worse. Democracy is the least 
bad, because it is least of a 
povernment is 

The true governor distinguished 
from the General, the Rhetor, 
&e. They are all properly his 
subordinates and auxiliaries ... 7b. 

What the scientific Governor will 
do. He will aim at the forma- 
tion of virtuous citizens. He 
will weave together the ener- 
getic virtues with the gentle 
virtues. Natural dissidence be- 
tween them 

Ifa man sins by excess of the en- 
ergetic element, he is to be 
killed or banished: if of the 
gentle, he is to be made a slave. 
The Governor must keep up in 
the minds of the citizens an 
unanimous standard of ethical 
orthodoxy ... 

Remarks—Sokr atic Ideal—Title: to 
govern mankind derived exclu- 
sively from scientific superiority 
in an individual person ... aD. 

Different ways in which this ideal 
is worked out by Plato and Xe- 
nophon. The man of specula- 
tion and the man of action . 489 

The theory in the Politikus is the 
contradiction to that theory 
which is assigned to Protagoras 
in the Protagoras ae 

Points of the Protagorean theory 
—rests upon common sentiment 491 

Counter-Theory in the Politikus. 
The exigencies of the EHleate in 
the Politikus go much farther 
than those of Protagoras .. - 

The Hleate complains. that under 
the Protagorean theory no ad- 
verse criticism is allowed. The 
dissenter is either condemned 
to silence or punished ... ab. 

Intolerance at Athens, not so gr eat 
as elsewhere, Plato complains 
of the assumption of infallibility 
in existing societies, but exacts 
it severely in that which he 
himself constructs w00 493 
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Theory of the Politikus—distin- 
guished three gradations of po- 
lity. Gigantic individual force 
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another 
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sensible particulars .. 
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procedure ... 

Enquiry—What mental condition 
will ensure to all men a happy 
life? Goodand Happiness—cor- 
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Infinite Many 
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classification... 
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Eek Pear ors 
as a logical process ... : 

Classification — unconscious and 
conscious... 

Plato’s doctrine about classifica- 
tion is not necessarily connected 
with his Theory of Ideas See 

Quadruple distribution of Exist- 
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Agency 565 
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Can pleasures be true or false? 
Sokrates maintains that they are 
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Reasons given by Sokrates. Plea- 
sures attached to true opinions, 
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therefore be an End, because 
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CHAPTER XX. 
MENON. 


Tuts dialogue is carried on between Sokrates and Menon, a 
man of noble family, wealth, and political influence, 5. sons of 
in the Thessalian city of Larissa. He is supposed ‘Dialogue. 
to have previously frequented, in his native city, the lectures 
and society of the rhetor Gorgias.» The name and general 
features of Menon are probably borrowed from the Thessalian 
military officer, who commanded a division of the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks, and whose character Xenophon depicts in the 
Anabasis: but there is nothing in the Platonic dialogue to 
mark that meanness and perfidy which the Xenophontic 
picture indicates. The conversation between Sokrates and 
Menon is interrupted by two episodes: in the first of these, 
Sokrates questions an unlettered youth, the slave of Menon: 
in the second, he is brought into conflict with Anytus, the 
historical accuser of the historical Sokrates. 

The dialogue is begun by Menon, in a manner quite as 
abrupt as the Hipparchus and Minos: 

Menon.—Can you tell me, Sokrates, whether virtue is 
teachable—or acquirable by exercise—or whether Question put 


y Menon— 


it comes by nature—or in what other manner it Is virtue 
teachable? 


comes? Sokr.—I cannot answer your question. I Sokratescon- 
fesses that 


am ashamed to say that I do not even know what hedoes not 


know what 


virtue is: and when I do not know what a thing virtueis. 
Surprise of 


is, how can I know anything about its attributes or Menon. 
accessories? A man who does not know Menon, cannot tell 
® Cicero notices Isokrates as having heard Gorgias in Thessaly (Orator. 53, 


176). 
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whether he is handsome, rich, &c., or the contrary. Menon. 
—Certainly not. But is it really true, Sokrates, that you do 
not know what virtue is? Am I to proclaim this respecting 
you, when I go home?» Sokr.—Yes—undoubtedly: and 
proclaim besides that I have never yet met with any one who 
did know. Menon.—What! have you not seen Gorgias at 
Athens, and did not he appear to you to know? Sokr.—l 
have met him, but I do not quite recollect what he said.° 
We need not consider what he said, since he is not here to 
answer for himself. But you doubtless recollect, and can 
tell me, both from yourself, and from him, what virtue is? 
Menon.—There is no difficulty in telling you.‘ 

Many commentators here speak as if such disclaimer on 
the part of Sokrates had reference merely to certain 
impudent pretensions to universal knowledge on 
the part of the Sophists. But this (as I have before 
remarked) is a misconception of the Sokratic or 
Platonic point of view. The matter which Sokrates proclaims 
that he does not know, is, what, not Sophists alone, but every 
one else also, professes to know well. Sokrates stands alone 
in avowing that he does not know it, and that he can find 
no one else who knows. Menon treats the question as one of 
no difficulty—one on which confessed ignorance was discre- 
ditable. “What!” says Menon, “am I really to state re- 
specting you, that you do not know what virtue is?” The 
man who makes such a confession will be looked upon by his 
neighbours with surprise and displeasure—not to speak of 
probable consequences yet worse. He is one whom the multi- 
farious agencies employed by King Nomos (which we shall 
find described more at length in the Protagoras) have failed to 
mould into perfect and uninquiring conformity, and he is still 
in process of examination to form a judgment for himself, 


Sokrates 
stands alone 
in this con- 
fession. Un- 
popularity 
entailed by it. 


b Plato, Menon, p. 71 B-C. *AAAa 
ov, & Sdxpares, o§S 8 Ti aperh eorw 
olaba, GAAG Tatra wep cod Kal otkade 
dararyyeANw EV . 

¢ Plato, Menon, p 71 D.  éxeivoy 
pévTo. viv e@mev, eme:dy) kal &reorw. 
Sokrates sets little value upon opinions 
unless where the person giving them 





is present to explain and defend ; com- 
pare what he says about the useless- 
ness of citation from poets, from whom 
you can ask no questions, Plato, 
Protagor. p. 347 B. 
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Menon proceeds to answer that there are many virtues: 
the virtue of a man—competence to transact the business of 


the city, and in such business to benefit his friends Answer of 

and injure his enemies: the virtue of a woman—to tuliteor ain 
administer the house well, preserving everything ae 
within it, and obeying her husband; the virtue of a cissand 


condition. 


child, of an old man, a slave, &c. There is in short Sokrates en- 


e a z quires for 
a virtue—and its contrary, a vice—belonging to the property 
hs common to 

each of us in every work, profession, and age.° all of them. 


But (replies Sokrates) are they not all the same, quatenus 
virtue? Health, guatenus Health, is the same in a man or 
a woman : is not the case similar with virtue ? Menon.—Not 
exactly similar. Sokr.—How so? Though there are many 
diverse virtues, have not all of them one and the same 
form in common, through the communion of which they are 
virtues? In answer to my question, you ought to declare 
what this common form is. Thus, both the man who admi- 
nisters the city, and the woman who administers the house, 
must act both of them with justice and moderation. Through 
the same qualities, both the one and the other are good. 
There is thus some common constituent : tell me what it is, ac- 
cording to you and Gorgias ? Menon.—It is to be competent 
to exercise command over men. Sokr.—But that will not suit 
for the virtue of a child or a slave. Moreover, must we not 
superadd the condition, to command justly, and not unjustly ? 
Menon.—I think so: justice is virtue. Soir.—Is it virtue 
—or is it one particular variety of virtue ?* Menon.—How 
do you mean? Sokr.—Just as if I were to say about round- 
ness, that it is not figure, but a particular variety of figure : 
because there are other figures besides roundness. Menon. 
—Very true: I say too, that there are other virtues besides 
justice—namely, courage, moderation, wisdom, magnanimity, 


e Plato, Menon, c. 3, p. 72 A. «a | think it better than searching for one 
general definition. See Politica, i. 13, 
p. 1260, a. 15-30, where he has the 
Platonic Menon in his mind. 
f Plato, Menon, p. 73 D. 
& Plato, Menon, c. 5, p. 73 HE. T1d- 
Tepov a&peTh, & Mévwy, 7) apeTh Tis ; 
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Though Sokrates disapproves this 
method of answering—rd étapiOueiy 
ras aperds (to use the expression of 
Aristotle)—yet Aristotle seems to 
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and several others also. Sokr.—We are thus still in the same 
predicament. In looking for one virtue, we have found many ; 
but we cannot find that one form which runs through them 
all. Menon.—I cannot at present tell what that one is.” 
Sokrates proceeds to illustrate his meaning by the analogies 
Analogous Of figure and colour. You call round a figure, and 


cases cited— 


definitions of SqUGTE @ figure: you call white and black both 
colour. colour, the one as much as the other, though they 
are unlike and even opposite.! Tell me, What is this same 
common property in both, which makes you call both of them 
figure—both of them colour? Take this as a preliminary 
exercise, in order to help you in answering my enquiry about 
virtue. Menon cannot answer, and Sokrates answers his own 
question. He gives a general definition, first of figure, next 
of colour. He first defines figure in a way which implies 
colour to be known. This is pointed out; and he then admits 
that in a good definition, suitable to genuine dialectical in- 
vestigation, nothing should be implied as known, except what 
the respondent admits himself to know. Figure and colour 
are both defined suitably to this condition! 

All this preliminary matter seems to be intended for the 
Importance purpose of getting the question clearly conceived 


at that time 


of bringing as a general question—of exhibiting and eliminat- 
into conscious . 


view, logical Ing the narrow and partial conceptions which often 
subordina- 


tion and dis- unconsciously substitute themselves in the mind, in 


tinctions— 


Neither logic place of that which ought to be conceived as a 


nor grammar 


had then rie V — arl i in 
had then’ generic whole—and of clearing up what is required 


system. in a good definition. A generic whole, including 
various specific portions distinguishable from each other, was 
at that time little understood by any one. There existed no 
grammar, nor any rules of logic founded on analysis of the 
intellectual process. To predicate of the genus what was 
true only of the species—to predicate as distinctively charac- 


n Plato, Menon, c. 6, p. 74 A. od | medérn mpds rhy wep) ris aperis dmrd- 

yap dtvawal mw, @ Sébxpares, ws ov | kpiow. 

Cnrets, wlay aperhy AaBew Kare mayTwv. The purpose of practising the re- 
i Plato, Menon, p. 74 D, spondent is here distinctly announced. 
k Plato, Menon, c. 7, PP: 74775: 1 Plato, Menon, p. 75 C-E. 
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terizing the species, what is true of the whole genus in which 
it is contained—to lose the integrity of the genus in its sepa- 
rate parcels or fragments™—these were errors which men had 
never yet been expressly taught to avoid. To assign the 
one common meaning, constituent of or connoted by a generic 
term, had never yet been put before them as a problem. 
Such preliminary clearing of the ground is instructive even 
now, when formal and systematic logic has become more or 
less familiar: but in the time of Plato, it must have been 
indispensably required, to arrive at a full conception of any 
general question." 

Menon having been thus made to understand the formal 
requisites for a definition, gives as his definition of 
virtue the phrase of some lyric poet-—*To delight 
in, or desire, things beautiful, fine, honourable—and 
to have the power of getting them.” But Sokrates 
remarks that honourable things are good things, and that 
every one without exception desires good. No one desires 
evil except when he mistakes it for good. On this point all 
men are alike; the distinctive feature of virtue must then 
consist in the second half of the definition—in the power of 
acquiring good things, such as health, wealth, money, power, 
dignities, &c.° But the acquisition of these things is not 


Definition of 
virtue given 
by Menon ; 
Sokrates 
pulls it to 
pieces. 


dus sit, quo magis illudat Sophistarum 
alumnum” (p. 15). “Que quidem 
argumentatio” (that of Sokrates) “‘ad- 
modum cayendum est ne pro Socraticé 
vel Platonicé accipiatur. Est enim 
prorsus ad mentem Sophistarum alio- 


m Plato, Menon, p. 79 A. pod 
denbevtos cov mh Kataryvivar nde Kep- 
pariCey thy aperhy, &e. euod Senber- 
Tos bAny ecimeiy Thy apeThy, &e. 

n These examples of trial, error, and 
exposure, have great value and reflect 


high credit on Plato, when we regard 
them as an intellectual or propedeutic 
discipline, forcing upon hearers an 
attention to useful logical distinctions 
at a time when there existed no sys- 
tematic grammar or logic. But surely 
they must appear degraded, as they 
are presented in the Prolegomena of 
Stallbaum, and by some other critics. 
We are there told that Plato’s main 
purpose in this dialogue was to mock 
and jeer the Sophists and their pupil, 
and that for this purpose Sokrates is 
made to employ not his own arguments 
but arguments borrowed from the 
Sophists themselves—“ut callidé suam 
ipsius rationem occultare existiman- 





rumqueid genushominum comparata,” 
&c. (p. 16). Compare pp. 12-13 seq. 
The Sophists undoubtedly had no 
distinct consciousness, any more than 
other persons, of these logical distinc- 
tions, which were then for the first 
time pressed forcibly upon attention. 
° Plato, Menon, p. 77 B. Soe rol- 
vuv pot, &peTh elvar Kabdmrep 6 months 
réyet, xalpew Te Kadotor Kal Bivacba. 
Kal eya ToUTO Aéyw apeThy, emiBbumodyra 
Trav Karey Suvardy ely moptCeabat. 
Whoever this lyric poet was, his real 
meaning is somewhat twisted by So- 
krates in order to furnish a basis for 
ethical criticism, as the song of Si- 
monides is in the Protagoras, <A per- 
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virtuous, unless it be made consistently with justice and 
moderation: moreover the man who acts justly is virtuous, 
even though he does not acquire them. It appears then 
that every agent who acts with justice and moderation is 
virtuous. But this is nugatory as a definition of virtue: for 
justice and moderation are only known as parts of virtue, and 
require to be themselves defined. No man can know what a 
part of virtue is, unless he knows what virtue itselfis.P Menon 
must look for a better definition, including nothing but what 
is already known or admitted. 

Menon.—Your conversation, Sokrates, produces the effect 


Menon com- Of the shock of the torpedo: you stun and confound 
plains that . . . : 

the conver: me: you throw me into inextricable perplexity, so 
sation of . : 

Sokrates, that I can make no answer. I have often discoursed 
confounds : : 

him Like an copiously—and, as I thought, effectively—upon 
electric shoc é 

—Sokrates virtue ; but now you have shown that I do not even 
replies a 


he is himself Know what virtue is. Sokr.—If I throw you into 
in the same 


state ofcon- perplexity, it is only because I am myself in the 


fusion and 


ignorance. like perplexity and ignorance. I do not know what 


e urges 


continuance i 1 P ° 
cfucarch by Virtue is, any more than you: and I shall be glad to 


Voth. continue the search for finding it, if you will assistme. 
Menon.—But how are you to search for that of which you 


Buthowis are altogether ignorant? ven if you do find it, 
the process of 1 
search avail. how can you ever know that you have found it? 
able to any 


purpose? No Sokr.—You are now introducing a troublesome doc- 
man searches . : 

for what, trine, laid down by those who are averse to the 
e already 


knows: and labour of thought. They tell us that a man cannot 


does not search either for what he knows, or for what he 


know, it is 


useless to i i . 
useless to does not know. For the former, research is super- 


cannot tell fluous: for the latter it is unprofitable and purpose- 


found it. Jess, since the searcher does not know what he is 
looking for. 





son having power, and taking delight | Athenians, Thucyd. ii. 40. 

in honourable or beautiful things—isa Plato, Menon, c. 11, p. 78. *Ayaead 
very intelligible Hellenic idéal, asan | 5 kadcis cix) ofov Syledy te Kad 
object of envy and admiration. Com- | mAodrov; Kal xpuctov Aéyw Kal dpytpioy 
pare Protagoras, p. 351 OC. elmep rots | erao@a Kal Tiuds ev drei Kad apxds ; wh 
kad ois (én 73duevos, A poor man may | &AX’ &rra Aéyeis ayabd h Te ToWadra 3 
be @iAdkados as well as a rich man: Menon. Ovn: &drrd mdvta rAéyw Td 
pirockaroduey per’ evTedclas, is the | ro.adra. 

boast of Periklés in the name of the P Plato, Menon, c. 12, p. 79. 
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priestesses, and poets (Pindar among them) tell us, sigma 
: . . eory oO 
that the mind of man is immortal and has existed reminiscence 
throughout all past time, in conjunction with succes- Py Sokrates 
a in - of the soul— 
dying —and taking up new life or reviving in Whatiscalled 
another body. In this perpetual succession of ex- Serer 
istences, it has seen everything,—both here and in {jpoue™ 
quired in a 
thing. But though thus omniscient, it has forgotten "8 
the larger portion of its knowledge. Yet what has been thus 
such revival. Itis reminiscence of something which the mind 
had seen in a former state of existence, and knew, but had 
or cognate—and since the mind has gone through and learnt 
them all—we cannot wonder that the revival of any one 
the rest, both about virtue and about everything else, if a 
man will only persevere in intent meditation. All research 
researches, we are not looking for what we do not know: we 
are looking for what we do know, but have forgotten. There 
secuting enquiries: and your doctrine which pronounces them 
to be unprofitable, is incorrect.4 
by cross-examining Menon’s youthful slave: who, nmstration 
of this theory 
f . may be re- 
any mention of geometry, is brought by a proper vivedbyskil- 
series of questions to give answers out of his own inthe ming 


I do not believe this doctrine (continues Sokrates). Priests, 
propounded 
sive bodies; alternately abandoning one bedy, jor metal, 
teaching is 
tion of know- 
Hades and everywhere else—and has learnt every- {ong lit, 
forgotten may again be revived. What we call learning, is 
forgotten. Since then all the parts of nature are analogous, 
part should put it upon the track of recovering for itself all 
and all learning is thus nothing but reminiscence. In our 
is therefore ample motive, and ample remuneration, for pro- 
Sokrates proceeds to illustrate the position, just laid down, 
though wholly untaught and having never heard —inowledge 
ful questions 
mind, furnishing the solution of a geometrical pro- thoroughly 


4 Plato, Menon, c. 14-15, p. 81. “Are yap Tis piocews amdons ouyyévous 

‘Are obv Wx} dbdvards Te otca Kad | otons Kad Menabnuvlas THS Wuxis dmav- 
moaAdxis ‘yeyovuia, kat Ewpaxvia kal Ta | Ta, oddey Kwrver Ey udvor dvauynobeyra, 
evOdde kad Te ev “Adou Kal rdyta xph- | 6 dy mdOnow Kadrodow kvOpwro, THAAA 
para, ovk torw & Te od peudOnnev | mdvTa abr by dveupeiv, edy Tis avdpeios 
dore ovdty Oavyarrdy Kad ep) aperas | Kal bh admonduyy (nra@y. Td yap 
kal mep) tAAwy oldy Te elya adThy ava- Cnreiy &pa cal 7d pavOdvew avduvno.s 
pwnoOjvar & ye Kad mpdrepov jmlorato. | bAov Eorw. 
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untaught. blem. ‘Lhe first part of the examination brings him 
questions the +0 a perception of the difficulty, and makes him feel 


Menon. a painful perplexity, from which he desires to obtain 
relief :* the second part guides his mind in the efforts neces- 
sary for fishing up a solution out of its own pre-existing, but 
forgotten, stores. True opinions, which he had long had 
within him without knowing it, are awakened by interroga- 
tion, and become cognitions. From the fact that the mind 
thus possesses the truth of things which it has not acquired 
in this life, Sokrates infers that it must have gone through a 
pre-existence of indefinite duration, or must be immortal. 
The former topic of enquiry is now resumed: but at the 
Enquiry instance of Menon, the question taken up, is not— 
taken up— «What is virtue?” but—“Is virtue teachable or 


eo waht not?” Sokrates, after renewing his objection against 


Ghatvitue the inversion of philosophical order by discussing the 
i second question without haying determined the first, 
enters upon the discussion hypothetically, assuming as a 
postulate, that nothing can be taught except knowledge. 
The question then stands thus— Is virtue knowledge?” If 
it be, it can be taught: if not, it cannot be taught.* 

Sokrates proceeds to prove that virtue is knowledge, or a 
Virtueis  modeof knowledge. Virtue is good: all good things 


no poses, are profitable. But none of the things accounted 
attributes, good are profitable, unless they be rightly employed; 
minierbodyer that 13, employed with knowledge or intelligence. 
motte, This is true not only of health, wealth, beauty, 


except under 


the guidance strength, power, &c., but also of the mental attri- 
0) now- 


ledge. butes justice, moderation, courage, quick apprehen- 
sion, &c. All of these are profitable, and therefore good, if 
brought into action under knowledge or right intelligence ; 
none of them are profitable or good, without this condition— 
which is therefore the distinctive constituent of virtue." 


r Plato, Menon, c. 18, p. 84 0. Ofer 8 Plato, Menon, ¢. 21, p. 86. Od- 
ody by avrdy mpdrepoy émixeipjoa (ntely | Koiv ei del ) GAnOcLa Huy Tay yTwY 
)) pavOdvew Todro } @eto cidévar ovK | Ear ev TH WuxH, AOdvaros dy  Wux} 
eidas, mply els amoplay Karérecey Hyn- | etn. 
odmevos ph eidevar, nal erd0noe Td t Plato, Menon, c. 23, p. 87. 
eidévar ; OV por Sone? ~Qvnro &pa vap- « Plato, Menon, c. 25, p. 89. 

Khoas. 
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Virtue therefore, being knowledge or a mode of knowledge, 
cannot come by nature, but must be teachable. 

Yet again there are other contrary reasons (he proceeds) 
which prove that it cannot be teachable. For if virtue, as 


: 0 aha ; being know- 
1t were so, there would be distinct and assignable tcage, must 
2 be teachable. 
teachers and learners of it, and the times and places Yet there are 
: On C opposing 
could be pointed out where it is taught and learnt. eaconsy) 
showing that 


We see that this is the case with all arts and PLO- it cannot be 
teachable. 


fessions. But in regard to virtue, there are neither No teachers 
of it can be 


recognised teachers, nor learners, nor years of learn- found. 
ing. The Sophists pretend to be teachers of it, but are not:* 
the leading and esteemed citizens of the community do not 
pretend to be teachers of it, and are indeed incompetent to 
teach it even to their own sons—as the character of those 
sons sufficiently proves.¥ 

Here, a new speaker is introduced into the dialogue— 
Anytus, one of the accusers of Sokrates before the conversation 


of Sokrates 


Dikastery. The conversation is carried on for some with Anytus, 
who detests 


time between Sokrates and him. Anytus denies the Sophists, 
and affirms 


altogether that the Sophists are teachers of virtue, that any one 
ofthe leading 


and even denounces them with bitter contempt and potions 
wrath. But he maintains that the leading and virtue. 
esteemed citizens of the state do really teach it. Anytus 
however presently breaks off in a tone of displeasure and 
menace towards Sokrates himself.2 The conversation is 
then renewed with Menon, and it is shown that the 
leading politicians cannot be considered as teachers of 
virtue, any more than the Sophists. There exist no teach- 
ers of it; and therefore we must conclude that it is not 
teachable. 

The state of the discussion as it stands now, is represented 


by two hypothetical syllogisms, as follows :— 


x Plato, Menon, ec. 30, p. 92. monitixol Will serve cvpmapaxcrctioasbal 

y Plato, Menon, c. 36, p. 97. Iso- | ye cal cvvacnijoa. ; 
krates (adv. Sophistas, s. 25, p. 401) For a man to announce himself as a 
expressly declares that he does not be- | teacher of justice or virtue, was an 
lieve és éort dixauootvy Sidaxcrdy. There | unpopular and invidious pretension. 
is no réxvn which can teach it, ifa man | Isokrates is anxious to guard himself 
be Kkaxas wepueds. But if a man be | against such unpopularity. 
well-disposed, then education in Adyo z Plato, Menon, c. 34, p. 94 E. 
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1. If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable: 


Confused. But virtue is knowledge: 
state of the 7 - 
discussion. Therefore virtue is teachable. 
0 way 0: : ‘ are 
acquiring 2, If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable: 
virtue is x z 
shown. But virtue is not teachable: 


Therefore virtue is not knowledge. 
The premisses of each of these two syllogisms contradict the 
conclusion of the other. Both cannot be true. If virtue is 
not acquired by teaching, and does not come by nature, how 
are there any virtuous men? 
Sokrates continues his argument: The second premiss of 


Sokrates, the first sy llogism—that virtue isknowledge—is true, 
Soe but not the whole truth. In proving it we assumed 
ey that there was nothing except knowledge which 
guides to guided us to useful and profitable consequences. 
good results 


—sgnt opi. But this assumption will not hold. There is some- 
thesame. thing else besides knowledge, which also guides us 
to the same useful results. That something is right opinion, 
which is quite different from knowledge. The man who 
holds right opinions is just as profitable to us, and guides 
us quite as well to right actions, as if he knew. Right 
opinions, so long as they stay in the mind, are as good as 
knowledge, for the purpose of guidance in practice. But the 
difference is, that they are evanescent and will not stay in 
the mind: while knowledge is permanent and ineffaceable. 
They are exalted into knowledge, when bound in the mind 
by a chain of causal reasoning:* that is, by the process of 
reminiscence, before described. 

Virtue then (continues Sokrates)—that which constitutes 
Right opinion the virtuous character and the permanent, trust- 
fedon for, worthy, useful guide—consists in knowledge. But 
mis there is also right opinion, a sort of quasi-know- 
rational ex- ledge, which produces in practice effects as good as 


planations, 


nor teach’ knowledge, only that it is not deeply or permanently 


a Plato, Menon, c. 39, p 98. Kal | dpameretovaw ex tis Wuxis ToD avOpd- 
yap ai dtm af arnbeis, cov wey by | mov. dare od moddod dktal ciow, €ws 
Xpsvov mapayévwow, Kadrdv Te xphma,| kv Tis abtas Shon airlas Ao- 
kad mdyra reyabe epydCoyra modw Bt | yong: Todlto P early dvduvnor Ss; 
xpdvov odk €0édovor mapapévery, GAAG | ws ev Tots mpdaOey Huly dmordynra. 
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fixed in the mind. It is this right opinion, or 
quasi-knowledge, which esteemed and distinguished 
citizens possess, and by means of which they render opinion’ 
useful service to the city. That they do not possess from the 
knowledge, is certain; for if they did, they would ais 
be able to teach it to others, and especially to their own sons: 
and this it has been shown that they cannot do. They de- 
liver true opinions and predictions, and excellent advice, like 
prophets and oracular ministers, by divine inspiration and 
possession, without knowledge or wisdom of their own. They 
are divine and inspired persons, but not wise or knowing.4 
And thus (concludes Sokrates) the answer to the question 
originally started by Menon—* Whether virtue is 
teachable?”—is as follows. Virtue in its highest 
sense, in which it is equivalent to or coincident with 
knowledge, is teachable: but no such virtue exists. 
That which exists in the most distinguished citizens 
under the name of virtue,—or at least producing the results of 
virtue in practice—is not teachable. Nor does it come by na- 
ture, but by special inspiration from the Gods. The best states- 
men now existing cannot make any other person like them- 
selves: if any one of them could do this, he would be, in compa- 
rison with the rest, like a real thing compared with a shadow.° 
Nevertheless the question which we have just discussed— 
“How virtue arises or is generated?”—must be 
regarded as secondary and dependent, not capable 
of being clearly understood until the primary and 
principal question—*What is virtue?”—has been investi- 
gated and brought to a solution. 


others—good 
practical 
statesmen 
receive right 
opinion by 


All the real 
virtue that 
there is, is 
communi- 
cated by spe- 
cial inspira- 
tion from the 
Gods. 


But what 
virtue itself 
is, remains 
unknown. 





This last observation is repeated by Sokrates at the end— 


as it had been stated at the beginning, and in more [Mitioene, 


b Plato, Menon, c. 40, p. 99 A. 6 5é 
&vOpwros nyeudy éorw em rd opddy, 


d Plato, Menon, ¢. 41, p.99 D. kad 


Tovs qwoditiKo’s ovxX HKicTa TobTwY 


blo TadTa, ddta GAnNOhs Kal emorhun. 

¢ Plato, Menon, c. 41, p. 99 B. Oix 
tpa copia Tw ovd€ cool bvres of ToL0v- 
ro. Uvdpes iyouvTo Tais méAEoL, of aul 
Ocmiororréa. 81d Kal odx ofol re HA- 
Rovs moeiy TolovTovs olor avrol eiaww, 
&re ob 82 émiothunv bytes ToLodTO. 





paiwev, by Oelous Te elvat kal évOovord- 
Ce, émtrvovs bytas Kal Karexouévous 
éx Tov Oeod, bray KaropOGoi AéyovTes 
TOAAG Kal péyaka mpdyyuara, pnddy 
elddéres @Y A€youow. 

€ Plato, Menon, c. 42, p. 100. 

f Plato, Menon, c. 42, p. 100 B. 
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Proper order than one place during the continuance—of the 
ing the dif- dialogue. In fact, Sokrates seems at first resolved 
ferent topics, re 

pete 10 enforce the natural and necessary priority of the 
krates. latter question: but is induced by the solicitation 
of Menon to invert the order.? 

The propriety of the order marked out, but not pursued, 
by Sokrates is indisputable. Before you can enquire how 
Mischier of Virtue is generated or communicated, you must be 
debating |, satisfied that you know what virtue is. You must 
soon’ know the essence of the subject—or those predicates 


uestions, 

When the which the word connotes (=the meaning of the 
Rend arcun. term) before you investigate its accidents and ante- 
re cedents.» Menon begins by being satisfied that he 
knows what virtue is: so satisfied, that he accounts it discre- 
ditable for a man not to know: although he is made to answer 
like one who has never thought upon the subject, and does not 
even understand the question. Sokrates, on the other hand, 
not only confesses that he does not himself know, but asserts 
that he never yet met with a man who did know. One of 
the most important lessons in this, as in so many other 
Platonic dialogues, is the mischief of proceeding to debate 
ulterior and secondary questions, without having settled the 
fundamental words and notions: the false persuasion of know- 
ledge, common to almost every one, respecting these familiar 
ethical and social ideas. Menon represents the common state 
of mind. He begins with the false persuasion that he as well 
as every one else knows what virtue is: and even when he 
is proved to be ignorant, he still feels no interest in the fun- 
damental enquiry, but turns aside to his original object of 
curiosity—“ Whether virtue is teachable.” Nothing can be 
more repugnant to an ordinary mind than the thorough sift- 
ing of deep-seated, long familiarised, notions—rd yap 6p0ov- 
oAa yvemav, odvva. 

h Moe the phi of Batohimaclt | wiro0 aeyeu! fas stnmbe voiee 
in the Euthyphron, ¢c. 12,p.11 A, the | 8o.ov, qircicOa tad ndytwy bedy % 
ovola must be known before the rdé0n | 71 82 dy, oF tw Elres. 
are sought—xwdvvevers, & Evevppov, Compare Lachés, p. 190 B, and 


epwrduevos Td boiov, 8, Te wor’ ~orw, | Gorgias, pp. 448 E, 462 C, 
Thy pméev odvalay mo adtod ov Bol- 
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The confession of Sokrates that neither he nor any other 
person in his experience knows what virtue is—that Doctrine of 


Sokrates in 


it must be made a subject of special and deliberate the Menon— 
investigation—and that no man can know what aliesed te be 
° . é 4 universally 

justice, or any other part of virtue is, unless he first. felt—in what 
knows what virtue as a whole is'—are matters to be tu. 
kept in mind also, as contrasting with other portions of the 
Platonic dialogues, wherein virtue, justice, &c., are tacitly 
assumed (according to the received habit) as matters known 
and understood. The contributions which we obtain from the 
Menon towards finding out the Platonic notion of virtue, are 
negative rather than positive. The comments of Sokrates 
upon Menon’s first definition include the doctrine often an- 
nounced in Plato—That no man by nature desires suffering 
or evil: every man desires good: if he seeks or pursues suffer- 
ing or evil, he does so merely from error or ignorance,mistaking 
it for good.* This is true, undoubtedly, if we mean what is 
good or evil for himself: and if by good or evil we mean 
(according to the doctrine enforced by Sokrates in the Pro- 
tagoras) the result of items of pleasure and pain, rightly 
estimated and compared by the Measuring Reason. Every 
man naturally desires pleasure, and the means of acquiring 
pleasure, for himself: every man naturally shrinks from pain, 
or the causes of pain, to himself: every one compares and 
measures the items of each with more or less wisdom and im- 
partiality. But the proposition is not true, if we mean what 
is good or evil for others: and if by good we mean (as So- 
krates is made to declare in the Gorgias) something apart 
from pleasure, and by evil something apart from pain (under- 
standing pleasure and pain in their largest sense). A man 
sometimes desires what is good for others, sometimes what 
is evil for others, as the case may be. Plato’s observation 
therefore cannot be admitted—That as to the wish or desire, 
all men are alike: one man is no better than another.” 


: Plato, Menon, c¢. 12, p. 79. B-C. k Plato, Menon, ©. 10, p. 77. 
Thy yap Bucaoobyny bopiov ois aperijs m Plato, Menon, c. II, Pp. 78. 7d 
elvar Kad Exacta TovTwy. .. . ole. Twa | wey BovAcoba mao brdpxet, Kal Tavry 
eidévar udpiov dperiis 8 Te eorw, adthy | ye oddev 5 Erepos Tod Erépou BeATiov. 
by eidéTa; Ov Euorye Sore’. 
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The second portion of Plato’s theory, advanced to explain 
Sokrates re- What virtue is, presents nothing more satisfactory. 
ee Virtue is useful or profitable: but neither health, 
dition of vit strength, beauty, wealth, power, &c., are profitable, 
te unless rightly used: nor are justice, moderation, 
ofwhat. courage, quick apprehension, good memory, &c., 
profitable, unless they are accompanied and guided by know- 
ledge or prudence.” Now if by profitable we have reference 
not to the individual agent alone, but to other persons con- 
cerned also, the proposition is true, but not instructive or 
distinct. For what is meant by right use? To what ends 
are the gifts here enumerated to be turned, in order to consti- 
tute right use? What again is meant by knowledge? know- 
ledge of what?® This is a question put by Sokrates in many 
other dialogues, and necessary to be put here also. More- 
over, knowledge is a term which requires to be determined, not 
merely to some assignable object, but also in its general import, 
no less than virtue. We shall come presently to an elaborate 
dialogue (Thetétus) in which Plato makes many attempts to 
determine knowledge generally, but ends in a confessed failure. 
Knowledge must be knowledge possessed by some one, and 
must be knowledge of something. What is it, that a man 
must know, in order that his justice or courage may become 
profitable? Is it pleasures and pains, with their causes, and 
the comparative magnitude of each (as Sokrates declares in 
the Protagoras), in order that he may contribute to diminish 
the sum of pains, increase that of pleasures, to himself or to 
the society? IZf this be what he is required to know, Plato 
should have said so—or if not, what else—in order that the 
requirement of knowledge might be made an intelligible 
condition. 

Though the subject of direct debate in the Menon is the 
Subject of same as that in the Protagoras (whether virtue be 
Menon, same . . < 
as het st teachable?) yet the manner of treating this subject 


diversity of is very different in the two. One point of differ- 
handling— 


Plato isnot ence between the two has been just noticed. An- 


» Plato, Menon, c. 24, pp. 87-88. this question is put, but not answered, 
° See Republic, vi. p. 505 B, where | respecting ¢pdynots. 
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other difference is, that whereas in Menon the teach- anxious to 
ability of virtue is assumed to be disproved, because tlon anlage 
there are no recognised teachers or learners of it—in soe 
the Protagoras this argument is produced by Sokrates, but is 
combated at length (as we shall presently see) by a counter- 
argument on the part of the Sophists, without any rejoinder 
from Sokrates. Of this counter-argument no notice is taken 
in the Menon: although, if it be well-founded, it would have 
served Anytus no less than Protagoras, as a solution of the 
difficulties raised by Sokrates. Such diversity of handling 
and argumentative fertility, are characteristic of the Platonic 
procedure. I have already remarked, that the establishment 
of positive conclusions, capable of being severed from their 
premisses, registered in the memory, and used as principles 
for deduction—is foreign to the spirit of these Dialogues of 
Search. To settle a question and finish with it—to get rid of 
the debate, as if it were a troublesome temporary necessity— 
is not what Plato desires. His purpose is, to provoke the 
spirit of enquiry—to stimulate responsive efforts of the mind 
by a painful shock of exposed ignorance—and to open before 
it a multiplicity of new roads with varied points of view. 
Nowhere in the Platonic writings is this provocative shock 
more vividly illustrated than in the Menon, by the 4. victy of 


simile of the electrical fish: a simile as striking as [OPA 


that of the magnet in Ion2 Nowhere, again, is the {iritorre- 
true character of the Sokratic intellect more clearly “"™ 
enunciated. “You complain, Menon, that I plunge your 
mind into nothing but doubt, and puzzle, and conscious ignor- 
ance. IfI do this, it is only because my own mind is already 
in that same condition.1 The only way out of it is, through 
joint dialectical colloquy and search; in which I invite you 
to accompany me, though I do not know when or where it 
will end.” And then, for the purpose of justifying as well as 
encouraging such prolonged search, Sokrates proceeds to 
unfold his remarkable hypothesis—eternal pre-existence, 
boundless past experience, and omniscience, of the mind— 


? Plato, Menon, p. 80 A. vdpkn | above about the Ion, chap. xy. p. 462. 
adacota. Compare what I have said 4 Plato, Menon, p. 80 D. 
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—identity of cognition with recognition, dependent on remi- 
niscence, “Research or enquiry (said some) is fruitless. 
You must search either for that which you know, or for 
that which you do not know. The first is superfluous—the 
second impossible: for if you do not know what a thing 
is, how are you to be satisfied that the answer which you 
find is that which you are looking for? How can you dis- 
tinguish a true solution from another which is untrue, but 


plausible ? 


Here we find explicitly raised, for the first time, that diffi- 
Great ques- culty which embarrassed the different philosophical 


tion discussed 
among the 
Grecian phi- 
losophers— 
criterion 

of truth— 
Wherein con- 


schools in Greece for the subsequent three cen- 
turies—What is the criterion of truth? Wherein 
consists the process called verification and proof, of 


sists the pro- that which is first presented as an hypothesis? 


cess of verifi- 
cation? 


This was one of the great problems debated between 


the Academics, the Stoics, and the Sceptics, until the extinc- 
tion of the schools of philosophy. 

Not one of these schools was satisfied with the very peculiar 
None of the answer which the Platonic Sokrates here gives to 


philosophers 
were satisfied 


the question. 
with the 


When truth is presented to us (he 


answer here intimates), we recognise it as an old friend after 


t Sokrates here calls this problem an 
épiorixds Adyos. Stallbaum (in his 
Prolegom. to the Menon, p. 14) de- 
scribes as a ‘‘queestiunculam, haud 
dubié ex sophistarum disciplina ar- 
reptam.” If the Sophists were the 
first to raise this question, I think 
that by doing so they rendered service 
to the interests of philosophy. The 
question isamong the first which ought 
to be thoroughly debated and sifted, if 
we are to have a body of “reasoned 
truth ” called philosophy. 

I dissent from the opinion of Stall- 
baum (p. 20), though it is adopted both 
by Socher (Ueber Platon, p. 185) and 
by Steinhart (Einleitung zum Menon, 
p. 123), that the Menon was composed 
byPlatoduring the lifetime of Sokrates. 
Schleiermacher (Hinleitung zum Gor- 
gias, p. 22; Hinleitung zum Menon, 
PP. 329-330), Ueberweg (Aechth. Plat. 
Schr. p. 226), and K. F, Hermann, on 
the other hand, regard the Menon as 
composed after the death of Sokrates, 





and on this point I agree with them, 
though whether it was composed not 
long after that event (as K. F. Her- 
mann thinks) or thirteen years after it 
(as Schleiermacher thinks), I see no 
sufficient grounds for deciding. I in- 
cline to the belief that its composition 
is considerably later than Hermann 
supposes ; the mention of the Theban 
Ismenias is one among the reasons 
rendering such later origin probable. 
Plato probably borrowed from the 
Xenophontic Anabasis the name, 
country, and social position of Menon, 
who may have received teaching from 
Gorgias, as we know that Proxenus 
did, Xen. Anab. ii.6, 16. The reader 
can compare theEinleitungof Schleier- 
macher (in which he professes to prove 
that the Menon is a corollary to the 
Theetétus and Gorgias, and an im- 
mediate antecedent to the Euthydé- 
mus,—that it solves the riddle of the 
Protagoras—and that it presupposes 
and refers back to the Pheedrus) with 
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a long absence. We know it by reason of its con- 


made by 
formity to our antecedent, pre-natal, experience (in yorihcatiba 
the Phzedon, such pre-natal experience is restricted spent 
to commerce with the substantial, intelligible, Ideas, Series 
which are not mentioned in the Menon): the soul or mind 


is immortal, has gone through an indefinite succession of 
temporary lives prior to the present, and will go through 
an indefinite succession of temporary lives posterior to the 
present—longee, canitis si cognita, vite Mors media est.” 
The mind has thus become omniscient, having seen, heard, 
and learnt everything, both on earth and in Hades: but 
such knowledge exists as a confused and unavailable mass, 
having been buried and forgotten on the commencement of 
its actual life. 

Since all nature is in universal kindred, communion, or 
interdependance, that which we hear or see here, recalls to 
the memory, by association, portions of our prior forgotten 
omniscience.’ It is in this recall or reminiscence that search, 


the Hinleitung of Steinhart (p. 120 
seq.), who contests all these proposi- 
tions, saying that the Menon is de- 
cidedly later than the Euthydémus, 
and decidedly earlier than the Thez- 
tétus, Gorgias, and Phedrus; with the 
opinions of Stallbaum and Hermann, 
who recognise an order different from 
that either of Steinhart or Schleier- 
macher; and with that of Ast, who 
rejects the Menon altogether as un- 
worthy of Plato, Every one of these 
dissentient critics has something to say 
for his opinion, while none of them (in 
my judgment) can make out anything 
like a conclusive case. The mistake 
consists in assuming that there must 
have been a peremptory order and in- 
tentional interdependance among the 
Platonic Dialogues, and next in trying 
to show by internal evidence what that 
order was. 

8 The doctrine of communion or in- 
terdependance pervading all Nature, 
with one continuous cosmical soul 
penetrating everywhere, will be found 
set forth in the kosmology of the 
Timsus, pp. 37-42-43. It was held, 
with various modifications, both by the 
Pythagoreans and the Stoics. Com- 
pare Cicero, Divinat. ii. 14-15; Vir- 


VOL, II. 





gil, Aineid vi. 715 seqq.; Georgic. 
iv. 220; Sextus Empir. adv. Ma- 
them, ix. 127; Ekphantus Pytha- 
goreus ap. Stobeeum, Tit. 48, vol. ii. 
p- 320, Gaisford. 

The view here taken by Plato, that 
all nature is cognate and interde- 
pendant—ire yap Tis picews amdons 
cvyyévous ovons—is very similar to 
the theory of Leibnitz :—“ Ubique per 
materiam disseminata statuo principia 
vitalia seu percipientia. Omnia in 
natura sunt analogica” (Leibnitz, 
Epist. ad Wagnerum, p. 400; Leibn. 
Opp. Erdmann). Farther, that the 
human mind by virtue of its interde- 
pendance or kindred with all nature, 
includes a confused omniscience, is 
also a Leibnitzian view. “Car comme 
tout est plein (ce qui rend toute la ma- 
tiere liée) et comme dans le plein tout 
mouvement fait quelqw’ effet sur les 
corps distang & mesure de la distance, 
de sorte que chaque corps est affeeté 
non seulement par ceux qui le tou- 
chent, et se ressent en quelque facon 
de tout ce qui leur arrive—mais aussi 
par leur moyen se ressent de ceux qui 
touchent les prémiers dontil est touché 
immédiatement. I] s’ensuit que cette 
communication va &% quelque distance 


C 
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learning, acquisition of knowledge, consists. Teaching and 
learning are words without meaning: the only process really 
instructive is that of dialectic debate, which, if indefatigably 
prosecuted, will dig out the omniscience buried within.* So 
vast is the theory generated in Plato’s mind, by his worship 
of dialectic, respecting that process of search to which more 
than half of his dialogues are devoted. 

In various other dialogues of Plato, the same hypothesis is 
Plato’sview found repeated. His conception of the immortality 
oftheimmor- of the soul or mind, includes pre-existence as well 


tality of the 


son puter as post-existence: a perpetual succession of tem- 


Pheiuen.a porary lives, each in a distinct body, each termi- 


Fhedon. nated by death, and each followed by renewed life 
for a time in another body. In fact, the pre-existence of 
the mind formed the most important part of Plato’s theory 
about immortality: for he employed it as the means of ex- 
plaining how the mind became possessed of general notions. 


que ce soit. Et par consequent tout , ou doué d’action interne, représentatif 
corps se ressent de tout ce qui se fait | de ’ Univers, suivant son point de vue, 
dans l’ Univers: tellement que celui, | et aussi réglé que Univers méme” 
qui voit tout, pourroit lire dans chacun | (Principes de la Nature et dela Grace, 
ce qui se fait partout et méme ce qui | p. 714, ed. Erdmann; also Systéme 
s’est fait et se fera, en remarquant | Nouveau, p. 128, a. 36). 

dans le présent ce qui est éloigné tant Leibnitz expresses more than once 
selon les temps que selon les lieux: | how much his own metaphysical views 
ciumvo, mdyra, disoit Hippocrate. | agreed with those of Plato. Lettre & 
Mais une ame ne peut lire en elle | M. Bourguet, pp. 723-725. He ex- 
méme que ce qui y est représenté dis- | presses his belief in the pre-existence 
tinctement: elle ne sauroit develop- | of the soul. “Tout ce que je crois 
per tout d’un coup ses régles, car elles | pouvoir assurer, est, que l’Ame de tout 
vontaVinfini. Ainsi quoique chaque | animal a préexisté, et a été dans un 
monade eréée représente tout Uni- | corps organique: qui enfin, par beau- 
vers, ellereprésente plus distinctement | coup de changemens, involutions, et 
le corps qui lui est particuliérement | évolutions, est devenu l’animal pré- 
affecté, et dont elle fait Entéléchie. | sent” (Lettre &’ M. Bourguet, p. 731): 
Et comme ce corps exprime tout l’Uni- | and in the Platonic doctrine of remi- 
vers par la connexion de toute la | niscence to a certain point. “Il y a 
matiére dans le plein, l’'ame représente | quelque chose de solide dans ce que 
aussi tout l’Univers en représentant ce | dit Platon de la réminiscence,” p. 137, 
corps qui lui appartient d’une maniere | b. 10; also Leibnitz’s Nouveaux Hssais 
particulitre” (Leibnitz, Monadologie, sur Entendement Humain, p. 196, 
sect. 61-62, No. 88, p. 710; Opp. Leibn. | b. 28; and Epistol. ad Hanschium, p. 
ed. Erdmann). 440, a. 12. 

Again, Leibnitz, in another Disser- See the elaborate account of the 
tation ;—“ Comme a cause de la pléni- | philosophy of Leibnitz by Dr. Kuno 
tude du monde tout est lié, et chaque | Fischer—Geschichte de neueren Phi- 
corps agit sur chaque autre corps, plus | losophie, vol. ii. pp. 226-232. 
ou moins, selon la distance, et en est t Plato, Menon, p. 81 D. édy ris 
affecté par la réaction—il s’ensuit que | avdpetos 7, kal wh amonduyn (nrav. 
chaque monade est un miroir vivant, | Compare also p. 86 B. : 
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As the doctrine is stated in the Menon, it is made applicable 
to all minds (instead of being confined, as in Pheedrus, 
Pheedon, and elsewhere, to a few highly gifted minds, and 
to commerce with the intelligible substances called Ideas), 
This appears from the person chosen to illustrate the alleged 
possibility of stimulating artificial reminiscence: that person 
is an unlettered youth, taken at hazard from among the 
numerous slaves of Menon.” 

It is true, indeed (as Schleiermacher observes), that the 
questions put by Sokrates to this youth are in great 
proportion leading questions, suggesting their own 


Doctrine of 
Plato, that 
new truth 

may be eli- 


answers. They would not have served their pur- cited by skil- 
. . examina- 
pose unless they had been such. The illustration tion out of 
. . . e unlet- 
here furnished of the Sokratic interrogatory pro- tered mina— 
ow tar cor- 


cess, is highly interesting, and his theory is in a veet? 

great degree true.* Not all learning, but an important part 
of learning, consists in reminiscence—not indeed of acqui- 
sitions made in an antecedent life, but of past experience and 
judgments in this life. Of such experience and judgments 
every one has travelled through a largé course; which has 
disappeared from his memory, yet not irrevocably. Portions 
of it may be revived, if new matter be presented to the mind, 
fitted to excite the recollection of them by the laws of asso- 
ciation. By suitable interrogations, a teacher may thus recall 
to the memory of his pupils many facts and judgments which 


u Plato, Menon, pp. 82 A, 85 E. 
mpookdArecoy TaY MoAA@Y aKodovOwy 
TovTwy Tav cavToD eva, byTWa BovAct, 
iY ev robtm co emidettoua. Stall- 
baum says that this allusion to the 
numerous slaves in attendance is in- 
tended to illustrate conspicuously the 
wealth and nobility of Menon. In 
my judgment, it is rather intended to 
illustrate the operation of pure acci- 
dent—the perfectly ordinary character 
of the mind worked upon—“ one among 
many, which you please.” 

x Plutarch (Fragment. Mep puxjjs). 
Ei ad’ érépou Erepoy evvooduer ; obK by, 
ei uh mpoeyvworto. Td éemxelpnua TAa- 
tovicdy. Ei mpoortOewey ro AdAEtTov 
Tots aigOnrois ;—Kal ad’Td TAatwrikdy. 

Plutarch, in the same fragment, 





indicates some of the objections made 
by Bion and Straton against the doc- 
trine of avduynois. How (they asked) 
does it happen that this reminiscence 
brings up often whatis false or absurd ? 
(asked Bion). If such reminiscence 
exists (asked Straton) how comes it 
that we require demonstrations to con- 
duct us to knowledge? and how is it 
that no man can play on the flute or 
the harp without practice ? 

“Ort Blwv jrdpe: wep) Tod Wevdous, et 
kal abTd Kar avduynow, ws 7d évay- 
thoy ye, 2 ob; kal th 7 GAoyla; “Ore 
Srpdrav imope, ei @orw avduynors, 
mas tvev amodeltewy ov yryvducba 
emiothwoves ; mas be ovdels avAnrhs }) 
KWapioThs yeyovev tvev medErns ; 
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MENON. 


have been hitherto forgotten: he may bring into juxtapo- 
sition those which have never before been put together in the 
mind: and he may thus make them elicit instructive com- 
parisons and inferences. He may provoke the pupils to strike 
out new results for themselves, or to follow, by means of 
their own stock of knowledge, in the path suggested by 
the questions. He may farther lead them to perceive the 
fallacy of erroneous analogies which at first presented them- 
selves as plausible; and to become painfully sensible of 
embarrassment and perplexing ignorance, before he puts 
those questions which indicate the way of escape from 


it. 


Upon the necessity of producing such painful con- 


sciousness of ignorance Plato insists emphatically, as is his 


custom.’ 


Plato does not intend here to distinguish (as many modern 
Plato’s doc- Writers distinguish) geometry from other sciences, 


trine about 
a@ priori rea- 
sonings—dif- ; 


ferent from sciences known @ posterior? or from experience. 


the modern 
doctrine. 


as if geometry were known @ priori, and other 


He 


does not suppose that geometrical truths are such 


that no man can possibly believe the contrary of them; or 


y Plato, Menon, c. 18, p. 84. The 
sixteenth Dissertation of Maximus 
Tyrius presents a rhetorical ampli- 
fication of this doctrine—raca ud- 
Onots, avduynois—in which he enters 
fully into the spirit of the Menon and 
the Phedon—abrodidacrdéy Ti xphua h 
wuxh—n Wuxis eUpeois, a’toyevys Tis 
ovoa, Kal avtopuys, Kal Eduputos, tl 
BAdo ot 7) SdEaL GANOE?s eveipdsmuevan, 
dy TH emeyepoe Te Kal kvyrdter émio- 
Thun wvoua; (ec. 6). Compare also 
Cicero, Tuse. D. i. 24. The doctrine 
has furnished a theme for very elegant 
poetry: both inthe Consolatio Philo- 
sophie of Boethius—the piece which 
ends with 
“‘ Ac si Platonis Musa personat verum, 

Quod quisque discit, immemor recordatur’’— 
and in Wordsworth—“ Our birth is but 
a sleep and a forgetting,” &c. 

On the other hand Aristotle alludes 
also to the same doctrine and criticises 
it; but he does not seem (so far as I 
can understand this brief allusion) to 
seize exactly Plato’s meaning. This is 
theremark of the Scholiast on Aristotle; 
and I think it just. It is curious to 





compare the way in which davduynois 
is handled by Plato in the Menon and 
Phedon, and by Aristotle in the valu- 
able little tract—Mep) uviyns kat ava- 
pvjoews (p. 451, b.). Aristotle has 
his own way of replying to the diffi- 
culty raised in the question of Menon, 
and tries to show that sometimes we 
know in one sense and do not know in 
another. See Aristotel. Analyt. Priora, 
ii. p. 67, a, 22; Analyt. Posterior. i. p. 
71, a.27; and the Scholiaon the former 
passage, p. 193, b. 21, ed. Brandis. 

Sir William Hamilton, in one of the 
Appendixes to his edition of Reid’s 
Works (Append. D. p. 890 seq.), has 
given a learned and valuable transla- 
tion and illustration of the treatise of 
Aristotle Tep) "Avauvfoews. I note, 
however, with some surprise,that while 
collecting many interesting comments 
from writers who lived after Aristotle, 
he has not adverted to what was said 
upon this same subject by Plato, before 
Aristotle. It was the more to be ex- 
pected that he would do this, since he 
insists so emphatically upon the com- 
plete originality of Aristotle. 
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that they are different in this respect from the truths of any 
other science. He here maintains that all the sciences le 
equally in the untaught mind,’ but buried, forgotten, and 
confused: so as to require the skill of the questioner not 
merely to recall them into consciousness, but to disentangle 
truth from error. Far from supposing that the untaught 
mind has a natural tendency to answer correctly geometrical 
questions, he treats erroneous answers as springing up more 
naturally than true answers, and as requiring a process of 
painful exposure before the mind can be put upon the right 
track. ‘The questioner, without possessing any knowledge 
himself (so Plato thinks), can nevertheless exercise an influ- 
ence at once stimulating, corrective, and directive. He 
stimulates the action of the associative process, to call up 
facts, comparisons, and analogies, bearing on the question: 
he arrests the respondent on a wrong answer, creating within 
him a painful sense of ignorance and embarrassment: he 
directs him by his subsequent questions into the path of 
right answers. His obstetric aid (to use the simile in Plato’s 
Theetétus), though presupposing the pregnancy of the re- 
spondent mind, is indispensable both to forward the child- 
birth, and to throw away any offspring which may happen 
to be deformed. In the Theetétus, the main stress is laid 
on that part of the dialogue which is performed by the 
questioner: in the Menon, upon the latent competence and 
large dead stock of an untaught respondent. 

The mind of the slave questioned by Sokrates is discovered 
to be pregnant. Though he has received no teaching from 
any professed geometer, he is nevertheless found competent, 
when subjected to a skilful interrogatory, to arrive at last, 
through a series of mistakes, at correct answers, determining 
certain simple problems of geometry. He knows nothing 
about geometry: nevertheless there exist in his mind true 
opinions respecting that which he does not know. These 
opinions are “called up like a dream” by the interrogatories : 
which, if repeated and diversified, convert the opinions into 


2 Plato, Menon, c. 20, p. 85. obtos 


mdons ae dase TAaUTA TadTa, Kal TOY 
yap (the untaught slave) mouoe: mepl 


trrov pablnudtav amdvrwv. 
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knowledge, taken up by the respondent out of himself.* The 
opinions are inherited from an antecedent life and born with 
him, since they have never been taught to him during this 
life. 

It is thus that Plato applies to philosophical theory the 
doctrine (borrowed from the Pythagoreans) of pre-natal expe- 
rience and cognitions: which he considers, not as inherent: 
Pen appurtenances of the mind, but as acquisitions made 


theory about 7 *y arl i 
ete by the mind during various antecedent lives. These 


perience. ug ideas (Plato argues) cannot have been acquired 
and. measure during the present life, because the youth has re- 
Metastal ceived no special teaching in geometry. But Plato 
experience. here takes no account of the multiplicity and diver- 
sity of experiences gone through, comparisons made, and ac- 
quirements lodged, in the mind of a youthful adult however 
unlettered. He recognises no acquisition of knowledge except 
through special teaching. So, too, in the Protagoras, we shall 
find him putting into the mouth of Sokrates the doctrine— 
That virtue is not taught and cannot be taught, because there 
were no special masters or times of teaching. But in that 
dialogue we shall also see Plato furnishing an elaborate reply 
to this doctrine in the speech of Protagoras; who indicates 
the multifarious and powerful influences which are perpetu- 
ally operative, even without special professors, in creating 
and enforcing ethical sentiment. If Plato had taken pains 
to study the early life of the untaught slave, with its stock of 
facts, judgments, comparisons, and inferences suggested by 
analogy, &c., he might easily have found enough to explain 
the competence of the slave to answer the questions appear- 
ing in the dialogue. And even if enough could not have 
been found, to afford a direct and specific explanation—we 
must remember that only a very small proportion of the long 
series of mental phenomena realised in the infant, the child, 


a Plato, Menon, c. 20, p. 85. . 


kal moAAaxh, olaW Brit TeAEvTaY oOvdeE- 
TG ovx eiddTt dpa mepl way dy ph | vs Arrov axpiBs emorhoera meph 
cidf everow adnbeis Sdtu; Kal viv mev | adT@y; Odxody oddevds SiddkavTos GAD’ 
ye adtG bowep ivap apri ava- | epwrhoavtos émorhoerat, dvadraBoyv ad- 
kexlynyra af Sdta adrou ei S¢ adrdy | ros ef éavTod Thy emiorhuny ; 

Tis GvEpHoeTa TMOAAAKIS TA aVTA TAdTA 
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the youth, ever comes to be remembered or recorded. To 
assume that the large unknown remainder would be insuf- 
ficient, if known, to afford the explanation sought, is neither 
philosophical nor reasonable. This is assumed in every form 
of the doctrine of innate ideas: and assumed by Plato here 
without even trying any explanation to dispense with the 
hypothesis: simply because the youth interrogated had never 
received any special instruction in geometry. 

I have already observed, that though great stress is laid in 
this dialogue upon the doctrine of opinions and knowledge 
inherited from an antecedent life—upon the distinction be- 
tween true opinion and knowledge—and upon the identity 
of the process of learning with reminiscence—yet Little or 
nothing is said about universal Ideas or Forms, so gait igcee 
much dwelt upon in other dialogues. In the Phe- the Platonic. 
drus and Pheedon, it is with these universal Ideas ae 
that the mind is affirmed to have had communion during its 
prior existence, as contrasted with the particulars of sense 
apprehended during the present life: while in the Menon, the 
difference pointed out between true opinions and knowledge 
is something much less marked and decisive. Both the one 
and the other are said to be, not acquired during this life, but 
inherited from antecedent life: to be innate, yet unperceived 
—revived by way of reminiscence and interrogation. ‘True 
opinions are affirmed to render as much service as knowledge, 
in reference to practice. There is only this distinction be- 
tween them—that true opinions are transient, and will not 
remain in the mind until they are bound in it by causal 
reasoning, or become knowledge. 

What Plato meant by this “causal reasoning, or compu- 
tation of cause,” is not clearly explained. But he what Piato 


Cee . eant b 
affirms very unequivocally, first, that the distinction Saree) Bose 


soning—his 


between true opinion and knowledge is one of the distinction 


between 


few things of which he feels assured >—next, with knowledge 
and right 


somewhat less confidence, that the distinction con- opinion. 


> Plato, Menon, c. 40, p. 98. 811 8 | etwep 71 AAO halny by eidévar, GAL ya 
earl Tt GAdotoy dpOh Sdta Kad emiorhun, | 8 bv palny, ey B® ody k al rodTo 
od mdvv pot SoK@ TodTo eixdCew: AN | exelvwy Oelny by ay olda. 
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sists only in the greater security which knowledge affords for 
permanent in-dwelling in the mind. This appears substanti- 
ally the same distinction as what is laid down in other words 
towards the close of the dialogue—That those, who have 
only true opinions and not knowledge, judge rightly without 
knowing how or why; by an aptitude not their own but 
supplied to them from without for the occasion, in the nature 
of inspiration or prophetic estrus. Hence they are unable 
to teach others, or to transfer this occasional inspiration to 
any one else. They cannot give account of what they affect 
to know, nor answer scrutinising questions to test it. This 
power of answering and administering cross-examination, 1s 
Plato’s characteristic test of real knowledge—as I have 
already observed in my sixth chapter. 

To translate the views of Plato into analogous views of a 
This distine. LLOdern philosopher, we may say—That right opi- 


tion cem- 1 : ; 2 - che - 
pareiwin Dion, as contrasted with knowledge, is a discriminat 


Ieacnet =6ing and acute empirical judgment: inferring only 
ies from old particulars to new particulars (without the 
intermediate help and guarantee of general propositions dis- 
tinctly enuntiated and interpreted), but selecting for every 
new case the appropriate analogies out of the past, with 
which it ought to be compared. Many persons judge in this 
manner fairly well, and some with extreme success. But let 
them be ever so successful in practice, they proceed without 
any conscious method; they are unable to communicate the 
grounds of their inferences to others: and when they are 
right, it is only by haphazard—that is (to use Plato’s lan- 
guage), through special inspiration vouchsafed to them by 
the Gods. But when they ascend to knowledge, and come to 
judge scientifically, they then distribute these particular facts 
into classes—note the constant sequences as distinguished 
from the occasional—and draw their inferences in every 
new case according to such general laws or uniformities 
of antecedent and consequent. Such uniform and uncon- 
ditional antecedents are the only causes of which we have 
cognizance. They admit of being described in the language 
which Plato here uses (airiac Noyiou), and they also 
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serve as reasons for justifying or explaining our inferences to 


others.¢ 


The manner in which Anytus, the accuser of Sokrates be- 


fore the Dikastery, is introduced into this dialogue, 
deserves notice. The questions are put to him by 
Sokrates—*“Is virtue teachable? How is Menon 
to learn virtue, and from whom? 
do as he would do if he wished to learn medicine 


Manifesta- 
tion of Any- 
tus—intense 
antipathy to 
the Sophists 
and to philo- 
sophy gene- 
rally. 


Ought he not to 


or music: to put himself under some paid professional man 
as teacher?” Anytus answers these questions in the affirma- 
tive: but asks, where such professional teachers of virtue are 


to be found. 


© We have seen that in the Menon 
Plato denies all d.5ax, and recognises 
nothing but avduvynois. The doctrine 
of the Timeus (p. 51 D-E) is very 


different. He there lays especial stress. 


on the distinction between d:dax% 
and mei#é—the first belonging to 
érirt hun, the second to dééa. Also in 
Gorgias, 454, and in Republic, v. pp. 
477-479, about 8df and émorhun. 
In those dialogues the distinction be- 
tween the two is presented as marked 
and fundamental, as if défa alone was 
fallible and émiorfun infallible. In 
the Menon the distinction appears as 
important, but not fundamental; the 
Platonic Ideas or Universals being not 
recognised as constituting a substan- 
tive world by themselves. In this re- 
spect the Menon is nearer to the truth 
in describing the difference between 
6p6y ddéa and emornun. Mr, J. 8. Mill 
(in the chapter of his System of Logic 
wherein the true theory of the Syllo- 
gism is for the first time expounded) 
has clearly explained what that differ- 
ence amounts to. All our inferences 
are from particulars, sometimes to new 
particulars directly and at once (5déa), 
sometimes fo generals in the first in- 
stance, and through them to new par- 
ticulars ; which latter, or scientific pro- 
cess, is highly valuable as a security for 
correctness (émiorjun). “ Notonly(says 
Mr. Mill) may we reason from par- 
ticulars to particulars without passing 
through generals, but we perpetually 
dosoreason. Allour earliest inferences 
areof this nature. From the first dawn 
of intelligence we draw inferences, but 
years elapse before we learn the use of 








“There are the Sophists,” replies Sokrates. 


general language. Weare constantly 
reasoning from ourselves to other 
people, or from one person to another, 
without giving ourselves the trouble 
to erect our observations into general 
maxims of human or external nature. 
If we have an extensive experience 
and retain its impressions strongly, we 
may acquire in this manner a very 
considerable power of accurate judg- 
ment, which we may be utterly incap- 
able of justifying or of communicating 
to others. Among the higher order of 
practical intellects, there have been 
many of whom it was remarked how 
admirably they suited their means to 
their ends, without being able to give 
any sufficient account of what they did; 
and applied, or seemed to apply, re- 
condite principles which they were 
wholly unable to state. This is a 
natural consequence of haying a mind 
stored with appropriate particulars, 
and haying been accustomed to reason 
at once from these to fresh particulars, 
without practising the habit of stating 
to one’s self or others the correspond- 
ing general propositions. The cases 
of men of talent performing wonderful 
things they know not how, are ex- 
amples of the rudest and most spon- 
taneous forms of the operations of 
superior minds. It isa defect in them, 
and often a source of errors, not to 
have generalised as they went on; but 
generalization, though ahelp, the most 
important indeed of all helps, is not an 
essential” (Mill, Syst. of Logic, Book 
II. ch. ili. pp. 212-213-215, ed. 4). 
Compare the first chapter of the Meta- 


physica of Aristotle, p. 980, a. 15, b. 7. 
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Upon this Anytus breaks out into a burst of angry invective 
against the Sophists; denouncing them as corruptors of youth, 
whom none but a madman would consult, and who ought to 
be banished by public authority. 

Why are you so bitter against the Sophists? asks So- 
krates. Have any of them ever injured you? Anyt.— 
No: never: I have never been in the company of any one 
of them, nor would I ever suffer any of my family to be so. 
Sokr.—Then you have no experience whatever about the 
Sophists ? Anyt—None: and I hope that I never may have. 
Sokr.—How then can you know about this matter, how far it 
is good or bad, if you have no experience whatever about it ? 
Anyt.—Kasily. I know what sort of men the Sophists are, 
whether I have experience of them or not. Sokr.—Perhaps 
you are a prophet, Anytus: for how else you can know 
about them, I do not understand, even on your own state- 
ment.4 

Anytus then declares, that the persons from whom Menon 
ought to learn virtue are the leading practical politicians; 
and that any one of them can teach it. But Sokrates puts a 
series of questions, showing that the leading Athenian poli- 
ticians, Themistoklés, Periklés, &c., have not been able to 
teach virtue even to their own sons: @ fortiori therefore, they 
cannot teach it to any one else. Anytus treats this series of 
questions as disparaging and calumnious towards the great 
men of Athens. He breaks off the conversation abruptly, 
with an angry warning to Sokrates to be cautious about his 
language, and to take care of his own safety. 

The dialogue is then prosecuted and finished between 
Sokrates and Menon: and at the close of it, Sokrates says— 
“Talk to Anytus, and communicate to him that persuasion 
which you have yourself contracted,°in order that he may be 
more mildly disposed: for, if you persuade him, you will do 
some good to the Athenians as well as to himself.” 

The enemy and accuser of Sokrates is here depicted as the 


d Plato, Menon, ec. 30, p. 92. mete Kal toy tévoy tdyde “AvuTov, Iva 
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bitter enemy of the Sophists also. And Plato takes pains to 
exhibit the enmity of Anytus to the Sophists as 
founded on no facts or experience. Without having 
seen or ascertained anything about them, Anytus 
hates them as violently as if he had sustained from aihoneen: 
them some personal injury: a sentiment which many Platonic 
eritics and many historians of philosophy have inherited from 
him.£ Whether the corruption which these Sophists were 
accused of bringing about in the minds of youth, was inten- 
tional or not intentional on their part—how such corruption 
could have been perpetually continued, while at the same 
time the eminent Sophists enjoyed long and unabated esteem 
from the youth themselves and from their relatives— 
are difficulties which Anytus does not attempt to explain, 
though they are started here by Sokrates. Indeed we find 
the same topics employed by Sokrates himself, in his defence 
before the Dikasts against the same charge. Anytus has 
confidence in no one except the practical statesmen: and 
when a question is raised about thei power to impart their 
own excellence to others, he presently takes offence against 
Sokrates also. The same causes which have determined his 
furious antipathy against the Sophists, make him ready to 
transfer the like antipathy to Sokrates. He is a man of plain 
sense, practical habits, and conservative patriotism—who 
worships what he finds accredited as virtue, and dislikes the 
talkers and theorisers about virtue in general: whether they 
debated in subtle interrogation and dialectics, like Sokrates— 
or lectured in eloquent continuous discourse, like Protagoras. 
He accuses the Sophists, in this dialogue, of corrupting the 
youth ; just as he and Melétus, before the Dikastery, accused 


The enemy 
of Sokrates 
is also the 
enemy ofthe 
Sophists— 


f Upon the bitter antipathy here 
expressed by Anytus against the 
Sophists, whom nevertheless he admits 
that he does not at all know, Steinhart 
remarks as follows :—“Gerade so haben 
zu allen Zeiten Orthodoxe und Fanati- 
ker aller Arten iiber ihre Gegner ab- 
geurtheilt, ohne sie zu kennen oder 
auch nur kennen lernen zu wollen” 
(Einleit. zum Menon, not. 15, p. 173). 

Certainly orthodox and fanatical 





persons often do what is here imputed 
to them. But Steinhart might have 
found a still closer parallel with Any- 
tus, in his own criticisms, and in those 
of many other Platonic critics on the 
Sophists; the same expressions of 
bitterness and severity, with the same 
slender knowledge of the persons upon 
whom they bear, 

& Plato, Apol. So. pp. 26 A, 33 D, 


34 B. 
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Sokrates of the same offence. He understands the use of 
words, to discuss actual business before the assembly or 
Dikastery ; but he hates discourse on the generalities of ethics 
or philosophy. He is essentially pusdAoyoc. The point which 
he condemns in the Sophists, is that which they have in 
common with Sokrates. 

In many of the Platonic dialogues, we have the antithesis 
The Menon between Sokrates and the Sophists brought out, as 


brings for- 


wartihe, t0 the different point of view from which the one 


point of ana- 


Hay between aNd the other approached ethical questions. But 
ce in this portion of the Menon, we find exhibited the 
a wnich both feature of analogy between them, in which both 


tical states. one and the other stood upon ground obnoxious to 
a the merely practical politicians. Far from regard- 
ing hatred against the Sophists as a mark of virtue in Anytus, 
Sokrates deprecates it as unwarranted and as menacing to 
philosophy in all her manifestations. The last declaration 
ascribed to Anytus, coupled with the last speech of Sokrates 
in the dialogue, show us that Plato conceives the anti-So- 
phistic antipathy as being anti-Sokratic also, in its natural 
consequences. That Sokrates was in common parlance a 
Sophist, disliked by a large portion of the general public, and 
ridiculed by Aristophanes, on the same grounds as those 
whom Plato calls Sophists—is a point which I have noticed 
elsewhere. 
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CHA PPLER EX X I. 


PROTAGORAS., 


THE dialogue called Protagoras presents a larger assemblage 
of varied and celebrated characters, with more of scenic ar- 
dramatic winding, and more frequent breaks and aad panes 
resumptions in the conversation, than any dialogue abioeuck. 
of Plato—not excepting even Symposion and Republic. It 
exhibits Sokrates in controversy with the celebrated Sophist 
Protagoras, in the presence of a distinguished society, most of 
whom take occasional part in the dialogue. This controversy 
is preceded by a striking conversation between Sokrates and 
Hippokrates—a youth of distinguished family, eager to profit 
by the instructions of Protagoras. The two Sophists Prodikus 
and Hippias, together with Kallias, Kritias, Alkibiades, Eryx- 
imachus, Phedrus, Pausanias, Agathon, the two sons of 
Periklés(Paralus and Xanthippus), Charmides son of Glaukon, 
Antimeerus of Mende, a promising pupil of Protagoras, who 
is in training for the profession of a Sophist—these and others 
are all present at the meeting, which is held in the house of 
Kallias. Sokrates himself recounts the whole—both his 
conversation with Hippokrates and that with Protagoras—to 
a nameless friend. 

This dialogue enters upon a larger and more comprehensive 
ethical theory than anything in the others hitherto noticed. 
But it contains also a great deal in which we hardly recog- 
nise, or at least cannot verify, any distinct purpose, either of 
search or exposition. Much of it seems to be composed with 
a literary or poetical view, to enhance the charm or interest 
of the composition. The personal characteristics of each 
speaker—the intellectual peculiarities of Prodikusand Hippias 
—the ardent partisanship of Alkibiades—are brought out as 


a Plato, Protag. p. 315. 
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ina real drama. But the great and marked antithesis is that 
between the Sophist Protagoras and Sokrates—the Hektor 
and Ajax of the piece: who stand forward in single combat, 
exchange some serious blows, yet ultimately part as friends. 
An introduction of some length impresses upon us forcibly 
Introduction, the celebrity of the great Sophist, and the earnest 
fsmness of interest excited by his visit to Athens. Hippokrates, 


the youthful 


ppperrates a young man of noble family and eager aspirations 


ace for improvement, having just learnt the arrival of 
‘eons: Protagoras, comes to the house of Sokrates and 
awakens him before daylight, entreating that Sokrates will 
introduce him to the new-comer. He is ready to give all 
that he possesses in order that he may become wise like 
Protagoras.» While they are awaiting a suitable hour for 
such introduction, Sokrates puts a series of questions to test 
the force of Hippokrates.° 

Sokr.—You are now intending to visit Protagoras, and to 
sokrates Pay him for something to be done for you—tell me 
Hippokrates What manner of man it is that you are going to 


Hippokrates 
as to his pur- visit—and what manner of man do you wish to be- 


pose and ex- 

fom Pr. come? If you were going in like manner to pay a 
“eens: fee for instruction to your namesake Hippokrates of 
Kos, you would tell me that you were going to him as to a 
physician—and that you wished to qualify yourself for be- 
coming a physician. If you were addressing yourself with 
the like view to Pheidias or Polykletus, you would go to 
them as to sculptors, and for the purpose of becoming yourself 
a sculptor. Now then that we are to go in all this hurry to 
Protagoras, tell me who he is and what title he bears, as we 
called Pheidias a sculptor ? Hipp.—tThey call him a Sophist.4 
Sokr.—We are going to pay him then as a Sophist? Hipp.— 
Certainly. Sokr.+And what are you to become by going to 
him? Hipp—Why, judging from the preceding analogies, 
I am to become a Sophist. Sokr—But would not you be 
ashamed of presenting yourself to the Grecian public as a 


> Plato, Protag, pp. 310-311 A. pouns Sieckdrovy abtoy Kal hpdtar, 
© Plato, Protag. p. 311 B. xa eyo | &e. 
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Sophist ? Hipp.—Yes: if I am to tell you my real opinion.° 
Sokr.—Perhaps however you only propose to visit Protagoras, 
as you visited your schoolmaster and your musical or gymnas- 
tical teacher: not for the purpose of entering that career as 
a professional man, but to acquire such instruction as is suit- 
able for a private citizen and a freeman? Hipp.—That is 
more the instruction which I seek from Protagoras. Sokr.— 
Do you know then what you are going to do? You are con- 
signing your mind to be treated by one whom you call a 
Sophist: but I shall be surprised if you know what a Sophist 
is‘—and if you do not know, neither do you know what it is 
—good or evil—to which you are consigning your mind. 
Hipp.—t think I do know. The Sophist is, as the name 
implies, one cognizant of matters wise and able.® Sokr.— 
That may be said also of painters and carpenters. If we were 
asked in what special department are painters cognizant of 
matters wise and able, we should specify that it was in the 
workmanship of portraits. Answer me the same question 
about the Sophist. What sort of workmanship does he 
direct? Hipp—That of forming able speakers." Sokr.— 
Your answer may be correct, but it is not specific enough: 
for we must still ask, About what is it that the Sophist forms 
able speakers? just as the harp-master makes a man an able 


hewill probably answer as Hippokrates 
does. But there is nothing at all in 
the question to imply that the school- 
master or the professor is a worthless 
pretender—or the youth foolish, for 


e Plato, Protag. p. 312 A. od 38e, 
fv & eye, mpds Gedy, ode ty aicxtvo.o 
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(Platon’s Leben, p. 78) and other Pla- 
tonic critics treat this Sophistomanie 
(as they call it) of an Athenian youth 
as something ludicrous and contempt- 
ible: all the more ludicrous because 
(they say) none of them goes to qualify 
himself for becoming a Sophist, but 
would even be ashamed of the title. 
Yet if we suppose the same question 
addressed to a young Englishman of 
rank and fortune (as Hippokrates was 
at Athens), “ Why do you put yourself 
under the teaching of Dr. at 
Eton or Professor at Oxford ? 
Do you intend to qualify yourself for 
becoming a schoolmaster or a pro- 
fessor?” He will laugh at you for 
the question: if he answers it seriously, 











being anxious to obtain instruction 
from him; which is the inference that 
Astand other Platonic critics desire us 
to draw about the Athenian Sophists. 

f Plato, Protag. p. 312 B. 6, rT b€ 
mote 6 copioThs ear, Oavudcow by ei 
olaba, &e. 

& Plato, Protag. p. 312 C. ds mep 
Tobvoma A€yel, TY TGV Topav emiTH- 
pova. (Quasi sophistes sit—é réy 
copay torns, Heindorf.) If this sup- 
position of Heindorf be just, we may 
see in it an illustration of the etymo- 
logical views of Plato, which I shall 
notice when I come to the Kratylus. 

h Plato, Protag. p. 312 C. olas 
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speaker about harping, at the same time that he teaches 
him harping. About what is it that the Sophist forms able 
speakers: of course about that which he himself knows ?' 
Hipp—Probably. Sokr.—What then is that, about which 
the Sophist is himself cognizant, and makes his pupil cog- 
nizant? Hipp—By Zeus, I cannot give you any farther 
answer.* 

Sokr.—Do you see then to what danger you are going to 
Dangerof submit your mind? If the question were about 
fnbibe the trusting your body to any one, with the risk whether 
ctasophiss it should become sound or unsound, you would have 


without 


knowing be- thought long, and taken much advice, before you 


forehand x re ° 
what heis decided. But now, when it is about your mind, 


teach, which you value more than your body, and upon 
the good or evil of which all your affairs turn '!—you are 
hastening without reflection and without advice, you are 
ready to pay all the money that you possess or can obtain, with 
a firm resolution already taken to put yourself at all hazard 
under Protagoras: whom you do not know—with whom you 
have never once talked—whom you call a Sophist, without 
knowing what a Sophist is? Aipp—tI must admit the case 
to be as you say." Sokr.—Perhaps the Sophist is a man 
who brings for sale those transportable commodities, instruc- 
tion or doctrine, which form the nourishment of the mind. 
Now the traders in food for the body praise indiscriminately 
all that they have to sell, though neither they nor their 
purchasers know whether it is good for the body ; unless by 
chance any one of them be a gymnastic trainer or a phy- 
sician." So, too, these Sophists, who carry about food for the 
mind, praise all that they have to sell: but perhaps some of 
them are ignorant, and assuredly their purchasers are igno- 
rant, whether it be good or bad for the mind: unless by 
accident any one possess medical knowledge about the mind. 

i Plato, Protag. p.312C0. épwrhcews ' Plato, Protag. p.313 A. 888 mept 
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Now if you, Hippokrates, happen to possess such knowledge 
of what is good or bad for the mind, you may safely purchase 
doctrine from Protagoras or from any one else:° but if not, 
you are hazarding and putting at stake your dearest interests. 
The purchase of doctrines is far more dangerous than that of 
eatables or drinkables. As to these latter, you may carry 
them away with you in separate vessels, and before you take 
them into your body you may invoke the Expert, to tell you 
what you may safely eat and drink, and when, and how much. 
But this cannot be done with doctrines. You cannot carry 
away them in a separate vessel to be tested; you learn them 
and take them into the mind itself; so that you go away, after 
having paid your money, actually damaged or actually bene- 
fited, as the case may be.P We will consider these matters 
in conjunction with our elders. But first let us go and talk 
with Protagoras—we can consult the others afterwards. 





Such is the preliminary conversation of Sokrates with Hip- 
pokrates, before the interview with Protagoras. I Remarks on 
have given it (like the introduction to the Lysis) at auction, 
considerable length, because it is a very charac- sin ofknow 
teristic specimen of the Sokratico-Platonic point of to light. 

view. It brings to light that false persuasion of knowledge, 
under which men unconsciously act, especially in what con- 
cerns the mind and its treatment. Common fame and cele- 
brity suffice to determine the most vehement. aspirations 
towards a lecturer, in one who has never stopped to reflect 
or enquire what the lecturer does. ‘he pressure applied by 
Sokrates in his successive questions, to get beyond vague 
generalities into definite particulars—the insufficiency, there- 
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by exposed, of the conceptions with which men usually rest 
satisfied—exhibit the working of his Elenchus in one of its 
most instructive ways. The parallel drawn between the body 
and the mind—the constant precaution taken in the case of 
the former to consult the professional man and to follow his 
advice in respect both to discipline and nourishment—are in 
the same vein of sentiment which we have already followed 
in other dialogues. Here too, as elsewhere, some similar 
Hzpert, in reference to the ethical and intellectual training 
of mind, is desiderated, as still more imperatively necessary. 
Yet where is he to be found? How is the business of mental 
training to be brought to a beneficial issue without him? Or 
is Protagoras the man to supply such a demand? We shall 
presently see. 





Sokrates and Hippokrates proceed to the house of Kallias, 


Sokrates and and find him walking about in the fore-court with 
Hippokrates 

go to the Protagoras, and some of the other company ; all of 
ouse 0 al- . . . . 
lias. | Com- whom are described as treating the Sophist with 
pany therein. 5 . SK 
Respect almost ostentatious respect. Prodikus and Hippias 
shown to . . Ses. os 
Protagoras. have each their separate hearers, in or adjoining to 


the court. Sokrates addresses Protagoras. 
Sokr.—Protagoras, I and Hippokrates here are come to 
talk to you about something. Prot—Do you wish 
Protazoras, tO talk to me alone, or in presence of the rest? 
theater, Soki'.—To us it is indifferent: but I will tell you 


declaring th 5 
antiquity of What we come about, and you may then determine 


the sophisti- s s s 
cal profes. for yourself. This Hippokrates is a young man of 


sion, and his 


own open- noble family, and fully equal to his contemporaries 
ing himeclf in capacity. He wishes to become distinguished in 
ee tho city: and he thinks he shall best attain that 
object through your society. Consider whether you would 
like better to talk with him alone, or in presence of the 
rest. Prot.—Your consideration on my behalf, Sokrates, is 


Questions of 
Sokrates to 


4 Plat. Prot. p. 316. which Xenophon assigns to his friend 

The motive assigned by Hippokrates, | Proxenus for taking lessons AAU pave 
for putting himself under the teaching | ing fees to the Leontine Gorgias 
of Protagoras, is just the same as that | (Xen. Anab. ii, 6, 16). 
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reasonable. A person of my profession must be cautious in 
his proceedings. I, a foreigner, visit large cities, persuading 
the youth of best family to frequent my society in prefer- 
ence to that of their kinsmen and all others; in the con- 
viction that I shall do them good. I thus inevitably become 
exposed to much jealousy and even to hostile conspiracies.? 
The sophistical art is an old one;* but its older professors, 
being afraid of enmity if they proclaimed what they really 
were, have always disguised themselves under other titles. 
Some, like Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides, called themselves 
poets: others, Orpheus, Museeus, &c., professed to prescribe 
religious rites and mysteries: others announced themselves 
as gymnastic trainers or teachers of music. But I have de- 
parted altogether from this policy; which indeed did not 
succeed in really deceiving any leading men—whom alone it 
was intended to deceive—and which, when found out, entailed 
upon its authors the additional disgrace of being considered. 
deceivers. The true caution consists in open dealing; and 
this is what I have always adopted. Iavow myself a Sophist,. 
educating men. Iam now advanced in years, old enough to 
be the father of any of you, and have grown old in the profes- 
sion: yet during all these years, thank God, I have suffered 
no harm either from my practice or my title.t If therefore 
you desire to converse with me, it will be far more agree- 
able to me to converse in presence of all who are now in the 


house." 


* The jealousy felt by fathers, 
mothers,and relatives against a teacher 
or converser who acquired great in- 
fluence over their youthful relatives, 
is alluded to by Sokrates in the 
Platonic Apology (p. 37 E), and is 
illustrated by a tragical incident in 
the Cyropedia of Xenophon, iii. 1. 
14-38. Compare also Xenophon, Me- 
morab. i. 2, 52. 

§ Plat. Prot. p. 316 D. 
copirtixiy téxvny gnur 
marady. 

t Plat. Prot. p. 317 C. dere oly 
Gee eimeivy pundev bewdy maoxew ia Td 
bmodovyety copioTys elvan. 

u Plat. Prot. p. 317._D. In the 
Menon, the Platonic Sokrates is made 


eye 5 Thy 
wey elvat 


| to say that Protagoras died at the age 
of seventy; that he had practised 
forty years as a Sophist; and that 
during all that long time he had en- 
joyed the highest esteem and reputa- 
tion, even after his death, ‘down to 
the present day ” (Menon, p. 91 E). 
It must be remembered that the 
speech, of which I have just given an 
abstract, is delivered not by the his- 
torical, real, Protagoras, but by the 
character named Protagoras, depicted 
by Plato in this dialogue: 7. e. the 
speech is composed by Plato himself. 
I read, therefore, with much surprise, 
a note of Heindorf (ad p. 316 D), 
wherein he says about Protagoras: 
“ Callidé’ in postremis reticet, quod 


D 2 
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On hearing this, Sokrates—under the suspicion (he tells 


Protagorss US) that Protagoras wanted to show off in the pre- 
refers ti : : : 

tonverse in sence of Prodikus and Hippias—proposes to con- 
resence of . : . 
The assem- vene all the dispersed guests, and to talk in their 
bled com- : ook : 

pany. hearing. This is accordingly done, and the con- 


versation recommences—Sokrates repeating the introductory 
request which he had preferred on behalf of Hippokrates. 
Sokr_—Hippokrates is anxious to distinguish himself in the 


Answers of city, and thinks that he shall best attain this end 
He intends by placing himself under your instruction. He 
young men would gladly learn, Protagoras, what will happen 
as virtuous 


citizens. to him, if he comes into intercourse with you. 


Prot.—Young man, if you come to me, on the day of your 
first visit, you will go home better than you came, and on 
the next day the like: each successive day you will make 
progress for the better.* Sokr—Of course he will; there 
is nothing surprising in that: but towards what, and about 
what, will he make progress? Prot—Your question is a rea- 
sonable one, and I am glad to reply to it. I shall not throw 
him back—as other Sophists do, with mischievous effect— 
into the special sciences, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
music, &., just after he has completed his course in them. 
I shall teach him what he really comes to learn: wisdom 
and good counsel, both respecting his domestic affairs, that 
he may manage his own family well—and respecting the 


addere poterat, xphuara d.ddvras.” 
“Protagoras cunningly keeps back, 
what he might have here added, that 
people gave him money for his teach- 
ing.” Heindorf must surely have 
supposed that he was commenting 


historical person called Protagoras. 
Otherwise what can be meant by this 
charge of “cunning reticence or keep- 
ing back?” Protagoras here speaks 
what Plato puts into his mouth; 
neither more nor less. What makes 
the remark of Heindorf the more pre- 
posterous is, that in page 328 B the 
very fact, which Protagoras is here said 
“cunningly to keep back,” appears 
mentioned by Protagoras; and men- 
tioned in the same spirit of honourable 





frankness and fair-dealing as that 
which pervades the discourse which I 
have just (freely) translated. Indeed 
nothing can be more marked than the 
way in which Plato makes Protagoras 


| dwell with emphasis on the frank- 
upon a real speech, delivered by the | 


ness and openness of his dealing: 
nothing can be more at variance with 
the character which critics give us of 
the Sophists, as “cheats, who de- 
frauded pupils of their money while 
teaching them nothing at all, or what 
they themselves knew to be false.” 

x Plato, Protag. p. 318 A. “Qui 
ad philosophorum scholas venit, quo- 
tidié secum aliquid boni ferat: aut 
sanior domum redeat, aut sanabilior.”’ 
Seneca, Epistol. 108, p. 530. 
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affairs of the city, that he may address himself to them most 
efficaciously, both in speech and act. Sokr.—You speak of 
political or social science. You engage to make men good 
citizens. Prot.—Exactly so.’ 

Sokr.—That is a fine talent indeed, which you possess—if 
you do possess it; for (to speak frankly) I thought 
that the thing had not been teachable, nor inten- 
tionally communicable, by man to man. I will 
tell you why I think so. The Athenians are uni- 
versally recognised as intelligent men. Now when 
our public assembly is convened, if the subject of 
debate be fortification, ship-building, or any other 
specialty which they regard as learnable and teachable, they 
will listen to no one except a professional artist or crafts- 
man.* If any non-professional man presumes to advise them - 
on the subject, they refuse to hear him, however rieh and well- 
born he may be. It is thus that they act in matters of any 
special art; but when the debate turns upon the general 
administration of the city, they hear every man alike—the 
brass-worker, leather-cutter, merchant, navigator, rich, poor, 
well-born, low-born, &c. Against none of them is any excep- 
tion taken, as in the former case—that he comes to give ad- 
vice on that which he has not learnt, and on which he has had 
no master.’ It is plain that the public generally think it not 
teachable. Moreover our best and wisest citizens, those who 
possess civie virtue in the highest measure, cannot commu- 
nicate to their own children this same virtue, though they 
cause them to be taught all those accomplishments which 
paid masters can impart. Periklés and others, excellent citi- 


Sokrates 
doubts 
whether vir- 
tue is teach- 
able. Reasons 
for such 
doubt. Pro- 
tagoras is 
asked to 
explain 
whether it is 
or not. 


kal Bidanra elvar. edy 8é ris &AAos 


Y Plato, Protag. pp. 318-310. 


The declaration made by Protagoras 
—that he will not throw back his 
pupils into the special arts—is repre- 
sented by Plato as intended to be an 
indirect censure on Hippias, then 
sitting by. 

2 Plato, Protag. p. 319 B. ov d- 
Saxtov eivat, und bm avOpdrav mapa- 
oKevarroy avOpérots. 

* Plato, Protag. p. 319 C. Kal rhAAG 


mayTa oTws, boa nyouvtm pabntd TE 





emixeiph avtois cumBovaevey dy exeivor 
wh otovra Snusoupyoy elva, &e. 

> Plato, Protag. p. 319 D. Mep) 
bev otv Gy olovtTat ev Tex elvat, 
ott w Siamparrovrat. 

¢ Plato, Protag, p. 319 D. a) rot- 
tos ovdels TotTo emimAhooe dorep 
tots mpérepov, rt ovdaudbey paddy, 
ovde byTos dibackddrou ovderds aira, 
émevra, oupBovareverw emixeiper’ BHAov 
yap 8rt ovx Hyodvrat Sidanrdy elvac, 
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zens themselves, have never been able to make any one else 
excellent, either in or out of their own family. These reasons 
make me conclude that social or political virtue is not teach- 
able. I shall be glad if you can show me that it is so.4 
Prot.—I will readily show you. But shall I, like an old 
Explanation man addressing his juniors, recount to you an illus- 


He begins trative mythe ?° or shall I go through an expository 
ae discourse? The mythe perhaps will be the more 


acceptable of the two. 


There was once a time when Gods existed, but neither 
Mythe. First MeN nor animals had yet come into existence. At 
fapratine. the epoch prescribed by Fate, the Gods fabricated 
Gods. Pro” men and animals in the interior of the earth, out 
Epimethens- of earth, fire, and other ingredients: directing the 

- tion of 0 brothers Prometheus and Epimetheus to fit them 
mere it out with suitable endowments. Epimetheus, having 
amend py been allowed by his brother to undertake the task 

rometheus. 


of distributing these endowments, did his work very 
improvidently, wasted all his gifts upon the inferior animals, 
and left nothing for man. When Prometheus came to in- 
spect what had been done, he found that other animals were 
adequately equipped, but that man had no natural provision 
for clothing, shoeing, bedding, or defence. The only way 
whereby Prometheus could supply the defect was, by break- 
ing into the common workshop of Athéné and Hephestus, and 
stealing from thence their artistic skill, together with fire.f 
Both of these he presented to man, who was thus enabled to 


construct for himself, by art, all that other animals received 
from nature, and more besides. 


4 Plato, Protag. pp. 319-320. 


jvtwa owrnplay +e avOpdr ¢ 
© Plato, Protag. p. 320 C. mdrepov Ke pomp eo, 


KAerTet ‘Hoalorov rab "AOnvas thy 


buy, &s mpeoBvrepos vewrépois, miOov 
Deyo emideltw, 7) Adyw SiekerOadr ; 

Itis probable that the Sophists often 
delivered illustrative mythes or fables 
as a more interesting way of handling 
social matters before an audience. 
Such was the memorable fable called 
the choice of Héraklés by Prodikus. 

f Plato, Protag. pp. 321-322. 

amopia ody exduevos 6 Tpounbeds 





tyrexvov goplay aby mwupl. Thy perv 
oby mepl Tov Blov coptay &vOpwros 
TAYTN ETXE, THY BE woALTIKhY OdK elxev: 
qv yap mapa te Art, &e. 

If the reader will compare this with 
the doctrine delivered in the Platonic 
Timeus—that the inferior animals 
spring from degenerate men—he will 
perceive the entire variance between 
the two (Timeus, pp. 91-92). 
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Still however, mankind did not possess the political or 
social art; which Zeus kept in his own custody, 
where Prometheus could not reach it. Accordingly, 
though mankind could provide for themselves as 
individuals, yet when they attempted to form them- 
selves into communities, they wronged each other 
so much, from being destitute of the political or 
social art, that they were presently forced again 
into dispersion.€ The art of war, too, being a part 
of the political art, which mankind did not possess 
—they could not get up a common defence against 
hostile animals: so that the human race would have been 
presently destroyed, had not Zeus interposed to avert such a 
consummation. He sent Hermés to mankind, bearing with 
him Justice and the sense of Shame (or Moderation), as 
the bonds and ornaments of civic society, coupling men in 
friendship." Hermés asked Zeus—Upon what principle shall 
I distribute these gifts among mankind? Shall I distribute 
them in the same way as artistic skill is distributed, only to 
a small number—a few accomplished physicians, navigators, 
&c., being adequate to supply the wants of the entire com- 
munity? Or are they to be apportioned in a certain dose 
to every man? Undoubtedly, to every man (was the com- 
mand of Zeus). All without exception must be partakers in 
them. If they are confined exclusively to a few, like artistic 
or professional skill, no community can exist.’ Ordain, by 


Prometheus 
gave to man- 
kind skill for 
the supply of 
individual 
wants, but 
could not 
give them the 
social art. 
Mankind are 
on the point 
of perishing, 
when Zeus 
sends to them 
the disposi- 
tions essen- 
tial for 
society. 


& Plato, Protag. p. 322 B. 

eChrovy 5h GOpolCecOu Kal cdCerOa 
xtiCovres médeis: 87 odv dOpoiobeter, 
Hdlxovv GAAHAous, Ate ove exovTes Ty 
moritiuchy tTéxyny? bore wddw oKxeday- 
vipevor diepOelpovto. 

Compare Plato, Republic, i. p. 351 ©, 
p- 352 B, where Sokrates sets forth a 
similar argument. 

h Plato, Protagor. p. 322 C. 

‘Epp méumer &yovta eis avOpemrovs 
aida re Kab dlunv, WY’ elev méAcwv Kdbo- 
pot Te Kal deopol, pirlas ouvaryeryol. 

i Plato, Protag. p. 322 D. «is €xwv 
iarpuchy morrois ixavds idiTas, kal of 
BAror Snusoupyol. Kar Sieny 5H Kal 
aidd oftw 0 ev Tois avOpmros, 7 én 
ndyras veluw; "Em mdvras, &pn 6 Zevs, 





Kal mdyres petexdvTwy' ov yap by 
yévowrTo modes, €i dAlyot aiTay peré- 
xouv bomep tAAwy Texvav. Kal vduov 
Oés map’ euod, Toy ph Suvduwevoy aidods 
kal Slens peréxew, xTelvey av vdgov 
TOAEWS. 

We see by p. 323 A that cwppooctyn 
isemployed as substitute or equivalent 
for aiddés: yet still ais is the proper 
word to express Plato’s meaning, as it 
denotes a distinct and positive regard 
to the feelings of others—a feeling of 
pain in each man’s mind, when he 
discovers or believes that he is dis- 
approved by his comrades. Hom. II. 
O. 501—aida 006 evi Ouug *AAAHAoUS 
® aidciobe Kata Kparepas doplvas. 
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my authority, that every man, who cannot take a share of 
his own in justice and the sense of shame, shall be slain, as 
a nuisance to the community. 

This fable will show you therefore, Sokrates (continues 
Protagorss  ELOtagoras), that the Athenians have good reason 
eowsn,, for making the distinction to which you advert. 
adiscourse; When they are discussing matters of special art, 
the sense of they will hear only the few to whom such matters 
not profs. are known. But when they are taking counsel 
pascwcity about social or political virtue, which consists alto- 
cee gether in justice and moderation, they naturally 
byalltoall. hear every one; since every one is presumed, as a 
condition of the existence of the commonwealth, to be a par- 
taker therein.* Moreover, even though they know a man 
not to have these virtues in reality, they treat him as insane 
if he does not proclaim himself to have them, and make 
profession of virtue: whereas, in the case of the special arts, 
if a man makes proclamation of his own skill as a physician 
or musician, they censure or ridicule him.! 

Nevertheless, though they account this political or social 
cara virtue an universal endowment, they are far from 
virtue. thinking that it comes spontaneously or by nature. 
Theory of 4 . 
punishment. ‘hey conceive it to be generated by care and teach- 
ing. or in respect of all those qualities which come by 
nature or by accident, no one is ever angry with another or 
blames another for being found wanting. An ugly, dwarfish, 
or sickly man is looked upon simply with pity, because his 
defects are such as he cannot help. But when any one 
manifests injustice or other qualities the opposite of political 
virtue, then all his neighbours visit him with indignation, cen- 
sure, and perhaps punishment: implying clearly their belief 
that this virtue is an acquirement obtained by care and learn- 
ing.” Indeed the whole institution of punishment has no 
other meaning. It is in itself a proof that men think social 
virtue to be acquirable and acquired. For no rational man 
ever punishes malefactors because they have done wrong, or 

k Plat. Prot. pp. 322-323. ' Plato, Protag. p. 323 C. 
m Plato, Protag. pp. 323-324. 
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simply with a view to the past :—since what is already done 
cannot be undone. He punishes with a view to the future, 
in order that neither the same man, nor others who see him 
punished, may be again guilty of similar wrong. This opinion 
plainly implies the belief, that virtue is producible by train- 
ing, since men punish for the purpose of prevention.” 
I come now to your remaining argument, Sokrates. 
urge that citizens of eminent civil virtue cannot 
communicate that virtue to their own sons, to whom can 
nevertheless they secure all the accomplishments Pee 
which masters can teach. Now I have already shown you 
that civil virtue is the one accomplishment needful,°® which 
every man without exception must possess, on pain of punish- 
ment or final expulsion, if he be without it. I have shown 
you moreover that every one believes it to be communicable 
by teaching and attention. How can you believe then that 
these excellent fathers teach their sons other things, but do 
not teach them this, the want of which entails such terrible 


You 


Why emi- 
nent men 
cannot make 


penalties ? 


The fact is, they do teach it: and that too with great 


- pains.? 


n Plato, Protag. p. 324 B, C. 

ovdels yap KoAd(er Tos adiKovyTas 
mpos tobTw Tov voiv exwv Kat Tobrov 
évexa Ort Hdlenoev, BoTis ph Sowep 
Ohpiov adoylorws Tymwpetrai 6 de 
peta Adyou éEmixeipav Kord lew ob Tod 
mapednavodros eveka abikhuaros Tinw- 
peirai—od yap ty 7d ye mpaxdev ayevn- 
tov Ocln—GAAd TOD péAAovTOS Xdpiy, 
Wa ph ads adinhon phre avrds ovros 
phre kAddos 5 TodTOv id&y Kodacbévra. 
Kal Towat’Tny Sidvoiay exwv, diavoeira 
madevThy elvar apeThy: AmoTpomAs 
yovv €veka KoAaet. 

This clear and striking exposition of 
the theory of punishment is one of the 
most memorable passages in Plato, or 
in any ancientauthor. Andif weare 
to believe thewords which immediately 
follow, it was the theory universally 
accepted at that time—radrny ody tiv 
Sdétay mdvres Exovow, boo wep TYw- 
poovra kab idfq cal Snuocig. Compare 
Plato, Legg. xi. p. 933, where the 


| bentur.” 
| Protag. p. 423) pronounces a just en- 





same doctrine is announced: Seneca, 
De Ira, i. 16. “Nam, ut Plato ait, | 


They begin to admonish and lecture their children, 


nemo prudens punit, quia peccatum 
est, sed ne peccetur. Revocari enim 
preeterita non possunt: futura prohi- 
Steinhart (Hinleit. zum 


comium upon this theory of punish- 
ment, which, as he truly observes, 
combines together the purposes de- 
clared in the two modern theories— 
Reforming and Deterring. He says 
further, however, that the same theory 
of punishment reappears in the 
Gorgias, which I do not think exact, 
The purpose of punishment, as given 
in the Gorgias, is simply to cure a 
distempered patient of a terrible 
distemper, and thus to confer great 
benefit on him—but without any 
allusion to tutelary results as regards 
society. 

° Plato, Protag. p. 324 E. Térepoy 
Zori Te by, ) ov eoTw, oF dvaryxaioy 
ndyras Tos moAlras meréxew, elmep 
pérret Tdrus Elva; ev ToTw yap arn 
Avera 7) amopla Av ob aaropets. 


P Plato, Protag. p. 325 B. 
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from the earliest years. Father, mother, tutor, nurse, all 
Teaching by Vie with each other to make the child as good as 
Echoolmaster, possible: by constantly telling him on every occasion 
which arises, This is right—That is wrong—This is 
honourable—That is mean—This is holy—That is unholy— 
Do these things, abstain from those.t If the child obeys 
them, it is well: if he do not, they straighten or rectify him, 
like a crooked piece of wood, by reproof and flogging. Next, 
they send him to a schoolmaster, who teaches him letters and 
the harp; but who is enjoined to take still greater pains in 
watching over his orderly behaviour. Here the youth is put 
to read, learn by heart, and recite, the compositions of able 
poets; full of exhortations to excellence and of stirring ex- 
amples from the good men of past times." On the harp also, 
he learns the best songs, his conduct is strictly watched, and 
his emotions are disciplined by the influence of rhythmical 
and regular measure. While his mind is thus trained to 
good, he is sent besides to the gymnastic trainer to render 
his body a suitable instrument for it, and to guard against 
failure of energy under the obligations of military service. 
If he be the son of a wealthy man, he is sent to such training 
sooner, and remains in it longer. As soon as he is released 
from his masters, the city publicly takes him in hand, com- 
pelling him to learn the laws prescribed by old. and good 
lawgivers,' to live according to their prescriptions, and to 
learn both command and obedience, on pain of being pu- 
nished. Such then being the care bestowed, both publicly 
and privately, to foster virtue, can you really doubt, Sokrates, 
whether it be teachable? You might much rather wonder 
if it were not so." 
How does it happen then, you ask, that excellent men so 


harpist,laws, 
dikastery, &c. 


4 Plato, Protag. p. 325 C. 


/ 
dieEodor kal Sraivor Kal eyedbura maddy 


map €xactovy Kal epyoy Kat Adyor 
diddoKovres Kal eydeucvdpevor Ste 7d 
bey dlkaov, Td Se Bixov, cal Tdd€ pey 
Kady, Td5€ dé aicxpdy, &e. 

* Plato, Protag. p. 325 HE. mapari- 
Ogacw avrois em! tav Bdbpwy dyvaryi- 
vooKeW ToinTav ayabev morhuata Kad 
expavOdve dvarykdCovow, ev ols moA- 
ral pev voveThoets Eveiot, wodral dé 





evOpav ayabav, W’ 6 mais (mA@y m- 
Mita Kal dpéynrat ToLodTOs “yeveo Oat. 

* Plato, Protag. p. 326 B. va ra 
oduata BedAtiw exovres brnpeT@or TH 
diavola xpnorH otan, &e. : 

* Plato, Protag., p. 326 D. védyous 
broypawaca, ayabay nal madai@y yo- 
Moder av ciphuara, &e. 


u Plato, Protag. p. 326 E. 
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frequently have worthless sons, to whom, even with all these 
precautions, they cannot teach their own virtue? 
This is not surprising, when you recollect what I 
have just said—That in regard to social virtue, 
every man must be a craftsman and producer; 
there must be no non-professional consumers.* AI 
of us are interested in rendering our neighbours 
just and virtuous, as well as in keeping them so. 
Accordingly, every one, instead of being jealous, like a pro- 
fessional artist, of seeing his own accomplishments diffused, 
stands forward zealously in teaching justice and virtue to 
every one else, and in reproving all short-comers.’ LHvyery 
man is a teacher of virtue to others: every man learns his 
virtue from such general teaching, public and private. The 
sons of the best men learn it in this way, as well as others. 
The instruction of their fathers counts for comparatively 
little, amidst such universal and paramount extraneous influ- 
ence; so that it depends upon the aptitude and predispo- 
sitions of the sons themselves, whether they turn out better 
or worse than others. The son of a superior man will often 
turn out ill; while the son of a worthless man will prove 
meritorious. So the case would be, if playing on the flute 
were the one thing needful for all citizens; if every one 
taught and enforced flute-playing upon all others, and every 
one learnt it from the teaching of all others.* You would 
find that the sons of good or bad flute-players would turn out 
good or bad, not in proportion to the skill of their fathers, 
but according to their own natural aptitudes. You would find 
however also, that all of them, even the most unskilful, would 
be accomplished flute-players, if compared with men abso- 
lutely untaught, who had gone through no such social train- 


All learn vir- 
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same teach- 
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mdvra Kal diedidacKxe Kad emémAnrre 


x Plato, Protag. p. 320 E. 67 


TovTov TOU mpdyuaros, THS apes, el 
mearre mérts elvat, ovdéva Sef 151 H- 
fet ve lV. 

It is to be regretted that there is 
no precise word to translate exactly the 
useful antithesis between idiérns and 
rexvlrns or dnusoupyés. 

Y Plato, Protag. p. 327 A. 
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Tov ph KAA@S adadodyTa, Kal pr epOdver 
rovtov, domep viv Tay Bicaloy Ka Tov 
vouluwv ovdels POovet ov amoxpimrerat, 
dbomep Tov tAAwy TeXvnUdTwY—AvOI- 
TeAEL Yap, Oluat, Nuiy mH GAATAwY Bi- 
Kaocivn Kal apeTi—diad Todto mas 
mavtTt mpodijws A€yer Kad SiddoKe Ka 
re Slkaa Ka Te vomipa. 


z Plato, Protag. p. 327 C. 
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ing. So too, in regard to justice and virtue. The very worst 
man brought up in your society and its public and private 
training, would appear to you a craftsman in these endow- 
ments, if you compared him with men who had been brought 
up without education, without laws, without dikasteries, with- 
out any general social pressure bearing on them, to enforce 
virtue: such men as the savages exhibited last year in the 
comedy of Pherekrates at the Lenzan festival. If you were 
thrown among such men, you, like the chorus of misanthropes 
in that play, would look back with regret even upon the 
worst criminals of the society which you had left, such as 
Eurybatus and Phrynondas.> 

But now, Sokrates, you are over-nice, because all of us are 


Analogy of teachers of virtue, to the best of every man’s power ; 
vernacular while no particular individual appears to teach it 
specialteach- specially and ea professo.° By the same analogy, if 
Protagoras_ you asked who was the teacher for speaking our 
tue some: vernacular Greek, no one special person could be 
than others. pointed out :4 nor would you find out who was the 
finishing teacher for those sons of craftsmen who learnt the 
rudiments of their art from their own fathers—while if the 
son of any non-professional person learns a craft, it is easy to 
assign the person by whom he was taught. So it is in 
respect to virtue. All of us teach and enforce virtue to the 
best of our power; and we ought to be satisfied if there be 
any one of us ever so little superior to the rest, in the power 
of teaching it. Of such men I believe myself to be one I 
can train a man into an excellent citizen, better than others, 
and in a manner worthy not only of the fee which I ask, but 
even of a still greater remuneration, in the judgment of the 


4 Plato, Protag. p. 327 D. 

boris cot adicertatos dalverat tvOpw- 
mos Tay év véuois Kal avOpmmois Te- 
Opapmevwrv, Slav avtdy elya rad 
Snmtoupydy rovrov Tod Tpay- 
Haros, ei dé avty xKplvecbar mpds 
avOparovs, ois ure madcla pire Sicac- 
Thpia phre véuor pire avdynn wndeula 
5a maytds avayKd(ovca aperas em- 
perctoOa. 

b Plato, Protag. p. 327 E. 

© Plato, Protag. p. 327 E. ‘roy be 
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© Plato, Protag. p. 328 A. 

f Plato, Protag. p. 328 B. 
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pupil himself. This is the stipulation which I make with 
him: when he has completed his course, he is either to pay 
me the fee which I shall demand—or if he prefers, he may 
go into a temple, make oath as to his own estimate of the 
instruction imparted to him, and pay me according to that 
estimate.® 

I have thus proved to you, Sokrates—That virtue is teach- 
able—That the Athenians account it to be teach- 4), sons of 
able—That there is nothing wonderful in finding S@tanists. 
the sons of good men worthless, and the sons of Siro peat 
worthless men good. Indeed this is true no less about *"** 
the special professions, than about the common accomplish- 
ment, virtue. The sonsof Polyklétus the statuary, and of many 
other artists, are nothing as compared with their fathers, 


Such is the discourse composed by Plato and attributed 


to the Platonic Protagoras—showing that virtue is Remarks up- 
x ° 5 on the mythe 
teachable, and intended to remove the difficulties ana ch 
° sys course. They 
proposed by Sokrates. It is an exposition of some explain the 
. . . manner in 
length: and because it is put into the mouth of a which the 
establishe 


Sophist, many commentators presume, as a matter sentiment of 
a community 


of course, that it must be a manifestation of some propagates 
worthless quality: that it is either empty verbiage, tes itself. 

or ostentatious self-praise, or low-minded immorality. [I am 
unable to perceive in the discourse any of these demerits. I 
think it is one of the best parts of the Platonic writings, as an 
exposition of the growth and propagation of common sense— 
the common, established, ethical and social sentiment, among 
a community: sentiment neither dictated in the beginning, 
by any scientific or artistic lawgiver, nor personified in any 
special guild of craftsmen apart from the remaining com- 
munity—nor inculcated by any formal professional teachers— 


& Plato, Protag. p. 328 B. To me this appears the reverse of 
h Plato, Protag. p. 328 C. the truth. But even if it were true, 
i So Serranus (ad 320 E) who has | no blame could fall on Protagoras. 
been followed by many later critics. | We should only be warranted in con- 
“ Queestio est, Virtusne doceri possit? | cluding that it suited the scheme of 
Quod instituit demonstrare Sophista, | Plato here to make him talk non- 
sed ineptissimis argumentis et que | sense. 
contra seipsum faciant.” 
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nor tested by analysis—nor verified by comparison with any 
objective standard: but self-sown and self-asserting, stamped, 
multiplied, and kept in circulation, by the unpremeditated 
conspiracy of the general* public—the omnipresent agency 
of King Nomos and his numerous volunteers. 

In many of the Platonic dialogues, Sokrates is made to 
dwell upon the fact that there are no recognised 
professional teachers of virtue; and to ground upon 
this fact a doubt, whether virtue be really teachable. 
But the present dialogue is the only one in which 
the fact is accounted for, and the doubt formally 
answered. ‘There are neither special teachers, nor professed 
pupils, nor determinate periods of study, nor definite lessons 
or stadia, for the acquirement of virtue, as there are for 
a particular art or craft: the reason being, that in that de- 
partment every man must of necessity be a practitioner, more 
or less perfectly: every man has an interest in communi- 
cating it to his neighbours: hence every man is constantly 
both teacher and learner. Herein consists one main and 
real distinction between virtue and the special arts; an 
answer to the view most frequently espoused by the Platonic 
Sokrates, assimilating virtue to a professional craft, which 
ought to have special teachers, and a special season of 
apprenticeship, if it is to be acquired at all. 

The speech is censured by some critics as prolix. 


Antithesis of 
Protagoras 
and Sokrates, 
Whether vir- 
tue is to be 
assimilated 
to a special 
art. 


But to 


k Thisis what the Platonic Sokrates 
alludes to in the Phedon and else- 
where. of thy Snuotinny Te Kad moAt- 
Tikhy aperiy emireTndevidtres, Hv Sh 
Kadovat owppocdyny Te Kai Sixaoovyny, 
ef ous Te kal wederns yeyovviay, &vev 
diroooblas te Kat vod. Phedon, p. 
82 B; compare the same dialogue, p. 
68 C; also Republic, x. p. 512 D. ee 
tvev procoplas aperijs mete: Anpédra. 

The account given by Mr. James 
Mill (Fragment on Mackintosh, p. 
259-200) of the manner in which the 
established morality of a society is 
transmitted and perpetuated,coincides 
completely with the discourse of the 
Platonic Protagoras. The passage is 
too long to be cited: I give here only 
the coneluding words, which describe 
the dyporikh a&peth kvev pirocoplas— 





“Tn this manner it is that men, in 
the social state, acquire the habits of 
moral acting, and certain affections 
connected with it, before they are ca- 
pable of reflecting upon the grounds 
which recommend the acts either to 
praise or blame. Nearly at this point 
the greater part of them remain: con- 
tinuing to perform moral acts and to 
abstain from the contrary, chiefly from 
the habits which they have acquired, 
and the authority upon which they 
originally acted: though it is not pos- 
sible that any man should come to 
the years and blessing of reason, 
without perceiving at least in an in- 
distinct and general way, the advan- 
tage which mankind derive from their 
acting towards one another in one way 
rather. than another.” 
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me it seems full of matter and argument, exceedingly free 
from superfluous rhetoric. The fable with which it opens 
presents of course the poetical ornament which belongs to 
that manner of handling. It is however fully equal, in point 
of perspicuity as well as charm—in my judgment, it is even 
superior—to any other fable in Plato. 

When the harangue, lecture, or sermon, of Protagoras is 
concluded, Sokrates both expresses his profound Procedure of 


. 3 4 . ; Sokrates i 
admiration of it, and admits the conclusion—That regard to the 


discourse of 


virtue is teachable—to be made out, as well as it Protagoras ‘ 
can be made out by any continuous exposition.! In meee 
fact, the speaker has done all that could be done tion, and 
by Periklés or the best orator of the assembly. He sone of the 
has given a long series of reasonings in support of assumptions, 


his own case, without stopping to hear the doubts of oppo- 
nents. He has sailed along triumphantly upon the stream 
of public sentiment, accepting all the established beliefs— 
appealing to his hearers with all those familiar phrases, 
round which the most powerful associations are grouped— 
and taking for granted that justice, virtue, good, evil, &c., 
are known, indisputable, determinate data, fully understood, 
and unanimously interpreted. He has shown that the com- 
munity take great pains, both publicly and privately, to 


1 Plato, Protag. pp. 328-329. 

Very different indeed is the senti- 
ment of the principal Platonic com- 
mentators. Schleiermacher will not 
allow the mythus of Protagoras to be 
counted among the Platonic mythes: 
he says that it is composed in the style 
of Protagoras, and perhaps copied from 
some real composition of that Sophist. 
He finds in it nothing but a “ grobma- 
terialistiche Denkungsart, die iiber 
die sinnliche Erfahrung nicht hinaus 
philosophirt ” (Kinleitung zum Prota- 
goras, vol. i. pp. 233-234). 

To the like purpose Ast (Plat. Leb. 
p- 71)—who tells us that what is ex- 
pressed in the mythus is, “ the vulgar 
and mean sentiment and manner of 
thought of the Sophist : for it deduces 
everything, both arts and the social 
union itself, from human wants and 
necessity.” Apparently these critics, 
when they treat this as a proof of 





meanness and vulgarity, have forgot- 
ten that the Platonic Sokrates himself 
does exactly the same thing in the 
Republic—deriving the entire social 
union from human necessities (Re- 
publ. ii. 369 C), 

K,. F. Hermann is hardly less 
severe upon the Protagorean discourse 
(Gesch, und Syst. der Plat. Phil. 
p- 400). 

For my part, I take a view alto- 
gether opposed to these learned per- 
sons. I think the discourse one of the 
most striking and instructive portions 
of the Platonic writings; and if I could 
believe that it was the composition of 
Protagoras himself, my estimation of 
him would be considerably raised. 

Steinhart pronounces a much more 
rational and equitable judgment than 
Ast and Schleiermacher, upon the 
discourse of Protagoras (Hinleitung 
zum Prot. pp. 422-423). 
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inculcate and enforce virtue: that is, what they believe 
in and esteem as virtue. But is their belief well founded ? 
Is that which they esteem, really virtue? Do they and 
their elegant spokesman Protagoras, know what virtue is? 
If so, how do they know it, and can they explain it ? 
This is the point upon which Sokrates now brings his 
Elenchus to bear: his method of short question 
ers To and answer. We have seen what long continuous 
contrast foo’ speaking can do: we have now to see what short 


course we cross-questioning can do. The antithesis between 


Guestin gaa the two is at least one main purpose of Plato—if it 
mv be not even the purpose (as Schleiermacher sup- 
poses it to be)—in this memorable dialogue. 

After your copious exposition, Protagoras (says Sokrates), 
Questions by I have only one little doubt remaining, which you 
Whether Will easily explain.” You have several times spoken 
ee of justice, moderation, holiness, &c., as if they all, 
poet fait. taken collectively, made up virtue. Do you mean 


ferent parts? 


Whether the that virtue is a Whole, and that these three names 
parts are 


homogeneous. denote distinct parts of it? Or are the three names 
geneous. all equivalent to virtue, different names for one and 
the same thing ? Prot.—They are names signifying distinct 
parts of virtue. Sokr—Are these parts like the parts of the 
face,—eyes, nose, mouth, ears—each part not only distinct 
from the rest, but having its own peculiar properties? Or 
are they like the parts of gold, homogeneous with each other 
and with the whole, differing only in magnitude? Prot— 
The former. Sokr—Then some men may possess one part, 
some another. Or is it necessary that he who possesses one 
part, should possess all? Prot—By no means necessary. 
Some men are courageous, but unjust: others are just, but 
not intelligent. Sokr.—Wisdom and courage then, both of 
them, are parts of virtue? Prot—They are so. Wisdom 
is the greatest of the parts: but no one of the parts is 
the exact likeness of another: each of them has its own 
peculiar property." 


One purpose 
of the dia- 


m Plato, Protag. pp. 328 E-329 B. | cmicpod twos evders eipe wave’ Exew, 
ANY opmuKpov Th por eumodav, 0 djAov | &e. 
ott Mpwrarydpas padlws érexdidater— n Plato, Protag. pp. 329-330- 
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Sokr.—Now let us examine what sort of thing each of these 
parts is. Tell me—is justice some thing, or no 
thing? I think it is some thing: are you of the 
same opinion?® Prot.—Yes. Sokr.—Now this thing 
which you call justice: is it itself just or unjust? 
I should say that it was just: what do you say ?? 
Prot—I think so too. Sokr—Holiness also is 
some thing: is the thing called holiness, itself holy 
or unholy? As for me, if any one were to ask me the 
question, I should reply—Of course it is: nothing else can 
well be holy, if holiness itself be not holy. Would you say 
the same? Prot.—Unquestionably. Sokr.—Justice being 
admitted to be just, and holiness to be holy—do not you 
think that justice also is holy, and that holiness is just? If 
so, how can you reconcile that with your former declaration, 
that no one of the parts of virtue is like any other part? 
Prot.—I do not altogether admit that justice is holy, and 
that holiness is just. But the matter is of little moment: if 
you please, let both of them stand as admitted. Sokr.—Not 
so:4 I do not want the debate to turn upon an “If you 
please.” Youand I are the debaters, and we shall determine 
the debate best without “Ifs.” Prot.—I say then that justice 
and holiness are indeed, in a certain way, like each other ; 
so also there is a point of analogy between white and black, 
hard and soft, and between many other things which no one 
would pronounce to be like generally. Sokr.—Do you think 
then that justice and holiness have only a small point of 
analogy between them? Prot.—Not exactly so: but I do 


This passage seems intended to 
illustrate the indifference of Prota- 


Whether jus- 
tice is just, 
and holiness 
holy? How 
far justice is 
like to holi- 
ness? So- 
krates pro- 
tests against 
an answer, 
“Tf you 
please.” 


° Plato, Protag. p. 330 B. kow7j 
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goras for dialectic forms and strict 
accuracy of discussion. The ax«piBo- 
Aoyla of Sokrates and Plato was not 
merely unfamiliar but even distaste- 
ful to rhetorical and practical men. 
Protagoras is made to exhibit himself 
as thinking the distinctions drawn by 
Sokrates too nice, not worth attending 
to. Many of the contemporaries of 
both shared this opinion. One pur- 
pose of our dialogue is to bring such 
antitheses into view. 
* Plat. Prot. 331 E. 
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not concur with you when you declare that one is like the 
other. Sokr.—Well then! since you seem to follow with 
some repugnance this line of argument, let us enter upon 
another.§ 

Sokrates then attempts to show that intelligence and 
Intelligence moderation are identical with each other (co¢ia 
tin areiden- and owhpocbvn). The proof which he produces, 
they have elicited by several questions, is—that both the one 

and the other are contrary to folly (appoavvn), and, 
that as a general rule, nothing can haye more than one 


the same 
contrary. 
single contrary.' 


Sokrates thus seems to himself to have made much pro- 
Insufficient gress in proving all the names of different virtues 
by Sokrates. to be names of one and the same thing. Modera- 
Phair tion and intelligence are shown to be the same: 
cae justice and holiness had before been shown to be 
same term. nearly the same :" though we must recollect that 
this last point had not been admitted by Protagoras. It 
must be confessed however that neither the one nor the other 
is proved by any conclusive reasons. In laying down the 
maxim—that nothing can have more than one single con- 
tary—Plato seems to have forgotten that the same term 
may be used in two different senses. Because the term folly 
(appootyn) is used sometimes to denote the opposite of 
moderation (swppocbyn), sometimes the opposite of intelli- 
gence (copia), it does not follow that moderation and intelli- 
gence are the same thing.x Nor does he furnish more 
satisfactory proof of the other point, viz.: That holiness and 
justice are the same, or as much alike as possible. The in- 
termediate position which is assumed to form the proof, viz.: 


* Plato, Protag. 332 A. 

t Plato, Protag. p. 332. 

u Plato, Protag. p. 333 B. 
TL TavToy by. 

x Aristotle would probably have 
avoided such a mistake as this. One 
important point (as I have already 
remarked, vol. i. p. 500) in which he is 
superior to Plato is, in being far more 


oxeddy 


careful to distinguish the different 
meanings of the same word—ra moA- 
Aaxe@s Aeydueva. Plato rarely troubles 
himself to notice such distinction, and 
seems indeed generally unaware of it. 
He constantly ridicules Prodikus, who 
tried to distinguish words apparently 
synonymous. 
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That holiness is holy, and that justice is just—is either tauto- 
logical, or unmeaning ; and cannot serve as a real proof of 
any thing. It is indeed so futile, that if it were found in 
the mouth of Protagoras and not in that of Sokrates, com- 
mentators would probably have cited it as an illustration of 
the futilities of the Sophists. As yet therefore little has 
been done to elucidate the important question to which So- 
krates addresses himself—What is the extent of analogy be- 
tween the different virtues? Are they at bottom one and 
the same thing under different names? In what does the 
analogy or the sameness consist ? 

But though little progress has been made in determining 
the question mooted by Sokrates, enough has been protaroras is 
done to discompose and mortify Protagoras. The puzzled, and 
general tenor of the dialogue is, to depict this man, 
so eloquent in popular and continuous exposition, as destitute 
of the analytical acumen requisite to meet cross-examination, 
and of promptitude for dealing with new aspects of the case, 
on the very subjects which form the theme of his eloquence. 
He finds himself brought round, by a series of short questions, 
to a conclusion which—whether conclusively proved or not 
—is proved in a manner binding upon him, since he has 
admitted all the antecedent premisses. He becomes dis- 
satisfied with himself, answers with increasing reluctance,’ 
and is at last so provoked as to break out of the limits 
imposed upon a respondent. 


Meanwhile Sokrates pursues his examination, with intent 
to prove that justice (duKaootvn) and moderation gy ates 
(cwopootrvn) are identical. Does a man who acts Pree 


unjustly conduct himself with moderation? I should Fier. ose 


is, to test 


be ashamed (replies Protagoras) to answer in the pric ot ina 
affirmative, though many people say so. Sokr.— prokyoras. 
It is indifferent to me whether you yourself think thee pe 
so or not, provided only you consent to make answer. "“ 

What I principally examine is the opinion itself: though it 


follows perhaps as a consequence, that I the questioner, and 


¥ Plato, Protag. pp. 333 B, 335 A. 
E 2 
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the respondent along with me, undergo examination at the 
same time.? You answer then (though without adopting the 
opinion) that men who act unjustly sometimes behave with 
moderation, or with intelligence: that is that they follow a 
wise policy in committing injustice. Prot.—Be it so. Sokr. 
—You admit too that there exist certain things called good 
things. Are those things good, which are profitable to man- 
kind ? Prot.—By Zeus, I call some things good, even though 
they be not profitable to men (replies Protagoras, with in- 
ereasing acrimony).* Sokr.—Do you mean those things which 
are not profitable to any man, or those which are not profit- 
able to any creature whatever? Do you call these latter 
good also? Prot—Not at all: but there are many things 
profitable to men, yet unprofitable or hurtful to different 
animals. Good is of a character exceedingly diversified and 
heterogeneous.? 
Protagoras is represented as giving this answer at con- 
siderable length, and in a rhetorical manner, so as 
gtrance of ~— ¢9_elicit applause from the hearers. Upon this 
against long Sokrates replies, “I am a man of short memory, 
and if any one speaks at length, I forget what he 


Remon- 


inconsistent 
with the laws 


peclagoee: has said. If you wish me to follow you, I must 
Eokratesrises CXtreat you to make shorter answers.” Prot.—W hat 
to depart. 


do you mean by asking me to make shorter answers ? 
Do you mean shorter than the case requires? Sokr.—wNo, 
certainly not. Prot.—But who is to be judge of the brevity 
necessary, you or I? Sokr—I have understood that you 
profess to be master and teacher both of long speech and of 
short speech: what I beg is, that you will employ only short 
speech, if you expect me to follow you. Prot—Why, So- 


+ Plato, Protag. p. 333 D. dv yap 
Adyov eywye pddiora ekeTalw, oup- 
Batver wévrot tows wad cue Toy epwreyrTa 
Kal Tov epwrdmevov ekerdecbau, 

Here again we find Plato drawing 
special attention to the conditions of 
dialectic debate. 

* Plato, Protag. p. 333 E. 

b Plato, Protag. p. 334 C. Otrw dé 
mowktrov TL ert Td aryabdy Kad mayTo- 
dardv, &e. 

The explanation here given by 





Protagoras of good is the same as that 
which is given by the historical 
Sokrates himself in the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia (iii. 8), Things called 
good are diverse in the highest degree; 
but they are all called good because 
they all contribute in some way to 
human security, relief, comfort, or 
prosperity. To one or other of these 
ends good, in all its multifarious forms, 
is relative. 
¢ Plato, Protag. p. 334 D. 
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krates, I have carried on many debates in my time; and if, 
as you ask me now, I had always talked just as my opponent 
wished, I should never have acquired any reputation at all. 
Sokr.—Be it so: in that case I must retire; for as to long 
speaking, I am incompetent: I can neither make long 
speeches, nor follow them. 

Here Sokrates rises to depart; but Kallias, the master of 


the house, detains him, and expresses an earnest: Interference 
wish that the debate may be continued. A pro- tigate 
miscuous conversation ensues, in which most persons Sean 
present take part. Alkibiades, as the champion of conversation. 


Sokrates, gives, what seems really to be the key of declares that 


rotagoras 


the dialogue, when he says—“Sokrates admits that eh 


he has no capacity for long speaking, and that he caper or es 
is no match therein for Protagoras. But as to dia- dialogue. 
lectic debate, or administering and resisting cross-examination, 
I should be surprised if any one were a match for him. If 
Protagoras admits that on this point he is inferior, Sokrates 
requires no more: if he does not, let him continue the de- 
bate: but he must not lengthen his answers so that hearers 
lose the thread of the subject.”® 

This remark of Alkibiades, speaking altogether as a vehe- 
ment partisan of Sokrates, brings to view at least Claim ofa) 


one purpose—if not the main purpose—of Plato  standi ana 
professorship 


in the dialogue. “Sokrates acknowledges the su- for Dialects, 
periority of Protagoras in rhetoric; if Protagoras Rhetoric. 
acknowledges the superiority of Sokrates in dialectic, Sokrates 
is satisfied.” An express locus standi is here claimed for 
dialectic, and a recognised superiority for its professors on 
their own ground. Protagoras professes to be master both 
of long speech and of short speech: but in the last he must 
recognise a superior. 

Kritias, Prodikus, and Hippias all speak (each in a manner 
of his own) deprecating marked partisanship on Sokratesis 


prevailed 


either side, exhorting both parties to moderation, upon to 


continue, 


and insisting that the conversation shall be con- and invites 


Protagoras to 


tinued. At length Sokrates consents to remain, yet question him 
d Plato, Prot. pp. 334 H, 335 A-C. © Plat. Prot. p. 336 C-D. 
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on condition that Protagoras shall confine himself within the 
limits of the dialectic procedure. Protagoras (he says) shall 
first question me as long as he pleases: when he has finished, 
I will question him. The Sophist, though at first reluctant, 
~ is constrained, by the instance of those around, to accede to 
this proposition.’ 

For the purpose of questioning, Protagoras selects a song 


Protagoras Of Simonides: prefacing it with a remark, that the 
Sawortance of ost important accomplishment of a cultivated man 
Soke athe consists in being thorough master of the works of 
questions the poets, so as to understand and appreciate them 
a 


ofasongof correctly, and answer all questions respecting them.® 


Simonides. 


Dissenting Sokrates intimates that he knows and admires the 


opinions 


about the in- gong: upon which Protagoras proceeds to point out 
terpretation 


ofthe song. two passages in it which contradict each other, and 
asks how Sokrates can explain or justify such contradiction.» 
The latter is at first embarrassed, and invokes the aid of 
Prodikus; who interferes to uphold the consistency of his 
fellow-citizen Simonides, but is made to speak (as elsewhere 
by Plato) in a stupid and ridiculous manner. After a de- 
sultory string of remarks,' with disputed interpretation of 
particular phrases and passages of the song, but without 
promise of any result—Sokrates offers to give an exposition 
of the general purpose of the whole song, in order that the 
company may see how far he has advanced in that accom- 
plishment which Protagoras had so emphatically extolled— 
complete mastery of the works of the poets.* 

He then proceeds to deliver a long harangue, the com- 
Long speech Mencement of which appears to be a sort of counter- 


of Sokrates, 


expounding part and parody of the first speech delivered by 


the purpose 


of the song, Protagoras in this dialogue. That Sophist had re- 
and laying 


down an iro- y ist] ar 7 Ra 
down 5a ie presented that the sophistical art was ancient:! and 


about the that the poets, from Homer downward, were So- 


numerous 


concealed — phists, but dreaded the odium of the name, and 


f Plat. Prot. pp. 337-338 1 Plat. Prot. pp. 340-3 
Jat : » pp. 340-341. 
_ & Plat. Prot. p. 339 A. jryodua eyd | * Plat. Prot. p. 342 A, ee BovaAe 
dvBph maidelas pererxnkdri méyiotoy | AaBely wou meipay brws %xw, d ad Aéyeis 
pepos elva, wep) eray Sewdyv elvat. TOUTO, Wep eTaY. 


4 Plat. Prot. p. 339 O-D. ' Plat, Prot. pp. 310-317. 
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professed a different avocation with another title. sophists at 
Sokrates here tells us that philosophy was more Sparta, mas. 
ancient still in Krete and Sparta, and that there speech. 
were more Sophists (he does not distinguish between the 
Sophist and the philosopher), female as well as male, in those 
regions, than anywhere else: but that they concealed their 
name and profession, for fear that others should copy them 
and acquire the like eminence:™ that they pretended to de- 
vote themselves altogether to arms and gymnastic—a pretence 
whereby (he says) all the other Greeks were really deluded. 
The special characteristic of these philosophers or Sophists 
was, short and emphatic speech—epigram shot in at the 
seasonable moment, and thoroughly prostrating an opponent.” 
The Seven Wise Men, among whom Pittakus was one, were 
philosophers on this type, of supreme excellence: which they 
showed by inscribing their memorable brief aphorisms at 
Delphi. So great was the celebrity which Pittakus acquired 
by his aphorism, that Simonides the poet became jealous, and 
composed this song altogether for the purpose of discrediting 
him. Having stated this general view, Sokrates illustrates it 
by going through the song, with exposition and criticism of 
several different passages.° As soon as Sokrates has con- 
cluded, Hippias? compliments him, and says that he too has 
a lecture ready prepared on the same song: which he would 
willingly deliver: but Alkibiades and the rest beg him to 
postpone it. 

No remark is made by any one present, either upon the 
circumstance that Sokrates, after protesting against & | teror 
long speeches, has here delivered one longer by far [his speech— 


its connec- 
tion with the 


than the first speech of Protagoras, and more than Gitepca, ai 
half as long as the second, which contains a large (ahve 
, . Sokrati 
theory—nor upon the sort of interpretation that he jngerior to 
Protagorasin 


bestows upon the Simonidean song. That inter- continuous 
pretation is so strange and forced—so violent in i 
distorting the meaning of the poet—so evidently predeter- 


m Plat. Prot. p. 342. vikh. 
n Plat. Prot. p. 342 E, 343 B-C. o Plat. Prot. pp. 344-347. 
“Ort obTos 6 Tpdmos hy TeV Tadaey P Plat. Prot. p. 347. 

Ths pirocoplas, Bpaxvaoyla tis Aakw- 
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mined by the resolution to find Platonic metaphysics in a 
lyric effusion addressed to a Thessalian prince i—that if such 
an exposition had been found under the name of Protagoras, 
critics would have dwelt upon it as an additional proof of dis- 
honest perversions by the Sophists." It appears as if Plato, 
intending in this dialogue to set out the contrast between 
long or continuous speech (sophistical, rhetorical, poetical) 
represented by Protagoras, and short, interrogatory speech 
(dialectical) represented by Sokrates—having moreover com- 
posed for Protagoras in the earlier part of the dialogue, an 
harangue claiming venerable antiquity for his own accom- 
plishment—has thought it right to compose for Sokrates a 
pleading with like purpose, to put the two accomplishments 
ona par. And if that pleading includes both pointless irony 
and misplaced comparisons (especially what is said about the 
Spartans—we must remember that Sokrates has expressly 
renounced all competition with Protagoras in continuous 
speech, and that he is here handling the weapon in which he 
is confessedly inferior. Plato secures a decisive triumph to 
dialectic, and to Sokrates as representing it: but he seems 
content here to leave Sokrates on the lower ground as a 
rhetorician. : 

Moreover, when Sokrates intends to show himself off as a 
master of poetical lore (wept ivov dewic), he at the same 
time claims a right of interpreting the poets in his own 


4 Especially his explanation of éxay 
€fon (p. 345 B.) Heyne (Opuscula, i. 
p. 100) remarks upon the strange in- 
terpretation given by Sokrates of the 
Simonidean song. Compare Plato in 
Lysis, p. 212 E, and in Alkib. ii. p. 
147 D. In both these cases, Sokrates 
cites passages of poetry, assigning to 
them a sense which their authors 
plainly did not intend them to bear. 
Heindorf in his note on the Lysis(L. e.) 
observes—“ Videlicet, ut exeat senten- 
tia, quam Solon ne somniayit quidem, 
versuum horum structuram, neglecto 
plané sermonis usu, hane statuit.— 
Cujusmodi interpretationis aliud est 
luculentum exemplum in Alcib. ii. p. 
147 D.” 

See also Heindorf’s notes on the 
Charmidés, p. 1063 B—Lackés p. 191, 





B—and Lysis, p. 214 D. 

M. Boeckh observes (ad Pindar. 
Isthm. vy. p. 528) respecting an allusion 
made by Pindar to Hesiod— 

“Num male intellexit poeta intelli- 
gentissimus perspicua verba Hesiodi ? 
Non credo: sed bene sciens, consulto, 
alium sensum intulit, suo consilio ac- 
commodatum ! Simile exemplum offert 
gravissimus auctor Plato Theetet. p. 
155 D.” Stallbaum in his note on the 
Theetétus adopts this remark of 
Boeckh. Groen van Prinsterer gives 
a similar opinion. (Prosopographia 
Platonica, p. 17.) 

* K. F. Hermann observes (Gesch. 
der Plat. Philos. p, 460) that Sokrates, 
in his interpretation of the Simonidean 
song, shows that he can play the So- 
phist as well as other people can. 
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way. He considers the poets either as persons divinely in- 
spired, who speak fine things without rational under- 
standing (we have seen this in the Apology and the 


Sokrates de- 
preciates the 


value of de- 
Ion)—or as men of superior wisdom, who deliver oe ae 
valuable truth lying beneath the surface, and not ae Sia. 
discernible by vulgar eyes. Both these views differ Jone 
from that of literal interpretation, which is here fein theta 
represented by Protagoras and Prodikus. And itis, Prot 
these two Sophists are here contrasted with Sokrates sents re 
as interpreters of the poets. Protagoras and Pro- resume the 
dikus look upon poetical compositions as sources of swering. 


instruction: and seek to interpret them literally, as an intelli- 
gent hearer would have understood them when they were sung 
or recited for the first time. Towards that end, discrimination 
of the usual or grammatical meaning of words was indis- 
pensable. Sokrates, on the contrary, disregards the literal 
interpretation, derides verbal distinctions as useless, or twists 
them into harmony with his own purpose: Simonides and 
other poets are considered as superior men, and even as in- 
spired men—in whose verses wisdom and virtue must be 
embodied and discoverable *—only that they are given in an 
obscure and enigmatical manner: requiring to be extracted 
by the divination of the philosopher, who alone knows what 
wisdom and virtue are. It is for the philosopher to show his 
ingenuity by detecting the traces of them. This is what 
Sokrates does with the song of Simonides. He discovers in 
it supposed underlying thoughts (vzovotac) :* distinctions of 


5 See Plato, Pheedrus, p. 245 A-B— 
Apol. p. 22 B-C: Ion, pp. 533-534. 

Compare the distinction drawn in 
Timeus, p. 72 A-B, between the udytis 
and the mpopfrns. 

t About the imdvowm ascribed to the 
poets—see Republic. ii. p. 378 D. 
Xenoph. Sympos. iii. 6; and F, A. 
Wolf, Prolegom. Homer, p. clxii.-clxiv. 

F. A. Wolf remarks, respecting the 
yarious allegorical interpretations of 
Homer and other Greek poets— 

“Sed nec prioribus illis, sive allego- 
rica et anagogica somnia sua ipsi cre- 
diderunt, sive ab aliis duntaxat credi 
voluerunt, idonea deest excusatio. Ita 
enim ratio comparata est, ut libris, 





quos a teneris statim annis cognosci- 
mus, omnes propé nostras nostreque 
statis Opiniones subjiciamus: ac si 
illi jampridem populari usu consecrati 
sunt, ipsa obstat veneratio, quominus 
in iis absurda et ridicula inesse creda- 
mus. Lenimus ergo atque adeo or- 
namusinterpretando, quicquid proprio 
sensu non ferendum videtur, Atque 
ita factum est omni tempore in libris 
iis, qui pro sacris habiti sunt.” 

The distinction was similar in cha- 
racter, and even more marked in re- 
spect of earnest reciprocal antipathy, 
between the different schools of the 
JewsinAlexandriaandPalestine about 
the interpretation of the Pentateuch. 
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Platonic Metaphysics (between <civa and yevéoOa), and prin- 
ciples of Platonic Ethics (ovdste tcwv xaxdc)—he proceeds 
to point out passages in which they are to be found, and 
explains the song conformably to them, in spite of much 
violence to the obvious meaning and verbal structure." But 
though Sokrates accepts, when required, the task of discussing 
what is said by the poets, and deals with them according to 
his own point of view—yet he presently lets us see that they 
are witnesses called into court by his opponent and not by 
himself. Alkibiades urges that the debate which had been 
interrupted shall be resumed, and Sokrates himself requests 
Protagoras to consent. “To debate about the compositions of 
poets,” (says Sokrates,) “is to proceed as silly and common- 
place men do at their banquets: where they cannot pass the 
time without hiring musical or dancing girls. Noble and 
well educated guests, on the contrary, can find enough to 
interest them in their own conversation, even if they drink 
ever so much wine.* Men such as we are, do not require to 
be amused by singers—nor to talk about the poets, whom no 
one can ask what they mean; and who, when cited by dif- 
ferent speakers, are affirmed by one to mean one thing, and 
by another to mean something else, without any decisive 
authority to appeal to. Such men as you and I ought to lay 
aside the poets, and test each other by colloquy of our own. 
If you wish to persist in questioning, I am ready to answer : 
if not, consent to answer me, and let us bring the interrupted 
debate to a close.” ¥ 

In spite of this appeal, Protagoras is still unwilling to re- 


1. Those whointerpreted literally, kara * Plato, Prot. p. 347 D. kay mdvv 


Thy pnThy Sidvoay. 2. Those who set 
aside the literal interpretation, and 
explained the text upon a philosophy 
of their own, above the reach of the 
vulgar (Eusebius, Preep. Ev. viii. 10). 
Some admitted both the two interpre- 
tations, side by side. 

Respecting these allegorizing schools 
of the Hellenistic Jews, from Aristo- 
bulus (150 3B.c.) down to Philo—see 
the learned and valuable work of 
Gfrorer—Philo und die Jiidisch. Alex- 
andr. Theosophie, vol. i. pp. 84-86—ii. 
p- 356 seq. 

u Plat. Prot. p. 345. 





moby olvoy mlwow—a phrase which 
will be found suitably illustrated by 
the persistent dialectic of Sokrates, 
even at the close of the Platonic Sym- 
posion, after he has swallowed an 
incredible quantity of wine. 

Y Plat. Prot. pp. 347-348. 

This remark—that the poet may be 
interpreted in many different ways, 
and that you cannot produce him in 
court to declare or defend his own 
meaning—is highly significant, in. re- 
gard to the value set by Sokrates on 
living conversation and dialectic, 
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sume, and is only forced to do so by a stinging taunt from 
Alkibiades, enforced by requests from Kallias and 
others. He is depicted as afraid of Sokrates, who, as 
soon as consent is given, recommences the discussion 
by saying—* Do not think, Protagoras, that I have 
any other purpose in debating, except to sift through 
and through, in conjunction with you, difficulties we at 
which puzzle my own mind. Two of us together can do 
more in this way than any one singly.” 

“We are all more fertile and suggestive, with regard to 
thought, word, and deed, when we act in couples. If a man 
strikes out anything new by himself, he immediately goes 
about looking for a companion to whom he can communicate 
it, and with whom he can jointly review it. Moreover, you 
are the best man that I know for this purpose, especially on 
the subject of virtue: for you are not only virtuous your- 
self, but you can make others so likewise, and you proclaim 
yourself a teacher of virtue more publicly than any one 


Purpose of 
Sokrates to 
sift diffi- 
culties which 
he really feels 
in his own 
mind. Im- 
portance of a 
colloquial 
companion 


has ever done before. 


subjects?” * 


Whom can I find so competent as 
you, for questioning and communicating 


on these very 


After this eulogy on dialectic conversation (illustrating still 


farther the main purpose of the dialogue), Sokrates 
resumes the argument as it stood when interrupted. 
Sokr.—Y ou, Protagoras, said that intelligence, mode- 
ration, justice, holiness, courage, were all parts of 
virtue ; but each different from the others, and each 
haying a separate essence and properties of its own. 


The inter- 
rupted de- 
bate is re- 
sumed. Prot- 
agoras says 
that courage 
differs mate- 
rially from 
the other 
branches of 
virtue. 


Do you still adhere to that opinion? Prot.—I now think 


z Plato, Prot. p. 348 D. pm ofov 
SiareyecOa mé cor UAAO TL BovdAdmevoy 
} & abtds daropG, Exdorote TatiTa Sdia- 
oKkevacba. 

The remark here given should be 
earefully noted in appreciating the 
Sokratic frame of mind. The cross- 
examination which he bestows, is not 
that of one who himself knows—and 
who only gets up artificial difficulties 
to ascertain whether others know as 
much as hedoes. On the contrary, it 
proceeds from one who is himself puz- 





zled; and that which puzzles him he 
states to others, and debates with 
others, as affording the best chance of 
clearing up his own ideas and obtain- 
ing a solution. 

The grand purpose with Sokrates is 
to bring into clear daylight the diffi- 
culties which impede the construc- 
tion of philosophy or “reasoned 
truth,” and to sift them thoroughly, 
instead of slurring them over or hiding 
them. 

a Plato, Protag. pp. 348-349. 
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that the first four are tolerably like and akin to each other, 
but that courage is very greatly different from all the four. 
The proof is, that you will find many men pre-eminent for 
courage, but thoroughly unjust, unholy, intemperate, and 
stupid.’ Sokr.—Do you consider that all virtue, and each 
separate part of it, is fine and honourable? Prot.—I con- 
sider it in the highest degree fine and honourable: I must be 
mad to think otherwise.° : 
Sokrates then shows that the courageous men are confident 
men, forward in dashing at dangers, which people in 
general will not affront: that men who dive with 
confidence into the water, are those who know how 


Sokrates ar- 
gues to prove 
that courage 
consists in 


knowledge or 
Petgse to swim; men who go into battle with confidence as 
does por j, Horse-soldiers or light infantry, are those who under- 


Sokrates 
changes his 
attack. 


stand their profession as such. If any men embark 
in these dangers, without such preliminary know- 
ledge, do you consider them men of courage? Not at all 
(says Protagoras), they are madmen: courage would be a 
dishonourable thing, if they were reckoned courageous.? Then 
(replies Sokrates) upon this reasoning, those who face dangers 
confidently, with preliminary knowledge, are courageous: 
those who do so without it, are madmen. Courage therefore 
must consist in knowledge or intelligence ?® Protagoras de- 
clines to admit this, drawing a distinction somewhat con- 
fused :* upon which Sokrates approaches the same argument 
from a different point. 

Sokr.—You say that some men live well, others badly. 


the mouth of Protagoras. They tend to 
show that Plato did not seek (as many of 


Identity of Do you think that a man lives well if he lives in 
painful with 
theevil. So- 
nes. Debate, think so. Sokr.—To live pleasurably therefore is 
b Plato, Protag. p. 349 D. ra wey 
¢ Plato, Protag. p. 349 E.  kda- 
Atcrov pey ovv, ei wh pmatvoual ye. 


the pleasur- 
a atine, Pain and distress? Prot—No. Sokr—But if he 
passes his life pleasurably until its close, does he not 
krates main- ; ; 
tainsit. Prot. then appear to you to have lived well? Prot.—I 
agoras de- 
TéTTAOpa avTaY eMLEKOS TapaTATota 
dAAHAaS Zot, ) SE avdpela wavy woAY 
diapépov mavtwy TOVTwY. 
dAov mou KaAdy, ws olov TE uadALOTA. 
It is not unimportant to notice such 
declarations as this, put by Plato into 





his commentators do)to depict Protago- 
ras as a corruptor of the public mind. 

4 Plato, Protag. p. 350B. Aicxpdy 
bévt’ by, &pn, etn, i dvdpela ered ovrol 
ve wawduevol ciow, 

© Plato, Protag. p. 350 C. 

f Plato, Protag. pp. 350-351. 
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good: to live disagreeably is evil. Prot.—Yes: at least 
provided he lives taking pleasure in fine or honourable 
things. Sokr.—What! do you concur with the generality of 
people in calling some pleasurable things evil, and some 
painful things good? Prot.—That is my opinion. Sokr.— 
But are not all pleasurable things, so far forth as pleasurable, 
to that extent good, unless some consequences of a different 
sort result from them? And again, subject to the like limit- 
ation, are not all painful things evil, so far forth as they are 
painful? Prot.—To that question, absolutely as you put it, 
I do not know whether I can reply affirmatively—that all 
pleasurable things are good, and all painful things evil. I 
think it safer—with reference not merely to the present 
answer, but to my manner of life generally—to say, That 
there are some pleasurable things which are good, others 
which are not good—some painful things which are evil, 
others which are not evil: again, some which are neither, 
neither good nor evil." Sokr-—You call those things plea- 
surable, which either partake of the nature of pleasure, or 
cause pleasure Prot.—Unquestionably. Sokr.—When I ask 
whether pleasurable things are not good, in so far forth as 
pleasurable—I ask in other words, whether pleasure itself be 
not good? Prot.—As you observed before, Sokrates,' let us 
examine the question on each side, to see whether the plea- 
surable and the good be really the same. 

Sokr.—Let us penetrate from the surface to the interior 


of the question.*« What is your opinion about know- fenton 
ledge? Do you share the opinion of mankind gene- {f08 iene 
agency in the 


rally about it, as you do about pleasure and pain? tina? oris 


& Plat. Prot. p. 351 C. Td pev tp’ 
noéws Civ, ayabdv, To & andas, raxdy ; 
Elrrep trois kadois 7’, pn, (Gn Hddpuevos. 

h Plato, Protag. p. 351 D. dard 
fot Sone? ov pdvoy mpds Thy viv ard- 
Kpiow enol aopadeorepoy elvat amoxply- 
asda, GAAG wpds mavtTa Tdy 
uAAov Blov rdy epody, bri ore 
pev & ray Hddwv ok Eorw ayabd, @ort 
8 ad cal & Tay aviapay obK For Kaka, 
tort & & orl, kad rplrov & ovdérepa, 
ode Kak& ode Gryabd. 

These words strengthen farther what 





I remarked ina recent note, about the 
character which Plato wished to depict 
in Protagoras, so different from what 
is imputed to that Sophist by the 
Platonic commentators, 

i Plato, Protag. p. 351 EH. &omep 
ov eyes, ExdoToTe, @ Zdbkpares, 
oKoTrémeba avrd. . 

This is an allusion to the words 
used by Sokrates not long before,—& 
autos amop® éxdoToTe Taira diacKe- 
Wao0a, c. 94, p. 348 D. 

k Plato, Protag. p. 352 A. 
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it overcome Mankind regard knowledge as something neither 
by an strong nor directive nor dominant. Often (they 
pleasure or say), when knowledge is in a man, it is not know- 

ledge which governs him, but something else— 
passion, pleasure, pain, love, fear—all or any of which 
overpower knowledge, and drag it round about in their train 
like a slave. Are you of the common opinion on this point 
also?! Or do you believe that knowledge is an honourable 
thing, and made to govern man: and that when once a man 
knows what good and evil things are, he will not be over- 
ruled by any other motive whatever, so as to do other things 
than what are enjoined by such knowledge—his own intelli- 
gence being a sufficient defence to him?™ Prot—The last 
opinion is what I hold. To me, above all others, it would 
be disgraceful not to proclaim that knowledge or intelligence 


knowledge is 
dominant. ; 


was the governing element of human affairs. 
Sokr.—You speak well and truly. But you are aware that 


Mistake of 
supposing 
that men act 
contrary to 
knowledge. 
We never 


most men are of a different opinion. 
that many who know what is best, act against their 
own knowledge, overcome by pleasure or by pain. 


They affirm 


callpleasures Pot.—Most men think so: incorrectly, in my judg- 


evils, except 
when they 
entail a pre- 


ment, as they say many other things besides.” 


ponderance ~§o/.—When they say that a man, being overcome 


1 Plato, Protag. p. 352 C. mdrepov 
kal tovTd go. Soe’ Sowep Tots wodAois 
avOpdmois 7) %AAws; Siavootpmevor meph 
THs emiothuns Sowep wep) aySpamrddov, 
TEpleAKOMEr?S UT) TAY KAAwY ardyToY. 
Aristotle in the Nikomachean Ethics 
cites and criticises the opinion of 
Sokrates, wherein the latter affirmed 
the irresistible supremacy of know- 
ledge, when really possessed, over all 
passions and desires. Aristotle cites 
it with the express phraseology and 
illustration contained in this passage 
of the Protagoras. “Emorduevoy wey 
ovv od act tives oldy re elvar [axparev- 
eo0a]. dewdy yap, emaorhuns evotons, 
@s Peto Swxpatns, &AAO Ti Kpareiy, Kal 
mepierkew aithy Somep avdpdmodov. 
Soxpdrns wey yap bAws eudxeto mpds 
Tov Adyov, &s odK ovans aKpactas: 
ob0éva yap tmoAauBdvovra, mpdrrew 
mapa Td BéAtiorov, GAAX BC Byvowy 
(Ethic. N. vii. 2, vii. 3, p. 1145, b. 24). 





The same metaphor wepiéAcera ém- 
o7hun is again ascribed to Sokrates by 
Aristotle, a little farther on in the 
same treatise, p. 1147, b. 15. 

We see from hence that when Ari- 
stotle comments upon the doctrine of 
Sokrates, what he here means is, the 
doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates in 
the Protagoras; the citation of this 
particular metaphor establishes the 
identity. 

In another passage of the Nikom. 
Eth. Aristotle also cites a fact respect- 
ing the Sophist Protagoras, which fact 
is mentioned in the Platonic dialogue 
Protagoras—respecting the manner in 
which that Sophist allowed his pupils 
to assess their own fee for his teaching 
(Ethic. Nik, ix. 1, 1164, a. 25). 

™ Plato, Protag. p. 352 D. aan 
ikavhy elvar thy gpdvnow Bonbeiy +E 
avOpdmry. ; 


" Plato, Protag. pp. 352-353. 
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by food or drink or other temptations, will do things of pain, ora 
which he knows to be evil, we must ask them, On teu” 

what ground do you call these things evil? Is it fires 
because they impart pleasure at the moment, or because they 
prepare disease, poverty, and other such things, for the 
future ?° Most men would reply, I think, that they called 
these things evil not on account of the present pleasure which 
the things produced, but on account of their ulterior conse- 
quences—poverty and disease being both of them distressing ? 
Prot—Most men would say this. Sokr.—It would be ad- 
mitted then that these things were evil for no other reason, 
than because they ended in pain and in privation of pleasure.? 
Prot.—Certainly. Sokr.—Again, when it is said that some 
good things are painful, such things are meant as gymnastic 
exercises, military expeditions, medical treatment. Now no 
one will say that these things are good because of the imme- 
diate suffering which they occasion, but because of the 
ulterior results of health, wealth, and security, which we 
obtain by them. Thus, these also are good for no other 
reason, than because they end in pleasures, or in relief or 
prevention of pain.1 Or can you indicate any other end, to 
which men look when they call these matters evil? Prot— 
No other end can be indicated. 


Sokr.—It thus appears that you pursue pleasure as good, 


and avoid pain as evil. Pleasure is what you think fjese's 
good: pain is what you think evil: for even plea- fet pan 
. s . s il. 
sure itself appears to you evil, when it either de- Wi; aseevil 
« ‘ s luntaril. 
prives you of pleasures greater than itself, or entails jnowing it’ 
- Z . . to bi il. 
upon you pains outweighing itself. Is there any Diterence 
between 


other reason, or any other ulterior end, to which 
you look when you pronounce pleasure to be evil ? 


pleasures 
present and 
future—re- 
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oe a If there be any other reason, or any other end, tell 
andpain. us what it is. Prot—There is none whatever. 
Sokr.—The case is similar about pains: you call pain good, 
when it preserves you from greater pains, or procures for you 
a future balance of pleasure. If there be any other end to 
which you look when you call pain good, tell us what it is. 
Prot.—You speak truly. Sokr.—If I am asked why I insist 
so much on the topic now before us, I shall reply, that it is 
no easy matter to explain what is meant by being overcome 
by pleasure; and that the whole proof hinges upon this point 
—whether there is any other good than pleasure, or any other 
evil than pain; and whether it be not sufficient, that we should 
go through life pleasurably and without pains.’ If this be 
sufficient, and if no other good or evil can be pointed out, 
which does not end in pleasures and pains, mark the con- 
sequences. Good and evil being identical with pleasurable 
and painful, it is ridiculous to say that a man does eyil volun- 
tarily, knowing it to be evil, under the overpowering influence 
of pleasure: that is, under the overpowering influence of 
good.t How can it be wrong, that a man should yield to the 
influence of good? It never can be wrong, except in this 
case—when the good obtained is of smaller amount than the 
consequent good forfeited or the consequent evil entailed, 
What other exchangeable value can there be between plea- 
sures and pains, except in the ratio of quantity—greater or 
less, more or fewer?" If an objector tells me that there is a 
material difference between pleasures and pains of the mo- 
ment, and pleasures and pains postponed to a future time, 
I ask him in reply, Is there any other difference, except in 
pleasure and pain? An intelligent man ought to put them 
both in the scale, the pleasures and the pains, the present 
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and the future, so as to determine the balance. Weighing 
pleasures against pleasures, he ought to prefer the more and 
the greater: weighing pains against pains, the fewer and the 
less. If pleasures against pains, then when the latter out- 
weigh the former, reckoning distant as well as near, he ought 
to abstain from the act: when the pleasures outweigh, he 
ought to do it. Prot—The objectors could have nothing to 
say against this.* 

Sokr.—Well then—I shall tell them farther—you know 
that the same magnitude, and the same voice, ap- y cossary 
pears to you greater when near than when distant. [sorte the 
Now, if all our well-doing depended upon our choos- eee 
ing the magnitudes really greater and avoiding those [ey sity 
really less, where would the security of our life be ocohas 
found? In the art of mensuration, or in the appa- ‘?*”* 
rent impression?¥ Would not the latter lead us astray, 
causing us to vacillate and judge badly in our choice between 
great and little, with frequent repentance afterwards ? Would 
not the art of mensuration set aside these false appearances, 
and by revealing to us the truth, impart tranquillity to our 
minds and security to our lives? Would not the objectors 
themselves acknowledge that there was no other safety, except 
in the art of mensuration? Prot.—They would acknowledge 
it. Sokr.—Again, If the good conduct of our lives depended 
on the choice of odd and even, and in distinguishing rightly 
the greater from the less, whether far or near, would not our 
safety reside in knowledge, and in a certain knowledge of 
mensuration too, in Arithmetic? Prot—They would con- 
cede to you that also. Sokr.—Well then, my friends, since 
the security of our lives has been found to depend on the 
right choice of pleasure and pain—between the more and 
fewer, greater and less, nearer and farther—does it not come 
to a simple estimate of excess, deficiency, and equality 
between them? in other words, to mensuration, art, or 

x Plato, Protag. p. 356 C. rod Blov; apa  meTpntiKh Téxvn, h A 
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science? What kind of art or science it is, we will enquire 
another time: for the purpose of our argument, enough has 
been done when we have shown that it 2s science. 

For when we (Protagoras and Sokrates) affirmed, that no- 
thing was more powerful than science or knowledge, 
and that this, in whatsoever minds it existed, pre- 
vailed over pleasure and every thing else—you (the 
supposed objectors) maintained, on the contrary, that 
pleasure often prevailed over knowledge even in the 
instructed man: and you called upon us to explain, 
upon our principles, what that mental affection was, which 
people called, being overcome by the seduction of pleasure. 
We have now shown you that this mental affection is nothing 
else but ignorance, and the gravest ignorance. You have 
admitted that those who go wrong in the choice of pleasures 
and pains—that is, in the choice of good and evil things—go 
wrong from want of knowledge, of the knowledge or science 
of mensuration. The wrong deed done from want of know- 
ledge, is done through ignorance. What you call being over- 
come by pleasure is thus, the gravest ignorance; which these 
Sophists, Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias, engage to cure: 
but you (the objectors whom we now address) not believing it 
to be ignorance, or perhaps unwilling to pay them their fees, 
refuse to visit them, and therefore go on doing ill, both pri- 
vately and publicly. 

Now then, Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias (continues 
Sokrates), I turn to you, and ask, whether you 


To do wrong, 
overcome by 
pleasure, is 
only a bad 
phrase for 
describing 
what is 
really a case 
of grave 
ignorance. 


Reasoning of 


Sokrates as- . j 

rent. toby account my reasoning true or false? (All of them 
ll. ti y 1 ] 

which con. Pronounced it to be surpassingly true.) Sokr.—You 


duct to plea- 
sure or free- 
dom from 
pain, are 
honourable. 


agree then, all three, that the pleasurable is good, 
and that the painful is evil:» for I take no account 
at present of the verbal distinctions of Prodikus, 
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discriminating between the pleasurable, the delightful, and the 
enjoyable. If this be so, are not all those actions, which con- 
duct to a life of pleasure or to a life free from pain, honour- 
able? and is not the honourable deed, good and profitable ?° 
(In this, all persons present concurred.) If then the pleasur- 
able is good, no one ever does anything, when he either 
knows or believes other things in his power to be better. 
To be inferior to yourself is nothing else than ignorance: to 
be superior to yourself, is nothing else than wisdom. Igno- 
rance consists in holding false opinions, and in being deceived 
respecting matters of high importance. (Agreed by all.) 
Accordingly, no one willingly enters upon courses which are 
evil, or which he believes to be evil: nor is it in the nature 
of man to enter upon what he thinks evil courses, in pre- 
ference to good. When a man is compelled to make choice 
between two evils, no one will take the greater when he might 
take the less. (Agreed to by allthree.) Farther, no one will 
affront things of which he is afraid, when other things are open 
to him, of which he is not afraid: for fear is an expectation 
of evil, so that what a man fears, he of course thinks to be an 
evil,—and will not approach it willingly. (Agreed.)* 
Sokr.—Let us now revert to the explanation of courage, 
given by Protagoras. He said that four out of the pg. ination 
five parts of virtue were tolerably similar: but that ¢f<onise 


It consists in 
a wise esti- 


courage differed greatly from all of them. And he tec 

affirmed that there were men distinguished for {yr std not 
courage; yet at the same time eminently unjust, “""* 

immoderate, unholy, and stupid. He said, too, that the cou- 
rageous men were men to attempt things which timid men 
would not approach. Now, Protagoras, what are these things 
which the courageous men alone are prepared to attempt? 
Will they attempt terrible things, believing them to be ter- 
rible ? Prot.—That is impossible, as you have shown just now. 
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Sokr—No one will enter upon that which he believes to be 
terrible,—or, in other words, will go into evil knowing it to 
be evil: a man who does so is inferior to himself—and this, as 
we have agreed, is ignorance, or the contrary of knowledge. 
All men, both timid and brave, attempt things upon which 
they have a good heart: in this respect, the things which the 
timid and the brave go at, are the same.£ Prot.—How can 
this be? The things which the timid and the brave go at or 
affront, are quite contrary: for example, the latter are willing 
to go to war, which the former are not. Sokr.—Is it honour- 
able to go to war, or dishonourable? Prot.—Honourable. 
Sokr.—lIf it be honourable, it must also be good:* for we 
have agreed, in the preceding debate, that all honourable 
things were good. Prof—You speak truly." I at least 
always persist in thinking so. Sokr—Which of the two is 
it, who (you say) are unwilling to go into war; it being an 
honourable and good thing? Prot.—The cowards. Sokr.— 
But if going to war be an honourable and good thing, it is 
also pleasurable? Prot.—Certainly that has been admitted.i 
Sokr.—Is it then knowingly that cowards refuse to go into 
war, which is both more honourable, better, and more pleasur- 
able? Prot—We cannot say so, without contradicting our 
preceding admissions. Sokr.—What about the courageous 
man? does not he affront or go at what is more honourable, 
bettér, and more pleasurable? Prot.—It cannot be denied. 
Sokr.—Courageous men then, generally, are those whose 
fears, when they are afraid, are honourable and good—not 
dishonourable or bad: and whose confidence, when they feel 
confident, is also honourable and good?* On the contrary, 
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Aéyeis, kal del Euovye Sore? oftws. 

This answer, put into the mouth of 
Protagoras, affords another proof that 
Plato did not intend to impute to him 
the character which many commenta- 
tors impute. 
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cowards, impudent men, and madmen, both fear, and feel 
confidence, on dishonourable occasions? Prot.—Agreed. 
Sokr.—When they thus view with confidence things dis- 
honourable and evil, is it from any other reason than from 
ignorance and stupidity? Are they not cowards from stu- 
pidity, or a stupid estimate, of terrible things? And is it 
not in this ignorance, or stupid estimate of things terrible, 
and things not terrible—that cowardice consists? Lastly,!— 
courage being the opposite of cowardice—is it not in the 
knowledge, or wise estimate, of things terrible and things not 
terrible, that courage consists ? | 

Protagoras is described as answering the last few questions 
with increasing reluctance. But at this final ques- 
tion, he declines altogether to answer, or even to 
imply assent by a gesture.™ Sokr.—Why will you 
not answer my question, either affirmatively or 
negatively? Prot.—Finish the exposition by your- 
self. Sokr.—I will only ask, you one more ques- 
tion. Do you still think, as you said before, that 
there are some men extremely stupid, but extremely 
courageous? Prot.—You seem to be obstinately 
bent on making me answer: I will therefore comply 
with your wish; I say that according to our previous admis- 
sions, it appears to me impossible. Sokr.—I have no other 
motive for questioning you thus, except the wish to inves- 
tigate how the truth stands respecting virtue—and what 
virtue is in itself" To determine this, is the way to eluci- 
date the question which you and I first debated at length:— 
I, affirming that virtue was not teachable—you, that it was 
teachable. ‘The issue of our conversation renders both of us 


Reluctance 
of Protagoras 
to continue 
answering. 
Close of the 
discussion. 
Sokrates de- 
clares that 
the subject is 
still in con- 
fusion, and 
that he 
wishes to de- 
bate it again 
with Prota- 
goras. Amic- 
able reply of 
Protagoras. 
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ridiculous. For I, who denied virtue to be teachable, have 
shown that it consists altogether in knowledge, which is the 
most teachable of all things: while Protagoras, who affirmed 
that it was teachable, has tried to show that it consisted in 
everything rather than knowledge :—on which supposition 
it would be hardly teachable at all. I therefore, seeing all 
these questions sadly confused and turned upside down, am 
beyond measure anxious to clear them up;° and should be 
glad, conjointly with you, to go through the whole investiga- 
tion—First, what Virtue is,—Next, whether it is teachable or 
not. It is with a provident anxiety for the conduct of my 
own life that I undertake this research, and I should be 
delighted to have you as a coadjutor.? Prot.—I commend 
your earnestness, Sokrates, and your manner of conducting 
discussion. I think myself not a bad man in other respects ; 
and as to jealousy, I have as little of it as any one. For I 
have always said of you, that I admire you much more than 
any man of my acquaintance—decidedly more than any man 


of your own age. It would not surprise me, if you became 
one day illustrious for wisdom. 





Such is the end of this long and interesting dialogue.1 We 
Remarks on remark with some surprise that it closes without 
Iteloses any mention of Hippokrates, and without a word 
oe addressed to him respecting his anxious request 
krates. for admission to the society of Protagoras: though 
such request had been presented at the beginning, with much 
emphasis, as the sole motive for the intervention of Sokrates. 
Upon this point? the dialogue is open to the same criticism as 
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4 Most critics treat the Protagoras 
as a composition of Plato’s younger 





fix different years, from 407 B.c. (Ast) 
down to 402 B.c. I do not agree with 
this view. Ican admit no dialogue 
earlier than 399 B.c.: and I consider 
the Protagoras to belong to Plato’s full 
maturity. 
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that which Plato (in the Phedrus) bestows on the discourse of 
Lysias: requiring that every discourse shall be like a living 
organism, neither headless nor footless, but having extremities 
and a middle piece adapted to each other. 

In our review of this dialogue, we have found first, to- 
wards the beginning, an expository discourse from Two distinct 
Protagoras, describing the maintenance and propa- ethics and 


gation of virtue in an established community: next, hibited: one 
under the 


towards the close, an expository string of interro- nameofProt- 


agoras; the 


gatories by Sokrates, destined to establish the iden- pier eae 
tity of Good with Pleasurable, Evil with Painful ; kates. 
and the indispensable supremacy of the calculating or mea- 
suring science, as the tutelary guide of human life. Of the 
first, I speak (like other critics) as the discourse of Prota- 
goras: of the second, as the theory of Sokrates. But I must 
again remind the reader, that both the one and the other 
are compositions of Plato: both alike are offspring of his in- 
genious and productive imagination. Protagoras is not the 
author of that which appears here under his name: and when 
we read the disparaging epithets which many critics affix to 
his discourse, we must recollect that these epithets, if they 
were well-founded, would have no real application to the his- 
torical Protagoras, but only to Plato himself. He has set 
forth two aspects, distinct and in part opposing, of ethics and 
politics: and he has provided a worthy champion for each. 
Philosophy, or “reasoned truth,” if it be attainable at all, 
cannot most certainly be attained without such many-sided 
handling: still less can that which Plato calls knowledge be 
attained—or such command of philosophy as will enable a 
man to stand a Sokratic cross-examination in it. 

In the last speech of Sokrates in the dialogue,‘ we find him 
proclaiming, that the first of all problems to be oyacr of etn- 
solved was, What virtue really is? upon which, tcalpronichs 
there prevails serious confusion of opinions. It was *Y Ss 
a second question—important, yet still second and presup- 
posing the solution of the first—Whether virtue is teachable? 
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We noticed the same judgment as to the order of the two 
questions delivered by Sokrates in the Menon.* 

Now the conception of ethical questions in this order—the 
Difference of reluctance to deal with the second until the first has 


tween him been fully debated and settled—is one fundamental 
agorasfows -characteristic of Sokrates. The difference of method, 
om this 


difference of between him and Protagoras, flows from this prior 
order. Prot- : 5 . 

agorasas- difference between them in fundamental conception. 
virtue is, What virtue is, Protagoras neither defines nor ana- 
quiry. lyzes, nor submits to debate. He manifests no con- 
sciousness of the necessity of analysis: he accepts the ground 
already prepared for him by King Nomos: he thus proceeds 
as if the first step had been made sure, and takes his depar- 
ture from hypotheses of which he renders no account—as the 
Platonic Sokrates complains of the geometers for doing." To 
Protagoras, social or political virtue is a known and familiar 
datum, about which no one can mistake: which must be pos- 
sessed in greater or less measure, by every man as a con- 
dition of the existence of society : which every individual has 
an interest in promoting in all his neighbours: and which 
every one therefore teaches and enforces upon every one else. 
It is a matter of common sense or common sentiment, and 
thus stands in contrast with the special professional accom- 
plishments; which are confined only to a few—and the 
possessors, teachers, and learners of which are each an assign- 
able section of the society. The parts or branches of virtue 
are, in like manner, assumed by him as known, in their rela- 
tions to each other and to the whole. This persuasion of 
knowledge, without preliminary investigation, he adopts from 
the general public, with whom he is in communion of senti- 


t See the last preceding chapter of 
this volume, p. 10. 

Upon this order, necessarilyrequired, 
of the two questions, Schleiermacher 
has a pertinent remark in his general 
Hinleitung to the works of Plato, p. 26. 
Eberhard (he says) affirms that the 
end proposed by Plato in his dia- 
logues was to form the minds of the 
noble Athenian youth, so as to make 
themvirtuous citizens. Schleiermacher 





controverts the position of Eberhard; 
maintaining “that this is far too sub- 
ordinate a standing-point for philo- 
sophy,—besides that it is reasoning in 
a circle, since philosophy has first to 
determine what the virtue of a citizen 
is. 

" See supra, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 220, 
and ch. xv. p. 407, respecting these 
remarks of Plato on the geometers, 
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ment. What they accept and enforce as virtue, he accepts 
and enforces also. 

Again, the method pursued by Protagoras, is one suitable 
to a teacher who has jumped over this first step; sronoa or 
who assumes virtue, as something fixed in the public Pretagoras. 


Continuous 


sentiments—and addresses himself to those senti- lectus | | 


ne established 
ments, ready-made as he finds them. He expands pabile sent 


and illustrates them in continuous lectures of some mens With 

length, which fill both the ears and minds of the ligs- ™ »*"™"Y: 
tener—* Spartam nactus es, hane exorna:” he describes their 
growth, propagation, and working in the community: he gives 
interesting comments on the poets, eulogising the admired 
heroes who form the theme of their verses, and enlarging on 
their admonitions. Moreover, while resting altogether upon 
the authority of King Nomos, he points out the best jewel in 
the crown of that potentate; the great social fact of punish- 
ment prospective, rationally apportioned, and employed alto- 
gether for preventing and deterring—instead of being a mere 
retrospective impulse, vindictive or retributive for the past. 
He describes instructively the machinery operative in the 
community for ensuring obedience to what they think right: 
he teaches, in his eloquent expositions and interpretations, 
the same morality, public and private, that every one else 
teaches: while he can perform the work of teaching, some- 
what more effectively than they. Lastly, his method is 
essentially showy and popular; intended for numerous assem- 
blies, reproducing the established creeds and sentiments of 
those assemblies, to their satisfaction and admiration. He is 
prepared to be met and answered in his own way, by opposing 
speakers ; and he conceives himself more than a match for 
such rivals. He professes also to possess the art of short con- 
versation or discussion. But in the exercise of this art, he 
runs almost involuntarily into his more characteristic endow- 
ment of continuous speech: besides that the points which he 
raises for discussion assume all the fundamental principles, 
and turn only upon such applications of those principles as 
are admitted by most persons to be open questions, not fore- 
closed by a peremptory orthodoxy. 
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PROTAGORAS. 


Upon all these points, Sokrates is the formal antithesis of 
Protagoras. He disclaims altogether the capacities 


Method of 

Deuce to which that Sophist lays claim. Not only he 
thee chien cannot teach virtue, but he professes not to know 
ene what it is, nor whether it be teachable at all. He 


eee starts from a different point of view: not considering 


virtue as a known datum, or as an universal postulate, but 
assimilating it to a special craft or accomplishment, in which 
a few practitioners suffice for the entire public: requiring 
that in this capacity it shall be defined, and its practitioners 
and teachers pointed out. He has no common ground with 
Protagoras ; for the difficulties which he moots are just such 
as the common consciousness (and Protagoras along with it) 
overleaps or supposes to be settled. His first requirement, 
advanced under the modest guise of a small doubt* which 
Protagoras must certainly be competent to remove, is, to 
know—What virtue is? What are the separate parts of 
virtue—justice, moderation, holiness, &c.? What is the rela- 
tion which they bear to each other and to the whole—virtue ? 
Are they homogeneous, differing only in quantity—or has 
each of them its own specific essence and peculiarity ?¥ Re- 
specting virtue as a whole, we must recollect, Protagoras had 
discoursed eloquently and confidently, as of a matter per- 
fectly known. He is now called back as it were to meet an 
attack in the rear: to answer questions which he had never 
considered, and which had never even presented themselves 
to him as questions. At first he replies as if the questions 
offered no difficulty ;* sometimes he does not feel their im- 
portance, so that it seems to him a matter of indifference 
whether he replies in the affirmative or negative. But he 
finds himself brought round, by a series of questions, to assent 
to conclusions which he nevertheless thinks untrue, and which 


x Plato, Protag. p. 328 E.  mahy 7 Plato, Protag. p. 329 D. °AAA& 
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Y Respecting Ariston of Chios, Dio- 
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are certainly unwelcome. Accordingly, he becomes more and 
more disgusted with the process of analytical interrogation ; 
and at length answers with such impatience and prolixity, 
that the interrogation can no longer be prosecuted. Here 
comes in the break—the remonstrance of Sokrates—and the 
mediation of the by-standers. 

It is this antithesis between the eloquent popular lecturer, 
and the analytical enquirer and cross-examiner, antithesis 


A 5 . 6 between the 
which the dialogue seems mainly intended to set eloquent lec- 


forth. Protagoras professes to know that which eaatfiieal = 
he neither knows, nor has ever tried to probe to miner. 
the bottom. Upon this false persuasion of knowledge, the 
Sokratic Elenchus is brought to bear. We are made to see 
how strange, repugnant, and perplexing, is the process of 
analysis to this eloquent expositor: how incompetent he is to 
go through it without confusion: how little he can define his 
own terms, or determine the limits of those notions on which 
he is perpetually descanting. 

It is not that Protagoras is proved to be wrong (I speak 
now of this early part of the conversation, between protagoras 
chapters 51-62—pp. 329-335) in the substantive to be avays 
ground which he takes. I do not at all believe (as though he i 
many critics either affirm or imply) that Plato in- brought to a 
tended all which he composed under the nameof Pro- tion. 
tagoras to be vile perversion of truth, with nothing but empty 
words and exorbitant pretensions. I do not even believe that 
Plato intended all those observations, to which the name of 
Protagoras is prefixed, to be accounted silly—while all that 
is assigned to Sokrates,’ is admirable sense and acuteness. 
It is by no means certain that Plato intended to be under- 
stood as himself endorsing the opinions which he ascribes 
everywhere to Sokrates: and it is quite certain that he does 
not always make the Sokrates of one dialogue consistent with 
the Sokrates of another. For the purpose of showing the in- 


capacity of the respondent to satisfy the exigencies of analysis, 


b Schéne, in his Commentary on the | under the name of Protagoras (Ueber 
Protagoras, is of opinion that a good | den Protag. von Platon, p. 180 seq.) 
part of Plato’s own doctrine is given 
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we need not necessarily suppose that the conclusion to which 
the questions conduct should bea true one. If the respondent 
be brought, through his own admissions, to a contradiction, 
this is enough to prove that he did not know the subject 
deeply enough to make the proper answers and distinctions. 

But whatever may have been the intention of Plato, if we 
on look at the fact, we shall find that what he has 
about cour- assigned to Sokrates is not always true, nor what 
age is af- . 
firmed by he has given to Protagoras, always false. The 
elsewhere. positions laid down by the latter—That many men 
are courageous, but unjust: that various persons are just, 
without being wise and intelligent: that he who possesses 
one virtue, does not of necessity possess all: ‘—are not only 
in conformity with the common opinion, but are quite true, 
though Sokrates is made to dispute them. Moreover, the 
arguments employed by Sokrates (including in those argu- 
ments the strange propositions that justice is just, and that 
holiness is holy) are certainly noway conclusive.t Though 
Protagoras, becoming entangled in difficulties, and incapable 
of maintaining his consistency against an embarrassing cross- 
examination, is of course exhibited as ignorant of that which 
he professes to know—the doctrine which he maintains is 
neither untrue in itself, nor even shown to be apparently 
untrue. 

As to the arrogant and exorbitant pretensions which the 


The harsh Platonic commentators ascribe to Protagoras, more 
epithets ap- . . . . : 
plied by cri- is said than the reality justifies. He pretends to 


tics to Prota- 


goras are not know what virtue, justice, moderation, courage, &c., 


¢ Plato, Protag. c. 51, p. 329 E. 
Protagoras is here made to affirm that 
many men are courageous who are 
neither just,nor temperate,nor virtuous 
in other respects. Sokrates contradicts 
the position. But in the Treatise De 
Legibus (i. p. 630 B), Plato himself 
says the same thing as Protagoras is 
here made to say: at least assuming 
that the Athenian speaker in De 
Legg. represents the sentiment of 
Plato himself at the time when he 
composed that treatise. 

4 Plato, Protag. c. 4, p. 330 ©, 





c. 58, p. 333 B. 

o say “Justice is Just,” or “ Holi- 
ness is holy,” is indeed either mere 
tautology, or else an impropriety of 
speech. Dr. Hutcheson observes on 
an analogous case :—‘‘ None can apply 
moral attributes to the very faculty 
of perceiving moral qualities: or call 
his moral Sense morally Good or Evil, 
any more than he calls the power of 
tasting, sweet or bitter—or the power 
of seeing, straight or crooked, white 
or black” (Hutcheson on the Passions, 
sect i, p. 234). 
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are, and he is proved not to know. But this is what: borne out by 


the di 
every one else pretends to know also, and what He ene oe 


the same 


everybody else teaches as well as he—“ He Janus groundasthe 
~ summus ab imo Perdocet: hee recinunt juvenes dic- sciousness. 
tata senesque.” What he pretends to do, beyond the general 
public, he really can do. He can discourse, learnedly and 
eloquently, upon these received doctrines and sentiments: 
he can enlist the feelings and sympathies of the public in 
favour of that which he, in common with the public, believes 
to be good—and against that which he and they believe to be 
bad: he can thus teach virtue more effectively than others. 
But whether that, which is received as virtue, be really such 
—he has never analysed or verified: nor does he willingly 
submit to the process of analysis. Here again he is in har- 
mony with the general public; for they hate, as much as he 
does, to be dragged back to fundamentals, and forced to 
explain, defend, revise, or modify, their established sentiments 
and maxims: which they apply as principia for deduction 
to particular cases, and which they recognise as axioms 
whereby other things are to be tried, not as liable to be tried 
themselves. Protagoras is one of the general public, in dis- 
like of, and inaptitude for, analysis and dialectic discussion : 
while he stands above them in his eloquence and his power 
of combining, illustrating, and adorning, received doctrines. 
These are points of superiority, not pretended, but real. 

The aversion of Protagoras for dialectic discussion—after 
causing an interruption of the ethical argument, and Aversion of 
an interlude of comment on the poet Simonides— for distectic 
is at length with difficulty overcome, and the argu- cence 
ment is then resumed. ‘The question still continues, monies. 
What is virtue? Whatare the five different parts of virtue ? 
Yet it is so far altered that Protagoras now admits that the 
four parts of virtue which Sokrates professed to have shown 
to be nearly identical, really are tolerably alike: but he 
nevertheless contends that courage is very different from 
all of them; repeating his declaration that many men are 
courageous, but unjust and stupid at the same time. This 


position Sokrates undertakes to refute. In doing so, he 
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lays out one of the largest, most distinct, and most posi- 
tive theories of virtue, which can be found in the Platonic 
writings. 

Virtue, according to this theory, consists in a right mea- 
Ethical view surement and choice of pleasures and pains: in de- 


i by So- ew 5 

Krates—  ciding correctly, wherever we have an alternative, 
‘ked out A 5 fe e 

atiength on which side lies the largest pleasure or the least 


clearly. Good 
and evil con- 
sist in right 
or wrong cal- 
culation of 


pain—and choosing the side which presents this 
balance. To live pleasurably, is pronounced to be 


pleasures good: to live without pleasure or in pain, is evil. 
and pains of 4 f i 
the agent. Moreover, nothing but pleasure, or comparative mi- 


tigation of pain, is good: nothing but pain is evil.° Good, 
is identical with the greatest pleasure or least pain: evil, 
with the greatest pain: meaning thereby each pleasure and 
_each pain when looked at along with its consequences and 


concomitants. 
of virtue is knowledge: the 


e The substantial identity of Good 
with Pleasure, of Evil with Pain, was 
the doctrine of the historical Sokrates 
as declared in Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia. See, among other passages, i. 
6, 8. Tov d¢ ph dovrAevew yaorp) unde 
tavm kal Aayvela, otet TL BAAO aiTic- 
Tepov elvat, 2) Td Erepa exew TolTwy 
Hdlw, & ob pdvov ev xpelg bvTa evdpatver, 
GAAG Kal eAmldas mapexovTa wpPeAnoEW 
del; Kal uy todTd ye olaba, Ort of wey 
olduevor ndtv ed mpdrrew ovK evdppai- 
vovTal, of S€ Hryovmevor KAaA@S TpoXwpeiv 
éavtois, 7) ‘yewpylay 7) vavkAnplav 
BAN 46, Te by Tvyxdvwow epyaCdsuevol, 
@s «0 mpdtrovres evppatvovra.  Otet 
ovv amd mdvtTwy TOUTwY TocCavTHY HdovyY 
elvat, bony amd Tod éauTdy TE Hryeioba 
Berti yiyvecOa ral plrovs duetvous 
Krdc0u; "Ey® tolvuy diateAS Taira 
voulCwr. 

Locke says, ‘Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding,’ Book ii. ch. 28, ‘Good 
or Evilis nothing but pleasure or pain 
to us—or that which procures pleasure 
or pain to us. Moral good or evil 
then is only the conformity or disa- 
greement of our voluntary actions to 
some law, whereby good or evil is 
drawn on us by the will and power of 
the law-maker; which good or evil, 
pleasure or pain, attending our obser- 


The grand determining cause and condition 


knowledge, science, or art, of 


vance or breach of the law, is that we 
call reward or punishment.” 

The formal distinction here taken 
by Locke between pleasure and that 
which procures pleasure—both the one 
and the other being called Good—(the 
like in regard to pain and evil) is not 
distinctly stated by Sokrates in the 
Protagoras, though he says nothing 
inconsistent with it: butit is distinctly 
stated in the Republic, ii. p. 357, where 
Good is distributed under three heads. 
I. That which we desire immediately 
and for itself—such as Enjoyment, 
Innocuous pleasure. 2. That which 
we desire both for itself and for its 
consequences — health, intelligence, 
good sight or hearing, &c. 3. That 
which we do not desire (perhaps even 
shun) for itself, but which we accept 
by reason of its consequences in avert- 
ing greater pains or procuring greater 
pleasures. 

This discrimination of the varieties 
of Good, given in the Republic, is 
quite consistent with what is stated 
by Sokrates in the Protagoras, though 
it is more fulland precise. But it is not 
consistent with what Sokrates says in 
the Gorgias, where he asserts a radical 
dissimilarity of nature between 73) and 
ayabdy. 
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correctly measuring the comparative value of different plea- 
sures and pains. Such knowledge (the theory affirms) wher- 
ever it is possessed, will be sure to command the whole man, 
to dictate all his conduct, and to prevail over every tempta- 
tion of special appetite or aversion. To say that a man who 
knows on which side the greatest pleasure or the least pain 
lies, will act against his knowledge—is a mistake. If he acts 
in this way, it is plain that he does not possess the knowledge, 

and that he sins through ignorance. : 

Protagoras agrees with Sokrates in the encomiums be- 
stowed onthe paramount importance and ascendancy p.otagoras is 
of knowledge: but does not at first agree with him iy er, 
in identifying good with pleasure,and evil with pain. °"- 
Upon this point, too, he is represented as agreeing in opinion 
with the Many. He does not admit that to live pleasurably 
is good, unless where a man takes his pleasure in honourable 
things. He thinks it safer, and more consistent with his own 
whole life, to maintain—That pleasurable things, or painful 
things, may be either good, or evil, or indifferent, according to 
the particular case. 

This doctrine Sokrates takes much pains to refute. He 
contends that pleasurable things, so far forth as p..coning of 
pleasurable, are always good—and painful things, *°*"* 
so far forth as painful, always evil. When some pleasures 
are called evil, that is not on account of anything belonging 
to the pleasure itself, but because of its ulterior consequences 
and concomitants,which are painful or distressing in a degree 
more than countervailing the pleasure. So too, when some 
pains are pronounced to be good, this is not from any pecu- 
liarity in the pain itself, but because of its consequences and 
concomitants: such pain being required as a condition to the 
attainment of health, security, wealth, and other pleasures or 
satisfactions more than counterbalancing. Sokrates challenges 
opponents to name any other end, with reference to which 
things are called good, except their tendency to prevent or 
relieve pains and to ensure a balance of pleasure: he chal- 
lenges them to name any other end, with reference to which 
things are called evil, except their tendency to produce pains 
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and to intercept or destroy pleasures. In measuring pleasures 
and pains against each other, there is no other difference to 
be reckoned except that of greater or less, more or fewer. 
The difference between near and distant, does indeed obtrude 
itself upon us as a misleading element. But it is the special 
task of the “measuring science” to correct this illusion— 
and to compare pleasures or pains, whether near or distant, 
according to their real worth: just as we learn to rectify the 
illusions of the sight in regard to near and distant objects. 
Sokrates proceeds to apply this general principle in cor- 
Application recting the explanation of courage given by Pro- 


of that rea- e 
soning tothe tagoras. He shows, or tries to show, that courage, 


age. “rer like all the other branches of virtue, consists in 
acting on a just estimate of comparative pleasures and pains. 
No man affronts evil, or the alternative of greater pain, 
knowing it to be such: no man therefore adventures him- 
self in any terrible enterprise, knowing it to be so: neither 
the brave nor the timid do this. Both the brave and the 
timid affront that which they think not terrible, or the least 
terrible of two alternatives: but they estimate differently 
what is such. The former go readily to war when required, 
the latter evade it. Now to go into war when required, is 
honourable: being honourable, it is good : being honourable 
and good, it is pleasurable. The brave know this, and enter 
upon it willingly: the timid not only do not know it, but 
entertain the contrary opinion, looking upon war as painful 
and terrible, and therefore keeping aloof. The brave men 
fear what it is honourable to fear, the cowards what it is 
dishonourable to fear: the former act upon the knowledge 
of what is really terrible, the latter are misled by their 
ignorance of it. Courage is thus, like the other virtues, a 
case of accurate knowledge of comparative pleasures and 
pains, or of good and evil.f 


‘ Compare, respecting Courage, a | may be illustrated by a sentence from 
passage in the Republic, iv. pp. 429 ©, | the funeral oration delivered by Peri- 
430 B, which is better stated there | klés, Thucyd. ii. 43. "Aryeworépa yap 
(though substantially the same opin- | avdpi ye gpdynua exovrs f ev TH pera 
ion) than here in the Protagoras. TOU MadrakioOjvar Kdkwous, ) 6 peta 

The opinion of the Platonic Sokrates | péuns kad xowhs édmldos dua yryv6- 
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Such is the ethical theory which the Platonic 
enunciates in this dialogue, and which Protagoras 
and the others accept. It is positive and distinct, 
to a degree very unusual with Plato. We shall 
find that he theorises differently in other dialogues ; 
whether for the better or the worse, will be here- 
after seen. He declares here explicitly that plea- 
sure, or happiness, is the end to be pursued; and pain, or 
misery, the end to be avoided: and that there is no other 
end, in reference to which things can be called good or evil, 
except as they tend to promote pleasure or mitigate suffering, 
on the one side—to entail pain or suffering on the other. 
He challenges objectors to assign any other end. And thus 
much is certain—that in those other dialogues where he 
himself departs from the present doctrine, he has not com- 
plied with his own challenge. Nowhere has he specified a 
different end. In other dialogues, as well as in the Prota- 
goras, Plato has insisted on the necessity of a science or art of 
calculation: but in no other dialogue has he told us distinctly 
what are the items to be calculated. 

I perfectly agree with the doctrine laid down by Sokrates 
in the Protagoras, that pain or suffering is the End to be 
avoided or lessened as far as possible—and pleasure or happi- 


Sokrates 


The theory 
which Plato 
here lays 
down is more 
distinct and 
specific than 
any theory 
laid down in 
other dia- 
logues. 


pevos dvalcOntos Odvaros—which Dr. 
Arnold thus translates in his note. 
“For more grievous to aman of noble 
mind is the misery which comes to- 
gether with cowardice, than the unfelt 
death which befalls him in the midst 
of his strength and hopes for the 
common welfare.” 

So again in the Phedon (p. 68) 
Sokrates describes the courage of the 
ordinary unphilosophical citizen to 
consist in braving death from fear of 
greater evils (which is the same view 
as that of Sokrates in the Protagoras), 
while the philosopher is courageous 
on a different principle ; aspiring only 
to reason and intelligence, with the 
pleasures attending it, he welcomes 
death as releasing his mind from the 
obstructive companionship of the body. 

The fear of disgrace and dishonour, 
in his own eyes and in those of others, 
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is more intolerable to the brave man 
than the fear of wounds and death in 
the service of his country. See Plato, 
Leg.i. pp. 646-047, He is poBepds pera 
vouov, meta Sikns, p. 647 KE, Such is 
the way in which both Plato and 


' Thucydides conceive the character of 


the brave citizen as compared with 
the coward. 

It is plain that this resolves itself 
ultimately into a different estimate of 
prospective pains; the case being one 
in which pleasure is not concerned, 
That the pains of self-reproach and 
infamy in the eyes of others are among 
the most agonising in the human 
bosom, need hardly be remarked. At 
the same time the sentiments here 
conceived embrace a wide field of 
sympathy, comprising the interests, 
honour, and security, of others as 
well as of the individual agent. 


G 
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ness the End to be pursued as far as attainable—by intelli- 
Remarks on gent forethought and comparison: that there is no 
Fon, other intelligible standard of reference, for applica- 
Pee tion of the terms Good and Evil, except the ten- 


Paes dency to produce happiness or misery: and that if 
dential, this standard be rejected, ethical debate loses all 
standard for rational discussion, and becomes only an enunci- 
ation of the different sentiments, authoritative and self- 
justifying, prevalent in each community. But the End just 
mentioned is highly complex, and care must be taken to 
conceive it in its full comprehension. Herein I conceive the 
argument of Sokrates (in the Protagoras) to be incomplete. 
It carries attention only to a part of the truth, keeping out 
of sight, though not excluding, the remainder. It considers 
each man as an individual, determining good or evil for him- 
self by calculating his own pleasures and pains: as a prudent, 
temperate, and courageous agent, but neither as just nor bene- 
ficent. It omits to take account of him as member of a society 
composed of many others akin or co-ordinate with himself. 
Now it is the purpose of an ethical or political reasoner (such 
as Plato both professes to be and really is) to study the 
means of happiness, not simply for the agent himself, but for 
that agent together with others around him—for the members 
of the community generally. The Platonic Sokrates says 
this himself in the Republic: and accordingly, he there treats 
of other points which are not touched upon by Sokrates in 
the Protagoras. He proclaims that the happiness of each 
citizen must be sought only by means consistent with the 
security, and to a certain extent with the happiness, of others: 
he provides as far as practicable that all shall derive their 
pleasures and pains from the same causes: common pleasures, 
and common pains, to all.» The doctrine of Sokrates in the 
Protagoras requires to be enlarged so as to comprehend these 
other important elements. Since the conduct of every agent 
affects the happiness of others, he must be called upon to take 


& Plato, Republ. iv. pp. 420-421, Throughout the first of these pas- 
vy. p. 400 A, Sages We see ayadby used as the equi- 
h Plato, Republ. v. pp. 402 A-B-D, | valent of 750v}, caxdy asthe equivalent 
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account of its consequences under both aspects, especially. 
where it goes to inflict hurt or privation upon others. Good 
and evil depend upon that scientific computation and com- 
parison of pleasures and pains which Sokrates in the Prota- 
goras prescribes: but the computation must include, to a 
certain extent, the pleasures and pains (security and rightful 
expectations) of others besides the agent himself, implicated 
in the consequences of his acts.' 

As to this point, we shall find the Platonic Sokrates not 
always correct, nor even consistent with himself. comparison 

= ° : with the Re- 
This will appear especially when we come to see the public. 
account which he gives of Justice in the Republic. In that 
branch of the Ethical End, a direct regard to the security of 
others comes into the foreground. For in an act of injustice, 
the prominent characteristic is that of harm done to others— 
though that is not the whole, since the security of the agent 
himself is implicated with that of others in the general fulfil- 
ment of these obligations. It is this primary regard to others, 
and secondary regard to self, implicated in one complex feel- 
ing—which distinguishes justice from prudence. The Platonic 
Sokrates in the Republic (though his language is not always 
clear) does not admit this; but considers justice as a branch 
of prudence, necessary to ensure the happiness of the indi- 
vidual agent himself. 

Now in the Protagoras, what the Platonic Sokrates dwells 
upon (in the argument which I have been consider- The ais- 
ing) is prudence, temperance, courage: little or Protagoras 
nothing is said about justice: there was therefore an important 
the less necessity for insisting on that prominent whole case, 
reference to the security of others (besides the agent Seger 
himself) which justice involves. If, however, we by Sokrates. 
turn back to the earlier part of the dialogue, to the speech 


delivered by Protagoras, we see justice brought into the fore- 


i See, especially on this point, the | self alone, but the greatest amount of 
brief but valuable Tract on Utilita- | happiness altogether. So that we 
rianism (Parker, 1863) by Mr. John | cannot with exactness call the doctrine 
Stuart Mill. In page 16 of that work | of Sokrates, in his conversation with 
attention is called to the fact, that in | Protagoras, ‘‘the theory of Utilita- 
Utilitarianism the standard is not the | rianism,” as Mr. Mill calls it in 


greatest happiness of the agent him- | page I. 
G 2 
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ground. It is not indeed handled analytically (which is not 
the manner of that Sophist), nor is it resolved into regard to 
pleasure and pain, happiness and misery: but it is announced 
as a social sentiment indispensably and reciprocally necessary 
from every man towards every other (éxn—aidsc), distin- 
guishable from those endowments which supply the wants and 
multiply the comforts of the individual himself. The very 
existence of the social union requires, that each man should 
feel a sentiment of duties on his part towards others, and 
duties on their parts towards him: or (in other words) of rights 
on his part to have his interests considered by others, and 
rights on their parts to have their interests considered by him. 
Unless this sentiment of reciprocity—reciprocal duty and 
right—exist in the bosom of each individual citizen, or at 
least in the large majority—no social union could subsist. 
There are doubtless different degrees of the sentiment : more- 
over, the rights and duties may be apportioned better or worse, 
more or less fairly, among the individuals of a society; thus 
rendering the society more or less estimable and comfortable. 
But without a certain minimum of the sentiment in each 
individual bosom, even the worst constituted society could not 
hold together. And it is this sentiment of reciprocity which 
Protagoras (in the dialogue before us) is introduced as postu- 
lating in his declaration, that justice and the sense of shame 
(unlike to professional aptitudes) must be distributed uni- 
versally and without exception among all the members of a 
community. Hach man must feel them, in his conduct 
towards others: each man must also be able to reckon that 
others will feel the like, in their behaviour towards him.« 


k Professor Bain (in his work on 
the Emotions and the Will, ch. xv. 
On the Ethical Emotions, pp. 299-300) 
has given remarks extremely perti- 
nent to the illustration of that doc- 
trine which Plato has here placed 
under the name of Protagoras. 

“The supposed uniformity of moral 
distinctions resolves itself into the 
two following particulars. First the 
common end of public security, which is 
also individual preservation, demands 
certain precautions which are every- 





where very much alike, and can in 
no case be dispensed with. Some sort 
of constituted authority to control the 
individual impulses and protect each 
man’s person and property. The duties 
springing out of this necessary ar- 
rangement are essentially the same in 
all societies. They have a pretty uni- 
form character all over the globe. If 
the sense of the common safety were 
not sufficiently strong to constitute the 
social tie of obedience to some common 
regulations, society could not exist, 
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If we thus compare the Ethical End, as implied, though 
not explicitly laid down, by Protagoras in the earlier 
part of the dialogue,—and as laid down by Sokrates 
in the later part—we shall see that while Sokrates 
restricts it to a true comparative estimate of the 
pains and pleasures of the agent himself, Protagoras 
enlarges it so as to include a direct reference to 
those of others also, coupled with an expectation of 
the like reference on the part of others! Sokrates 
is satisfied with requiring from each person calculating pru- 
dence for his own pleasures and pains: while Protagoras pro- 
claims that after this attribute had been obtained by man, and 
individual wants supplied, still there was a farther element 
necessary in the calculation—the social sentiment or reci- 
procity of regard implanted in every one’s bosom: without this 
the human race would have perished. Prudence and skill will 
suffice for an isolated existence; but if men are to live and act 
in social communion, the services as well as the requirements 


The Ethical 
End, as im- 
plied in the 
discourse of 
Protagoras, 
involves a 
direct regard 
to the plea- 
sures and 
pains of other 
persons be- 
sides the 
agent him- 
self. 


It is no proof of the universal spread 
of a special innate faculty of moral dis- 
tinctions, but of a certain rational 
appreciation of what is necessary for 
the very existence of every human 
being living in the company of others: 
Doubtless, if the sad history of the 
human race had been preserved in all 
its details, we should have many ea- 
amples of tribes that perished from 
being unequal to the conception of a 
social system, or to the restraints im- 
posed by it. We know enough of the 
records of anarchy, to see how difficult 
it is for human nature to comply in 
full with the social conditions of 
security; but if this were not complied 
with at all, the result would be mutual 
and swift destruction. Inthe second 
place, mankind have been singularly 
unanimous in the practice of imposing 
upon individual members of societies 
some observances or restraintsof purely 
sentimental origin, having noreference, 
direct or indirect, to the maintenance 
of the social tie, with allthe safeguards 
implied init. Certain things founded 
in taste, liking, aversion, or fancy, 
have, in every community known to 
us, got themselves erected into the 





dignity of authoritative morality; 
being (so to speak) terms of com- 
munion, and enforced by punishment. 
In these rules, founded on men’s senti- 
ments, likings, aversions, or anti- 
pathies, there is nothing common but 
the fact that some one or other of them 
are carried to the length of public 
requirement, and mixed upin one code 
with the more imperative duties that 
hold society together.” 

The postulate of the Platonic Prota- 
goras—that dikn and aidds must be 
felt to a certain extent in each man’s 
bosom, as a condition to the very exist- 
ence of society—agrees with the first 
of the two elements here distinguished 
by Mr. Bain, and does not necessarily 
go beyond it. But the unsystematic 
teaching and universal propagandism, 
which Protagoras describes as the 
agency whereby virtue is communi- 
cated, applies alike to both the two 
elements distinguished by Mr. Bain: 
to the factitious exigencies of King 
Nomos, as well as to his tutelary con- 
trol. It is this mixed mass that the 
Sokratic analysis is brought to ex- 
amine. 

! Plato, Protag. pp. 321-322. 
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of each man must be shaped, in a certain measure, with a 
direct view to the security of others as well as to his own. 

In my judgment, the Ethical End, exclusively self-regard- 
ing, here laid down by Sokrates, is too narrow. And if we 
turn to other Platonic dialogues, we shall find Sokrates still 
represented as proclaiming a self-regarding Ethical End, 
though not the same as what we read in the Protagoras. 
In the Gorgias, Republic, Phedon, &c., we shall find him 
discountenancing the calculation (recommended in the Prota- 
goras) of pleasures and pains against each other, as greater, 
more certain, durable, &c., and insisting that all shall be 
estimated according as they bear on the general condition or 
health of the mind, which he assimilates to the general con- 
dition or health of the body. The health of the body, con- 
sidered as an End to be pursued, is essentially self-regarding: 
so also is the health of the mind. I shall touch upon this 
farther when I consider the above-mentioned dialogues: at 
present, I only remark that they agree with the Sokrates of 
the Protagoras in assuming a self-regarding Ethical End, 
though they do not agree with him in describing what that 
End should be. 

The application which Sokrates makes (in the Protagoras) 
Plato’s rea. Of his own assumed Ethical End to the explanation 


soning in the 


disloae is Of Courage, is certainly confused and unsatisfactory. 


tatisinctory, And indeed, we may farther remark that the general 
ateutcou- result at which Plato seems to be aiming in this 
at dialogue, viz.: That all the different virtues are at 
the bottom one and the same, and that he who possesses one 
of them must also possess the remainder—cannot be made out 
even upon his own assumptions. Though it be true that all 
the virtues depend upon correct calculation, yet as each of 
them applies to a different set of circumstances, and different 
disturbing and misleading causes, the same man who ealecu- 
lates well under one set of circumstances, may calculate badly 
under others. The position laid down by Protagoras, that 
men are often courageous but unjust,—just, but not wise—is 
noway refuted by Plato. Nor is it even inconsistent with 
Plato’s own theory, though he seems to think it so. 
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Some of the Platonic commentators maintain, that the 


doctrine here explicitly laid down and illustrated by 
Sokrates, viz.: the essential identity of the pleasur- 
able with the good, of the painful with the evil—is 
to be regarded as not serious, but as taken up in 
jest for the purpose of mocking and humiliating 
Such an hypothesis appears to me un- 
tenable: contradicted by the whole tenor of the 
dialogue. Throughout all the Platonic compositions, 


Protagoras. 


Doctrine of 
Stallbaum 
and other cri- 
tics is not cor- 
rect. That ~ 
the analysis - 
here as- 
cribed to So- 
krates is not 
intended by . 
Plato as se- 
rious, but as 
a mockery of 
the sophists. 


there is nowhere to be found any train of argument more 
direct, more serious, and more elaborate, than that by which 
Sokrates here proves the identity of good with pleasure, of 
pain with evil (p. 351 to end). Protagoras begins by deny- 
ing it, and is only compelled to accept the conclusion against 
his own will, by the series of questions which he cannot other- 
wise answer." Sokrates admits that the bulk of mankind are 
also opposed to it: but he establishes it with an ingenuity 
which is pronounced to be triumphant by all the hearers 
around.° The commentators are at liberty to impeach the 
reasoning as unsound; but to set it aside as mere banter and 
mockery is preposterous. Assume it even to be intended as 
mockery—assume that Sokrates is mystifying the hearers, 
by a string of delusive queries, to make out a thesis which he 
knows to be untrue and silly—how can the mockery fall 
upon Protagoras, who denies the thesis from the beginning ?? 


m See Brandis, Geschichte der 
Griech.-Rém. Philosophie, Part ii. 
sect. 114, note? p. 458; Stallbaum, 
Prolegom. ad Protag. pp. 15-33-34- 

So too Ficinus says in his Argu- 
mentum to the Protagoras, (p. 705). 
“Tum yero de bono et malo multa 
tractantur. Siquidem prudentia est 
scientia eligendi boni, malique vitandi. 
Ambigitur autem utrumbonummalum- 
que idem sit penitus quod et voluptas 
et dolor. Neque affirmatur id quidem 
omnino, neque manifesté omnino nega- 
tur. De hoc enim in Gorgi&é Phile- 
boque et alibi,” &e. 

When a critic composes an Argu- 
ment to the Protagoras, he is surely 
under obligation to report faithfully 
and exactly what is declared by So- 
krates in the Protagoras, whether it be 





consistent or not with the Gorgias and 
Philébus. Yet here we find Ficinus 
misrepresenting the Protagoras, in 
order to force it into harmony with 
the other two. 

1 This is so directly stated that I 
am surprised to find Zeller (among 
many other critics) announcing that 
Plato here accepts for the occasion the 
Standpunkt of his enemies (Philos. der 
Griech. vol. ii. p. 380, ed. 2nd.) 

© Plato, Protag. p. 355 A. smeppuds 
eddrcer Gracw &AndH elvar TH cipnucva- 

Pp When Stallbaum asserts that the 
thesis is taken up by Sokrates as one 
which was maintained by Protagoras 
and the other Sophists (Proleg. p. 33), 
he says what is distinctly at variance 
with the dialogue, p. 351. 

Schleiermacher maintains that this 
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The irony, if it were irony, would be misplaced and 
absurd. 

The commentators resort to this hypothesis, partly because 
the doctrine in question is one which they disapprove 
—partly because doctrines inconsistent with it are 
maintained in other Platonic dialogues. These are 
the same two reasons upon which, in other cases, various » 
dialogues have been rejected as not genuine works of Plato. 
The first of the two reasons is plainly irrelevant: we must 
accept what Plato gives us, whether we assent to it or not. 


Grounds of 
that doctrine. 
Their insuffi- 
ciency. 


same thesis (the fundamental identity 
of good with pleasure, evil with pain) 
is altogether “unsokratic and un- 
platonic;” that it is handled here by 
Sokrates in a manner visibly ironical 
(sichtbar ironisch); that the purpose 
of the argumentis to show the stupidity 
of Protagoras, who is puzzled and im- 
posed upon by such obvious fallacies 
(Hinleitung zum Protag. p. 230, 
bottom of p. 232), and who is made to 
exhibit (so Schleiermacher says, Hinl. 
zum Gorgias, p. 14) a string of ludi- 
crous absurdities. 

Upon this I have to remark first, 
that if the stupidity of Protagoras is 
intended to be shown up, that of all 
the other persons present must be 
equally manifested ; for all of them 
assent emphatically, at the close, to 
the thesis as having been proved 
(Prot. p. 358 A): next, that I am un- 
able to see either the absurdities of 
Protagoras or the irony of Sokrates, 
which Schleiermacher asserts to be so 
visible. The argument of Sokrates is 
as serious and elaborate as anything 
which we read in Plato. Schleier- 
macher seems to me to misconceive 
altogether (not only here but also in 
his Einleitung zum Gorgias, p. 10) 
the concluding argument of Sokrates 
in the Protagoras. ‘To describe the 
identity between 750 and dyabdy as a 
“scheinbare Voraussetzung” is to de- 
part from the plain meaning of words. 

Again, Steinhart contends that So- 
krates assumes this doctrine (identity 
of pleasure with good, pain with evil), 
“notas his own opinion, but only hypo- 
thetically, with a sarcastic side-glance 
at the absurd consequenceswhich many 
deduced from it—only as the received 





world-morality, as the opinion of the 
majority” (Hinleit. zum Protag. p. 
419). How Steinhart can find proofof 
this in the dialogue, I am at a loss to 
understand. The dialogue presents to 
us Sokrates introducing the opinion as 
his own, against that of Protagoras and 
against that of the multitude (p. 351 ©). 
On hearing this opposition from Pro- 
tagoras, Sokrates invites him to an 
investigation, whether the opinion be 
just; Sokrates then conducts the in- 
vestigation himself,along with Prota- 
goras, at considerable length, and ulti- 
mately brings out the doctrine as 
proved, with the assent of all present. 

These forced interpretations are 
resorted to, because the critics cannot 
bear to see the Platonic Sokrates 
maintaining a thesis substantially the 
sameas that of Eudoxus and Epikurus. 
Upon this point, K. F. Hermann is 
more moderate than the others; he 
admits the thesis to be seriously main- 
tained in the dialogue—states that it 
was really the opinion of the historical 
Sokrates—and adds that it was also the 
opinion of Plato himself during his 
early Sokratic stadium, when the 
Protagoras (as he thinks) was com- 
posed (Gesch. und Syst. der Plat. Phil. 
pp. 462-463). 

Most of the critics agree in consider- 
ing the Protagoras to be one of Plato’s 
earlier dialogues, about 403 B.c. Ast 
even refers it to 407 B.c. when Plato 
was about twenty-one years of age. 
I have already given my reasons 
for believing that none of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues were composed before 
399 B.o. The Protagoras belongs, in 
my Opinion, to Plato’s most perfect 
and mature period. 
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The second reason also, I think, proves little. The dialogues 
are distinct compositions, written each with its own circum- 
stances and purpose: we have no right to require that they 
shall be all consistent with each other in doctrine, especially 
when we look to the long philosophical career of Plato. To 
suppose that the elaborate reasoning of Sokrates in the latter 
portion of the Protagoras is mere irony, intended to mystify 
both Protagoras himself and all the by-standers, who accept 
it as earnest and convincing—appears to me far less reason- 
able than the admission, that the dialectic pleading ascribed 
to Sokrates in one dialogue is inconsistent with that assigned 
to him in another. 

Though there is every mark of seriousness, and no mark of 
irony, in this reasoning of Sokrates, yet we must giricctis 
remember that he does not profess to leave the sub- Pravessedly 
ject settled at the close of the dialogue. On the {coaine® 
contrary, he declares himself to be in a state of “8 
puzzle and perplexity. The question, proposed at the out- 
set, Whether virtue is teachable ? remains undecided. 
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OC HeAsP VE Rape anal eke 
GORGIAS. 


ARISTOTLE, in one of his lost dialogues, made honourable 
mention of a Corinthian cultivator, who, on reading 
the Platonic Gorgias, was smitten with such vehe- 
ment admiration, that he abandoned his fields and 
his vines, came to Athens forthwith, and committed 
himself to the tuition of Plato.» How much of reality there 
may be in this anecdote, we cannot say: but the Gorgias 
itself is well calculated to justify such warm admiration. It 
opens with a discussion on the nature and purpose of Rhe- 
toric, but is gradually enlarged so as to include a comparison 
of the various schemes of life, and an outline of positive 
ethical theory. It is carried on by Sokrates with three dis- 
tinct interlocutors—Gorgias, Polus, and Kalliklés; but I 
must again remind the reader that all the four are only 
spokesmen prompted by Plato himself.» It may indeed be 
considered almost as three distinct dialogues, connected by a 
loose thread. The historical Gorgias, a native of Leontini in 
Sicily, was the most celebrated of the Grecian rhetors; an 
elderly man during Plato’s youth. He paid visits to different 
cities in all parts of Greece, and gave lessons in rhetoric to 
numerous pupils, chiefly young men of ambitious aspirations. 


Persons who 
debate in the 
Gorgias. Ce- 
lebrity of the 
historical 
Gorgias. 


« Themistius, Or. xxiii. p. 356, 
Dindorf. ‘O 5& yewpyds 6 Koptvé.s 
7G Yopyia tuyyevduevos — ov atte 
éxelvm Topyla, AAG TH Ady dy TIAd- 
Tov eypapev em eheyx@ Tod copiorod 
—aitixa apels toy wypov Kal rods 
Gumérous WAdtam bréOnke Thy Wuxhy 
Kal Ta exelvov eomelpero Kal epuTeveTo- 
Kal ovrds cor dy Ta ’ApioToTeAnsS ev 
TG Siarddsy@ TH KopwOlo. 

b Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. p. 387, 
Dindorf. Tis yap ov« oldev, drt Kal 
6 Swxpatns wal 6 Kaddukafis kal 6 





Topylas al 6 T@Aos, mdvra tadr? 
€ort TAdtwv, mpos Td SoKodvy ait 
Tpémwv Tos Adyous; Though Ari- 
steides asks reasonably enough, Who 
is ignorant of this?—the remarks of 
Stallbaum and others often imply for- 
getfulness of it. 

© Schleiermacher (Hinleitung zum 
Gorgias, vol. iii, p. 22) is of opinion 
that Plato composed the Gorgias 
shortly after returning from his first 
voyage to Sicily, 387 B.o. 

Ishall not contradict this: but Isee 
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Sokrates and Cherephon are described as intending to 
come to a rhetorical lecture of Gorgias, but as 
having been accidentally detained so as not to 
arrive until just after it has been finished, with bril- 
liant success. Kalliklés however, the host and 
friend of Gorgias, promises that the rhetor will readily answer 
any questions put by Sokrates; which Gorgias himself con- 
firms, observing at the same time that no one had asked him 
any new question for many years past. Sokrates accordingly 
asks Gorgias what his profession is? what it is that he 
teaches ? what is the definition of rhetoric ? Not receiving a 
satisfactory answer, Sokrates furnishes a definition of his 
own: out of which grow two arguments of wide ethical bear- 
ing; carried on by Sokrates, the first against Polus, the 
second against Kalliklés. Both these two are represented as 
voluable speakers, of confident temper, regarding the acqui- 
sition of political power and oratorical celebrity as the grand 
objects of life. Polus had even composed a work on Rhe- 
toric, of which we know nothing: but the tone of this dia- 
logue would seem to indicate (as far as we can judge from 
such evidence) that the style of the work was affected, and 
the temper of the author flippant. 

Here, as in the other dialogues above noticed, the avowed 
aim of Sokrates is—first, to exclude long speaking — 
next, to get the question accurately conceived, and 
answered in an appropriate manner. Specimens 
are given of unsuitable and inaccurate answers, 
which Sokrates corrects. The conditions of a good definition 
are made plain by contrast with bad ones; which either 
include much more than the thing defined, or set forth what 


Introductory 
circum- 
stances of the 
dialogue. 
Polus and 
Kalliklés. 


Purpose of 
Sokrates in 
questioning. 
Conditions of 
a good defini- 
tion. 


nothing to proveit. Atthe same time, 
Schleiermacher assumes as certain that 
Aristophanes in the Ekklesiazuse al- 
ludes to the doctrines published by 
Plato in his Republic (Hinleitung zum 
Gorgias, p. 20). Putting these two 
statements together,the Gorgias would 
be later in date of composition than 
the Republic, which I hardly think 
probable. However, I do not at all 
believe that Aristophanes in the Hk- 





klesiazuse makes any allusion to the 
Republicof Plato. Norshall I believe, 
until some evidence is produced, that 
the Republic was composed at so early 
a date as 390 B.C. 

d Plato, Gorg. pp. 447-448 A. The 
dialogue is supposed to be carried on 
in the presence of many persons, seem- 
ingly belonging to the auditory of the 
lecture whichGorgias has just finished, 
p- 455 ©. 
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is accessory and occasional in place of what is essential and 
constant. These tentatives and gropings to find a definition 
are always instructive, and must have been especially so in 
the Platonic age, when logical distinctions had never yet 
been made a subject of separate attention or analysis. 

About what is Rhetoric as a cognition concerned, Gorgias ? 
Questions  @079-—About words or discourses. Sokr.—About 
abont the de- what discourses ? such as inform sick men how they 


finition of 


Rhetoric. Tt are to get well? Gorg—No. Sokr.—It is not 
ofpersuasion. then about all discourses? Gorg.—It makes men 
competent to speak: of course therefore also to think, upon 
the matters on which they speak. Sokr.—But the medical 
and gymuastic arts do this likewise, each with reference to its 
respective subject: what then is the difference between them 
and Rhetoric? Gorg—The difference is, that each of these 
other arts tends mainly towards some actual work or perform- 
ance, to which the discourses, when required at all, are sub- 
sidiary : but Rhetoric accomplishes everything by discourses 
alone.t Sokr.—But the same may be said about arithmetic, 
geometry, and other sciences. How are they distinguished 
from Rhetoric? You must tell me upon what matters the 
discourses with which Rhetoric is conversant turn ; just as 
you would tell me,if I asked the like question about arithmetic 
or astronomy. (rorg.—The discourses, with which rhetoric 
is conversant, turn upon the greatest of all human affairs. 
Sokr.—But this too, Gorgias, is indistinct and equivocal. 
Every man, the physician, the gymnast, the money-maker, 
thinks his own object and his own affairs the greatest of all. 
Gorg.—The function of Rhetoric is, to persuade assembled 
multitudes, and thus to secure what are in truth the greatest 
benefits: freedom to the city, political command to the 
speaker." Sokr.—Rhetoric is then the artisan of persuasion. 
Its single purpose is to produce persuasion in the minds of 
hearers? Gorg.—lIt is so. 


e Plato, Gorgias, p 449 BE. & Plat. Gorgias, pp. 451-452. 

Ovdxoty wep) a@vmep Acyew, kal ppov- 4 Plato, Gorgias, p. 452 D. “Ores 
ety ; Tas yap ob; fort TH GAnbela péyioroy ayabdy Kad 

f Plato, Gorgias, p. 450 B. is | atriov, Gua wey €AevOeplas avtois Tots 
pntopikys .... waoa  mpakis Kad 4 | dvOpdmois, Eua 8k rod KAAwY &pxew év 
KUpwos 51a Adyov oT... TH avrou mere Exdory. 
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_ Sokr.—But are there not other persons besides the Rhetor, 
who produce persuasion ? Does not the arithmetical 4... phetor 
teacher, and every other teacher, produce persua- Produces be- 


lief without 


sion? How does the Rhetor differ from them? (orig 


What mode of persuasion does he bring about? Buvrsiste 
Persuasion about what? Gorg.—I reply—it is that ****' 
persuasion which is brought about in Dikasteries, and other 
assembled multitudes—and which relates to just and unjust. 
Sokr.—You recognise that to have learnt and to know any 
matter, is one thing—to believe it, is another: that know- 
ledge and belief are different—knowledge being always true, 
belief sometimes false? Gorg.—Yes. Sokr.—We must then 
distinguish two sorts of persuasion: one carrying with it 
knowledge—the other belief without knowledge. Which of 
the two does the Rhetor bring about? Gorg.—That which 
produces belief without knowledge. He can teach nothing. 
Sokr.—Well, then, Gorgias, on what matters will the Rhetor 
be competent to advise? When the people are deliberating 
about the choice of generals or physicians, about the con- 
struction of docks, about practical questions of any kind— 
there will be in each case a special man informed and com- 
petent to teach or give counsel, while the Rhetor is not com- 
petent. Upon what then can the Rhetor advise—upon just 
and unjust—nothing else ?* 

The Rhetor (says Gorgias) or accomplished public speaker, 
will give advice about all the matters that you »,, pnetor 
name, and others besides. He will persuade the fp homee 
people and carry them along with him, even against. ritter, even 
the opinion of the special Hupert. He will talk ee ee 


: : ren ial 
more persuasively than the craftsman about matters ¢xhert. He 


of the craftsman’s own business. The power of the heer 
Rhetor is thus very great: but he ought to use it, ears 
like all other powers, for just and honest purposes; not to 
abuse it for wrong and oppression. If he does the latter, 
the misdeed is his own, and not the fault of his teacher, who 
gave his lessons with a view that they should be turned 


to proper use. If a man, who has learnt the use of arms, 


i Plato, Gorgias, c. 20-21, p. 454 B. k Plato, Gorgias, c. 23-24, p. 455 D. 
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employs them to commit murder, this abuse ought not to be 
imputed to his master of arms.! 

You mean (replies Sokrates) that he, who has learnt 
Rhetoric from you, will become competent not to teach, but 
to persuade the multitude:—that is, competent among the 
ignorant. He has acquired an engine of persuasion: so that 
he will appear, when addressing the ignorant, to know more 


than those who really do know.™ 





Thus far, the conversation is carried on between Sokrates 


Qin and Gorgias. 
now made to 
contradict, 
himself. 
Polus takes 
up the debate 
with So- 
krates, 


But the latter is now made to con- 
tradict himself—apparently rather than really—for 
the argument whereby Sokrates reduces him to a 
contradiction, is not tenable, unless we admit the 
Platonic doctrine that the man who has learnt just 


and unjust, may be relied on to act as a just man;” in other 
words, that virtue consists in knowledge. 
Polus now interferes and takes up the conversation: chal- 


Polemical 
tone of So- 
krates. At 
the instance 
of Polus he 
gives his own 
definition of 
rhetoric. It 
is no art, but 
an empirical 
knack of ca- 
tering for the 
immediate 
pleasure of 
hearers, 
analogous to 
cookery. It 
is a branch 


logous to cookery.° 


adapting themselves 


1 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 456-457. 

™ Plato, Gorgias, p. 459 B. 

Oikody Kal wep) Tas BAAas TéexVAS 
andoas aoatTws exer 6 pytwp Kal 7 py- 
Topuch: are pey To mparywara ovdty det 
avthy €idévar dws Exe, unxaviy dé Twa 
meidous evpnkevat, dote dalyecda Tots 
ovK eiddat maddov cidevan TaY ciddTwY. 

» Plato, Gorgias, p. 400 B. 6 ra 
Bika pmeuabnkos, dSixaos. Aristotle 
notices this confusion of Sokrates, 
who falls intoit alsoin the conversation 
with Buthydemus, Xenoph. Memorab. 
vie, 207 all..O,95. 

° Plato, Gorgias, p. 462 C. éureipla 
... + xdpirds Twos Kal HSovis amep- 





lenging Sokrates to furnish what he thinks the 
proper definition of Rhetoric. 
tone of pungent polemic. 
no art at all, but an empirical knack of cater- 
ing for the pleasure and favour of hearers; ana- 


Sokrates obeys, in a 
Rhetoric (he says) is 


It is a talent falling under 


the general aptitude called Flattery ; possessed by 
some bold spirits, who are forward in divining and 


to the temper of the public? 


yaotas. In the Philébus (pp. 55-56) 
Sokrates treats iarpuch, differently, as 
falling short of the idea of réxvn, and 
coming much nearer to what is here 
called eumeipia or oroxactinh. Ask- 
lepiades was displeased with. the 
Thracian Dionysius for calling ypau- 
parich by the name of éuzerpla instead 
of réxvn: see Sextus Empiric. adv. 
Grammat. s. 57-72, p. 615, Bek. 

_? Plato, Gorgias, p. 463A. done? pou 
elval Ti emirhdevua, texvikdy pey od, 
Wuxijs € oroxacrucs Kad avBpelas Kal 
pices dewis mpocomirciv Tots avOpdmats: 
KaAG SE adrod eyo Td KepddAcuoy Ko- 
Aakelay. 
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It is not honourable, but a mean pursuit, like cookery. under the 
It is the shadow or false imitation of a branch of the fattery. 

political art.1. In reference both to the body and the mind, 
there are two different conditions: one, a condition really 
and truly good—the other, good only in fallacious appear- 
ance, and not so in reality. To produce, and to verify, the 
really good condition of the body, there are two specially 
qualified professions, the gymnast or trainer and the phy- 
sician: in regard to the mind, the function of the trainer is 
performed by the lawgiving power, that of the physician by 
the judicial power. Law-making, and adjudicating, are both 
branches of the political art, and when put together make up 
the whole of it. Gymnastic and medicine train and doctor the 
body towards its really best condition: law-making and adju- 
dicating do the same in regard to the mind. To each of the 
four, there corresponds a sham counterpart or mimic, a branch 
under the general head flattery—taking no account of what is 
really best, but only of that which is most agreeable for the 
moment, and by this trick recommending itself to a fallacious 
esteem. Thus Cosmetic, or Ornamental Trickery, is the coun- 
terfeit of Gymnastic ; and Cookery the counterfeit of Medi- 
cine. Cookery studies only what is immediately agreeable 
to the body, without considering whether it be good or whole- 
some: and does this, moreover, without any truly scientific 
process of observation or inference, but simply by an empirical 
process of memory or analogy. But Medicine examines, and 
that too by scientific method, only what is good and whole- 
some for the body, whether agreeable or not. Amidst igno- 
rant men, Cookery slips in as the counterfeit of medicine ; 
pretending to know what food is good for the body, while it 
really knows only what food is agreeable. In like manner, 
the artifices of ornament dress up the body to a false appear- 


4 Plato, Gorgias, p. 463 D. oart- | dAAd TToXaTapLEvns Térpaxa éauriy 
Tihs pmoplov eldwAov. Siaveluaca, bmodvoa md ExagTov Tay 

r Plato, Gorgias, p. 464 C. terrd- | woploy, mpoomoitra elvat TodTo Smrep 
poy dh rTovTwy ovody, Kal ael mpds brédu: Kal Tod ey BeArlorov obdev 
7) Béatictov Oepamevovadv, tav piv | ppovTite, TP dE del Hdlar~ Onpeterar 
To cdma, Tov dE Thy PuxX}hv—n Koda- | THY dvowy Kal etamara, hore doxel 
KevTikh aicBouevn, oF ‘yvodaa Aéyw| wAclorou atia elvat. 
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ance of that vigour and symmetry, which Gymnastics impart 


to it really and intrinsically. 


The same analogies hold in regard to the mind. Sophistic 


Distinction 
between the 
true arts 
which aim at 
the good of 
the body and 
mind—and 
the counter- 
feit arts, 
which pre- 
tend to the 
same, but in 
reality aim at 
immediate 
pleasure. 


is the shadow or counterfeit of law-giving : Rhetoric, 
of judging or adjudicating. The lawgiver and the 
judge aim at what is good for the mind: the Sophist 
and the Rhetor aim at what is agreeable to it. 
distinction between them (continues Sokrates) is 
true and real: though it often happens that the 
Sophist is, both by himself and by others, con- 
founded with and mistaken for the lawgiver, be- 


This 


cause he deals with the same topics and occurrences: and 
the Rhetor, in the same manner, is confounded with the 


judge. 


The Sophist and the Rhetor, addressing themselves 


to the present relish of an undiscerning public, are enabled to 
usurp the functions and the credit of their more severe and 


farsighted rivals. 


This is the definition given by Sokrates of Rhetoric and of 


the Rhetor. 


Questions of 
Polus. So- 
krates denies 
that the Rhe- 
tors have any 
real power, 
because they 
do nothing 
which they 
really wish. 


Polus then asks him: You say that 
Rhetoric is a branch of Flattery: Do you think 
that good Rhetors are considered as flatterers in their 
respective cities? Sokr—lI do not think that* they 
are considered at all. Poluws.—How! not considered ? 
Do not good Rhetors possess great power in their 


respective cities? Sokr.—No: if you understand the pos- 


8 Plato, Gorgias, p. 4050. didornke 
Bev otrw pice Ete BE eyyds byte 
pipovra ev TG avTG kal wep) Tarra, 
copra Kal phropes, Kat ove exovow 
8, Tt xphowvra ore avtol éavrois 
obre of HAAOL &vOpwrat ToUToIs. 

It seems to me that the persons 
whom Plato here designates as being 
confounded together are, the Sophist 
with the lawgiver, the Rhetor with 
the judge or dikast; which is shown 
by the allusion, three lines farther on, 
to the confusion between the cook and 
the physician. Heindorf supposes that 
the persons designated as being con- 
founded are, the Sophist with the 
Rhetor; which I cannot think to be 
the meaning of Plato. 

t Plat. Gorg. p. 466 B. Polus. Ap’ 





otv SoKxoval oor ws KddAaKes ev Tats 
mércot gavdor voulCerba of dyabol 
phropes ; Sokr. Ov5E voul(erOa uorye 
Soxovow. 

The play on words here—for I see 
nothing else in it—can be expressed 
in English as well as in Greek. It 
has very little pertinence; because, asa 
matter of fact, the Rhetors certainly 
had considerable importance, whether 
they deserved it or not. How little 
Plato cared to make his comparisons 
harmonise with the fact, may be seen 
by what immediately follows—where 
he compares the Rhetors to Despots ; 
and puts in the mouth of Polus the 
assertion that they kill or banish any 
one whom they choose. 
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session of power as a good thing for the possessor. Polus,—I 
do understand it so. Sokr.—Then I say that the Rhetors 
possess nothing beyond the very minimum of power. Polus. 
—How can that be? Do not they, like despots, kill, im- 
poverish, and expel any one whom they please? Sokr.— 
I admit that both Rhetors and Despots can do what seems 
good to themselves, and can bring penalties of death, poverty, 
or exile upon others: but I say that nevertheless they have no 
power, because they can do nothing which they really wish." 

That which men wish (Sokrates lays down as a general pro- 
position) is to obtain good, and to escape evil. Each 
separate act which they perform, is performed not 
with a view to its own special result, but with a view 
to these constant and paramount ends. Good things, 
or profitable things (for Sokrates alternates the 
phrases as equivalent), are wisdom, health, wealth, 
and other such things. Evil things are the contraries 
of these.x Many things are in themselves neither 
good nor evil, but may become one or the other, 
according to circumstances—such as stones, wood, 
the acts of sitting still or moving, &c. When we do any of 
these indifferent acts, it is with a view to the pursuit of good, 
or to the avoidance of evil: we do not wish for the act, we 
wish for its good or profitable results. We do everything 
for the sake of good: and if the results are really good or 
profitable, we accomplish what we wish: if the contrary, not. 
Now, Despots and Rhetors, when they kill or banish or im- 
poverish any one, do so because they think it will be better 
for them, or profitable.’ If it be good for them, they do 
what they wish: if evil for them, they do the contrary of 
what they wish—and therefore have no power. 


All men wish 
for what is 


pots and 
rhetors,when 
they kill any 
one, do so 
because they 
think it good 
for them. If 
it be really 
not good, 
they do not 
do what they 
will, and 
therefore 
have no real 
power, 


Y Plato, Gorgias, p. 468 B. amoxriv- 


vumev, elrwa amoxtivyupev, oidmevor 


« Plato, Gorgias, p. 466 C-D. 


ovdéy yap moeiy dy BovAovTa, ws 
mos eimeiy: morey péevror 8, Tt by BdEn 
avtots BéATioTov elva. 

x Plato, Gorgias, p. 407 E. Ovdxovv 
Aéyets elvar ayabdy pey coplay te Kal 
bytelay Kal mAodroy Kal THAAG Ta 
TowlTa—KaKa Se, tavdvTia TovTwy ; 


“Eywye. 
VOL. II. 





tuewov elvar july tadra 7) p—ever” 
tpa Tov ayabod &rayta tabra mowdow 
of motobyres—eay ey aPeAma H Tadra, 
Bovaducba mpdrrew aira: BrAaBepa 5e 
byra, ov BovdAducba. Ta yap ayald 
Bovadpcba, &s pps ad, &e, 
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To do evil (continues Sokrates), is the worst thing that 
can happen to any one: the evil doer is the most miserable 
and pitiable of men. The person who suffers evil is unfortu- 
nate, and is to be pitied; but much less unfortunate and less 
to be pitied than the evil doer. If I have a concealed dagger 
in the public market-place, I can kill any one whom I choose : 
but this is no good to me, nor is it a proof of great power, 
because I shall be forthwith taken up and punished. The 
result is not profitable, but hurtful: therefore the act is not 
good, nor is the power to do it either good or desirable.” It 
is sometimes good to kill, banish, or impoverish—sometimes 
bad. It is good when you do it justly: bad, when you do it 
unjustly.* 

Polus.—A child can refute such doctrine. You have heard 
Ce etton of Archelaus King of Macedonia. Is he, in your 
Peers opinion, happy or miserable? Sokr.—I do not 
pot of Mace- Know: I have never been in his society. Polus.— 


donia—Polus 


affirms that’ Cannot you tell without that, whether he is happy 


tery, 2nd or not? Sokr.—No, certainly not. Polus.—Then 


one enes® you will not call even the Great King happy? 
aoe Sokr.—No: I do not know how he stands in respect 
nevertheless’ to education and justice. Polus——What! does all 
denies i. happiness consist in that? Sokr.—I say that it does. 
I maintain that the good and honourable man or woman is 
happy: the unjust and wicked, miserable.’ Polus——Then 
Archelaus is miserable, according to your doctrine? Sokr. 
—Assuredly, if he is wicked. Polus——Wicked, of course ; 
since he has committed enormous crimes: but he has obtained 
complete kingly power in Macedonia. Is there any Athenian, 
yourself included, who would not rather be Archelaus than 
any other man in Macedonia?® Sokr.—All the public, with 
Nikias, Perikles, and the most eminent men among them, 
will agree with you in declaring Archelaus to be happy. I 
alone do not agree with you. You, like a Rhetor, intend to 
overwhelm me and gain your cause, by calling a multitude 
of witnesses: I shall prove my case without calling any other 


% Plato, Gorgias, p. 469-470. + Plato, Gorgias, p. 470 E. 
* Plato, Gorgias, p. 470 C. ¢ Plato, Gorgias, p- an B-C. 
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witness than yourself. Do you think that Archelaus would 
have been a happy man, if he had been defeated in his con- 
spiracy and punished?  Polus—Certainly not: he would 
then have been very miserable. Sokr.—Here again I differ 
from you: I think that Archelaus, or any other wicked man, 
is under all circumstances miserable ; but he is less miserable, 
if afterwards punished, than he would be if unpunished and 
successful. Polus.—How say you? Ifa man, unjustly con- 
spiring to become despot, be captured, subjected to torture, 
mutilated, with his eyes burnt out and with many other out- 
rages inflicted, not only upon himself but upon his wife and 
children—do you say that he will be more happy than if he 
succeeded in his enterprise, and passed his life in possession 
of undisputed authority over his city—envied and extolled 
as happy, by citizens and strangers alike?! Sokr.—More 
happy, I shall not say: for in both cases he will be miserable; 
but he will be less miserable on the former supposition. 
Sokr.—Which of the two is worst: to do wrong, or to 
suffer wrong? Polus.—To suffer wrong. Sokr.— goprates 
Which of the two is the most ugly and disgraceful? maitains— 


1. That it is 
Polus—To do wrong. Sokr.—If more ugly and ssreater evil 


to do wrong 


disgraceful, is it not then worse? Polus.—By no Wang suier 


wrong. 


means. Sokr.—You do not think then that the 2,72 'f3 


man has done 
wrong, it is 


good—and the fine or honourable—are one and the petter ‘ior 
. him t 
same; nor the bad—and the ugly or disgraceful ? junishea 
Q A s than to re- 
Polus.—No: certainly not. Sokr—How is this? main un- 
. : ished. 
Are not all fine or honourable things, such as bodies, °*"*”* 
colours, figures, voices, pursuits, &c., so denominated from 
some common property ? Are not fine bodies said to be fine, 
either from rendering some useful service, or from affording 
some pleasure to the spectator who contemplates them ?® 
And are not figures, colours, voices, laws, sciences, &c., called 
fine or honourable for the same reason, either for their agree- 
4 Plato, Gorgias, p. 472 B. Add’ | rods 8 kAdous Tobrous mdytas xalpew 
ey aoa eis dv odx buoroya—eyh BE | eGs. ; 
day wh of, &va bvra, udprupa mapdoxw-| ° Plato, Gorgias, p. 473 C. 
poor SfodrovyoovTa wep) Gv Aéyw, obdEey f Plato, Gorgias, p. 473 D. 7 
olua &tiov Adyou wemepdvOa wep) dv | & Plato, Gorg. Pp: 474 D. cay ev rh 
dy fuiv 5 rAdyos F, oluou 5E od5E col, | Gewpeioba Xalpew mou} Tovs Pewpodv- 
ay uh eyd oor pdptupw els dy pdvos, | Tas ; 
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ableness or their usefulness, or both? Polus.—Certainly: your 
definition of the fine or honourable, by reference to pleasure, 
or to good, is satisfactory. Sokr—Of course therefore the 
ugly or disgraceful must be defined by the contrary, by re- 
ference to pain or to evil? Polus.—Doubtless." Sokr.—If 
therefore one thing be finer or more honourable than another, 
this is because it surpasses the other either in pleasure, or in 
profit: if one thing be more ugly or disgraceful than another, 
it must surpass that other either in pain, or in evil? Polus. 
——Yes. 

Sokr.—Well then! what did you say about doing wrong 


Sokrates  andsuffering wrong? You said that to suffer wrong 
offers proof— 7 

Definition of was the worst of the two, but to do wrong was the 
Pulchrum . : 

and Turpe— most ugly or disgraceful. Now, if to do wrong be 
roof of the y . 

first point. more disgraceful than to suffer wrong, this must be 


because it has a preponderance either of pain or of evil ? 
Polus——Undoubtedly. Sokr—Has it a preponderance of 
pain? Does the doer of wrong endure more pain than the 
sufferer? Polus.—Certainly not. Sokr.—Then it must have 
a preponderance of evil? Polus.—Yes. Sokr.—To do wrong 
therefore is worse than to suffer wrong, as well as more 
disgraceful ? Polus.—It appears so. Sokr.—Since therefore it 
is both worse and more disgraceful, I was right in affirming that 
neither you, nor I, nor any one else, would choose to do wrong 
in preference to suffering wrong. Polus.—So it seems. 
Sokr.—Now let us take the second point—Whether it be 
Proof ofthe the greatest evil for the wrong doer to be punished, 
second point. or whether it be not a still greater evil for him to 
remain unpunished. If punished, the wrong doer is of course 
punished justly ; and are not all just things fine or honourable, 
in so far as they are just? Polus—lI think so. Sokr.— 


h Plato, Gorgias, p. 474 E. Kal pity | So. Odcody rd aicxpy rG@ evaytie, 


Taye Kata Tovs vouous Kal Ta emiTy- 
deduara, ov 54 mov exrds To’Twy ort 
Ta KaAd, TOU 2} SWPEALMA Eva ® 
ndéa i) &updrepa. 

Pol. Ovk Euorye doxe?. 

So. Ovxody kal trav padnudtey Kdr- 
Aos woalTws. 

Pol. Widvv yé Kal Kardds ye viv 
dplCe, ndovn tre nal &yab@ dpicd- 
feevos Td KaAOV. 





AUmn Te Kal KaKG. 

Pol. ?Avdyrn. 

A little farther on BAaB} is used as 
equivalent to xaxdv. These words— 
kaddy, aiaxpoy—(very difficult to trans- 
late properly) introduce a reference to 
the feeling or judgment of spectators, 
or of an undefined public, not con- 
cerned either as agents or sufferers. 

i Plato, Gorgias, p. 475 O-D. 
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When a man does anything, must there not be some corre- 
late which suffers; and must it not suffer in a way corre- 
sponding to what the doer does? Thus if any one strikes, 
there must also be something stricken: and if he strikes 
quickly or violently, there must be something which is 
stricken quickly or violently. And so, if any one burns or 
cuts, there must be something burnt or cut. As the agent 
acts, so the patient suffers. Polus——Yes. Sokr.—Now if a 
man be punished for wrong doing, he suffers what is just, and . 
the punisher does what is just? Polus—He does. Sokr.— 
You admitted that all just things were honourable: therefore 
the agent does what is honourable, the patient suffers what 
is honourable.’ But if honourable, it must be either agree- 
able—or good and profitable. In this case, it is certainly 
not agreeable: it must therefore be good and profitable. The 
wrong doer therefore, when punished, suffers what is good 
and is profited. Polus——Yes.* Sokr—In what manner is 
he profited? It is, as I presume, by becoming better in his 
mind—by being relieved from badness of mind. Polus.— 
Probably. Sokr.—lIs not this badness of mind the greatest 
evil? In regard to wealth, the special badness is poverty : 
in regard to the body, it is weakness, sickness, deformity, 
&c,: in regard to the mind, it is ignorance, injustice, cow- 
ardice, &c. Is not injustice, and other badness of mind, the 
most disgraceful of the three? Polus.—Decidedly. Sokr.— 
If it be most disgraceful, it must therefore be the worst. 
Polus—How? Sokr.—It must (as we before agreed) have 
.the greatest preponderance either of pain, or of hurt and 
evil. But the preponderance is not in pain: for no one will 
say that the being unjust and intemperate and ignorant, is 
more painful than being poor and sick. The preponderance 
must therefore be great in hurt and evil. Mental badness is 
therefore a greater evil than either poverty, or disease and 
bodily deformity. It is my greatest of human evils, Polus. 
—It appears so.' 
ji See Aristotle, Rhetoric, i. 9, p. | with truth. 


1306, b. 30, where the contrary of this k Plato, Gorgias, p. 4760 D-E. 
opinion is maintained, and maintained 1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 477 E. 
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Sokr—The money-making art is, that which relieves us 


The criminal from poverty: the medical art, from sickness and 
labours under 


amental dis- weakness: the judicial or punitory, from injustice 


temper, 


which,though and wickedness of mind. Of these three relieving 


not painful, 


isacapital’ forces, which is the most honourable? Polus.—The 


evil. Punish- 


mentisthe last, by far. Sokr.—If most honourable, it confers 


only cure for , 
him. Tobe either most pleasure or most profit? Polus.—Yes. 


estfor him. §okr,—N ow, to go through medical treatment is not 
agreeable; but it answers to a man to undergo the pain, in 
order to get rid of a great evil, and to become well. He 
would be a happier man, if he were never sick: he is less 
miserable by undergoing the painful treatment and becoming 
well, than if he underwent no treatment and remained sick. 
Just so the man who is mentally bad: the happiest man is 
he who never becomes so; but if a man has become so, the 
next best course for him is, to undergo punishment and to 
get rid of the evil. The worst lot of all is, that of him who 
remains mentally bad, without ever getting rid of badness.™ 

This last, Polus (continues Sokrates), is the condition of 
Misery of the Archelaus, and of Despots and Rhetors generally. 


Despot, who 


isnever __ ‘They possess power which enables them, after they 
punished. If 


ourfriendhas have committed injustice, to guard themselvesagainst 
done wrong, 


we ought to being punished: which is just as if a sick man were 
get him 


punished: if to pride himself upon having taken precautions 
our enemy, 


ee against being cured. They see the pain of the cure, 
punished. but they are blind to the profit of it; they are 
ignorant how much more miserable it is to have an unhealthy 
and unjust mind than an unhealthy body." There is there- 
fore little use in Rhetoric: for our first object ought to be, to 
avoid doing wrong: our next object, if we have done wrong, 
not to resist or elude punishment by skilful defence, but to 
present ourselves voluntarily and invite it: and if our friends 
or relatives have done wrong, far from helping to defend 
them, we ought ourselves to accuse them, and to invoke 


< 


™ Plato, Gorgias, p. 478 D-E. bow dOAdrepdy dort ph sywts cduaros 
» Plato, Gorgias, p. 479 D-E. 7d | wh tye? Wuxf cvvomueiv, &AKE oabpa 
aryewoy abtod Kabopdy, mpds St 7d | Kal ddl Kad dvooly. 
apeAmov Tuprds exew, Kal dryvoeiv 
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punishment upon them also.° On the other hand, as to our 
enemy, we ought undoubtedly to take precautions against 
suffering any wrong from him ourselves: but if he has done 
wrong to others, we ought to do all we can, by word or deed, 
not to bring him to punishment, but to prevent him from 
suffering punishment or making compensation; so that he 
may live as long as possible in impunity.2 These are the 
purposes towards which rhetoric is serviceable. For one who 
intends to do no wrong, it seems of no great use.4 


This dialogue between Sokrates and Polus exhibits a repre- 
sentation of Platonic Ethics longer and more continuous than 
is usual in the dialogues. I have therefore given a tolerably 
copious abridgment of it, and shall now proceed to comment 
upon its reasoning. 

The whole tenor of its assumptions, as well as the conclu- 
sions in which it ends, are so repugnant to received 
opinions, that Polus, even while compelled to assent, 


Argument 
of Sokrates 
paradoxical 


Z y ti —Doubt ex- 
treats it as a paradox: while Kallikles, who now takes pressed by 
: c Kallikles 
up the argument, begins by asking from Cherephon whether he 
. o means 1 
—“Ts Sokrates really in earnest, or is he only seriously. 


jesting?”* Sokrates himself admits that he stands almost 
alone. He has nothing to rely upon, except the consistency 
of his dialectics—and the verdict of philosophy.’ This how- 
ever is a matter of little moment, in discussing the truth and 
value of the reasoning, except in so far as it involves an 
appeal to the judgment of the public as a matter of fact. 
Plato follows out the train of reasoning—which at the time 
presents itself to his mind as conclusive, or at least as plau- 
sible—whether he may agree or disagree with others. 


éay 5é 


° Plato, Gorgias, pp. 480 O, 508 B, 
Karnyopntéov «in kal avtod Kal vieos 
kal ératpov, eav Ti abdixy, &e. 

Plato might have put this argument 
into the mouth of Euthyphron as a 
reason for indicting his own father 
on the charge of murder: as I have 
already observed in reviewing ,the 
Euthyphron, which see above, vol. i. 
Chvixspergt2: 





P Plato, Gorgias, p. 481 A. 
tAdov adic 6 €xOpds, mavTl tpdrw 
mapackevactéoy Kal mpdrrovTa at 
Aéyovta, bras wh 5G Siknyv—édy Te 
xpvolov iprakws  mwoAvd, mi) amodidG 
TovT0, GAN exwv avarlonnra adlkws 
kad abéws, &e. 

a Plato, Gorgias, p. 481. 

r Plato, Gorgias, p. 481. 

8 Plato, Gorgias, p. 482. 
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Plato has ranked the Rhetor in the same category as the 
Despot: a classification upon which I shall say 
something presently. But throughout the part of 
the dialogue just extracted, he treats the original 
atanmenter question about Rhetoric as part of a much larger 
a ciance ethical question. Every one (argues Sokrates) 
ofmisery- wishes for the attainment of good and for the avoid- 
ance of evil. Every one performs each separate act with a 
view not to its own immediate end, but to one or other of these 
permanent ends. In so far as he attains them, he is happy: 
in so far as he either fails in attaining the good, or incurs the 
evil, he is unhappy or miserable. The good and honourable 
man or woman is happy, the unjust and wicked is miserable. 
Power acquired or employed unjustly, is no boon to the pos- 
sessor: for he does not thereby obtain what he really wishes, 
good or happiness; but incurs the contrary, evil and misery. 
The man who does wrong is more miserable than he who 
suffers wrong: but the most miserable of all is he who does 
wrong and then remains unpunished for it.* 

Polus, on the other hand, contends, that Archelaus, who 
has “ waded through slaughter” to the throne of Macedonia, 
is a happy man both in his own feelings and in those of 
every one else, envied and admired by the world generally : 
That to say—Archelaus would have been more happy, or less 
miserable, if he had failed in his enterprise and had been put 
to death under cruel torture—is an untenable paradox. 

The issue here turns, and the force of Plato’s argument rests 
Peculiar (assuming Sokrates to speak the real sentiments of 
view taken : : . 
by Plato of Plato) upon the peculiar sense which he gives to the 


—Evil 


—Happiness. words Good—Hvil—Happiness:—different from the 


Principle laid 
down by 
Sokrates— 
That every 
one acts with 
a view to the 


t ITmay be told that this comparison 
is first made by Polus (p. 466 C), and 
that Sokrates only takes it up from 
him to comment upon. True, but the 
speech of Polus is just as much the 
composition of Plato as that of Sok- 
rates. Many readers of Plato are apt 
to forget this. 

u Isokrates, in his Panathenaic 
Oration (Or. xii. sect. 126, pp. 257- 
347), alludes to the same thesis as 





this here advanced by Plato, treating 
it as one which all men of sense would 
reject, and which none but a few men 
pretending to be wise would proclaim 
—arep &mavres wey dyof voy %xovres 
trowTo kal Bovanbeier, 6Alyou 5é TwWes 
T@Y TpooToLovmEevwy elva Gopav, epwrn- 
Oévres odk by homer. 

In this last phrase Isokrates pro- 
bably has Plato in his mind, though 
without pronouncing the name. 
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sense in which they are conceived by mankind generally, and 
which is here followed by Polus. It is possible that to minds 
like Sokrates and Plato, the idea of themselves committing 
enormous crimes for ambitious purposes might be the most in- 
tolerable of all ideas, worse to contemplate than any amount 
of suffering : moreover, that if they could conceive themselves 
as having been thus guilty, the sequel the least intolerable 
for them to imagine would be one of expiatory pain. This, 
taken as the personal sentiment of Plato, admits of no reply. 
But when he attempts to convert this subjective judgment 
into an objective conclusion binding on all, he fails of success, 
and misleads himself by equivocal language. 

Plato distinguishes two general objects of human desire, 
and two of human aversion. I. The immediate, contrast of 


the usual 


and generally transient, object—Pleasure or the meaning of 
these words, 


Pleasurable—Pain or the Painful. 2. The distant, with the 

: . Platonic 
ulterior, and more permanent object—Good or the meaning. 
profitable—Evil or the hurtful.—In the attainment of Good 
and avoidance of Evil consists happiness. But now comes 
the important question—In what sense are we to understand 
the words Good and Evil? What did Plato mean by them? 
Did he mean the same as mankind generally? Have man- 
kind generally one uniform meaning? In answer to this 
question, we must say, that neither Plato, nor mankind 
generally, are consistent or unanimous in their use of the 
words: and that Plato sometimes approximates to, sometimes 
diverges from, the more usual meaning. Plato does not here 
tell us clearly—what he himself means by Good and Evil: 
he specifies no objective or external mark by which we may 
know it: we learn only, that Good is a mental perfection— 
—Evil a mental taint—answering to indescribable but charac- 
teristic sentiments in Plato’s own mind, and only negatively 
determined by this circumstance—That they have no refer- 
ence either to pleasure or pain. In the vulgar sense, Good 
stands distinguished from pleasure (or relief from pain), and 
Evil from pain (or loss of pleasure) as the remote, the causal, 
the lasting—from the present, the product, the transient. 
Good and Evil are explained by enumerating all the things 
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so called, of which enumeration Plato gives a partial speci- 
men in this dialogue: elsewhere he dwells upon what he calls 
the Idea of Good, of which I shall speak more fully hereafter. 
Having said that all men aim at Good, he gives, as examples 
of good things--Wisdom, Health, Wealth, and other such 
things: while the contrary of these, Stupidity, Sickness, 
Poverty, are evil things: the list of course might be much 
enlarged. Taking Good and Evil generally to denote the 
common property of each of these lists, it is true that men 
perform a large portion of their acts with a view to attain 
the former and avoid the latter :—that the approach which 
they make to happiness depends, speaking generally, upon 
the success which attends their exertions for the attainment 
of and avoidance of these permanent ends: and moreover 
that these ends have their ultimate reference to each man’s 
own feelings. 

But this meaning of Good is no longer preserved, when 
Sokrates proceeds to prove that the triumphant usurper Ar- 
chelaus is the most’ miserable of men, and that to do wrong 
with impunity is the greatest of all evils. 

Sokrates provides a basis for his intended proof by asking 
Examination © Olus,* which of the two is most disgraceful—To do 
of the proof wrong—or to suffer wrong? Polus answers—To do 


given by 


Sokrates— 4 5 7 , Ja 7 : 7 
Tecuemtchep MT LOLIE! and this answer is inconsistent with what 


between tte he had previously said about Archelaus. That 


general an- 
swer of Polus 


and his pre- Prince, though a wrong-doer on the largest scale, 
Yatiens Law has been declared by Polus to be an object of his 
and Nature. supreme envy and admiration: while Sokrates also 
admits that this is the sentiment of almost all mankind, ex- 
cept himself. To be consistent with such an assertion, Polus 
ought to have answered the contrary of what he does answer, 
when the general question is afterwards put to him: or at 
least he ought to have said—* Sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other.” But this he is ashamed to do, as we shall find 


Kallikles intimating at a subsequent stage of the dialogue :¥ 


x Plat. Gorg. p. 474 C. was xelpovos #Oovs €édécbar: which 

y Plat. Gorg. p. 482 ©. To maintain | therefore Aristotle advises the dialec- 
that 7d ddiuqetv BéAriov Tod &dixeicOau | tician not to defend, Aristot. Topic. 
was an dotos imd@ec1s—one which it | vill. 156, 6-15. 
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because of King Nomos, or the established habit of the com- 
munity—who feel that society rests upon a sentiment of 
reciprocal right and obligation animating every one, and 
require that violations of that sentiment shall be marked 
with censure in general words, however widely the critical 
feeling may depart from such censure in particular cases. 
Polus is forced to make profession of a faith, which neither 
he nor others (except Sokrates with a few companions) uni- 
versally or consistently apply. To bring such a force to bear 
upon the opponent, was one of the known artifices of dialec- 
ticilans:* and Sokrates makes it his point of departure, to 
prove the unparalleled misery of Archelaus. 

He proceeds to define Pulchrum and Turpe (xadbv-aicypdv). 
When we recollect the Hippias Major, in which dialogue 
many definitions of Pulchrum were canvassed and all re- 


z This portion of the Gorgias may 
receive illustration from the third 
chapter (pp. 99-101) of Adam Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, entitled, 
“ Of the corruption of our moral senti- 
ments, which is occasioned by the dis- 
position to admire the rich and great, 
and to neglect or despise persons of 
poor and mean condition.” He says 
—“‘The disposition to admire and 
almost to worship the rich and the 
powerful, and to despise, or at least to 
neglect, persons of poor and mean con- 
dition, though necessary both to esta- 
blish and maintain the distinction of 
ranks and the order of society, is, at 
the same time, the great and most 
universal cause of thecorruption of our 
moral sentiments .... They are the 
wise and the virtuous chiefly—a select, 
though I am afraid, a small party— 
who are the real and steady admirers 
of wisdom and virtue. The great mob 
of mankind are the admirers and 
worshippers--and what mayseem more 
extraordinary, most frequently the dis- 
interested admirers and worshippers— 
of wealth and greatness. .... It is 
scarce agreeable to good morals, or 
even to good language, perhaps, to say 
that mere wealth and greatness, ab- 
stracted from merit and virtue, deserve 
our respect. We must acknowledge, 
however, that they almost constantly 
obtain it: and that they may therefore 





in a certain sense be considered as the 
natural objects of it.” 

Now Archelaus is a most conspi- 
cuous example of this disposition of the 
mass of mankind to worship and ad- 
mire, disinterestedly, power and great- 
ness: and the language used by Adam 
Smith in the last sentence illustrates 
the conversation of Sokrates, Polus,and 
Kalliklés, Adam Smith admits that 
energetic proceedings, ending in great 
power, such as those of Archelaus, 
obtain honour and worship from the 
vast majority of disinterested specta- 
tors: and that therefore they are in a 
certain sense the natural objects of such 
a sentiment (kara pio). But if the 
question be put to him :—‘‘ Whether 
such proceedings, with such a position, 
are worthy of honour, he is constrained 
by good morals (kara yduoy) to reply in 
the negative. It is true that Adam 
Smith numbers himself with the small 
minority, while Polus shares the opin- 
ion of the large majority. But what 
is required by King Nomos must be 
professed even by dissentients, unless 
they possess the unbending resolution 
of Sokrates. 

a Aristot. De Soph. Elench. pp. 172- 
173, where he contrasts the opinions 
which men must make a show of hold- 
ing, with those which they really do 
hold—ai gavepal dédtai—ai aaveis, 
amokekpuppevat, ddtar. 
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jected, so that the search ended in total disappointment—we 
The denni. te surprised to see that Sokrates hits off at once 
tion of Pul- definition satisfactory both to himself and Polus: 
iy eines, and we are the more surprised, because the defini- 
willnot hold. tion here admitted without a remark, is in substance 
one of those shown to be untenable in the Hippias Major.® 
It depends upon the actual argumentative purpose which 
Plato has in hand, whether he chooses to multiply objections 
and give them effect—or to ignore them altogether. But 
the definition which he here proposes, even if assumed as in- 
contestable, fails altogether to sustain the conclusion that he 
draws from it. He defines Pulchrum to be that which either 
confers pleasure upon the spectator when he contemplates it, 
or produces ulterior profit or good—we must presume profit 
to the spectator, or to him along with others—at any rate it 
is not said to whom. He next defines the ugly and disgrace- 
ful (rd aisypov) as comprehending both the painful and the 
hurtful or evil. If then (he argues) to do wrong is more ugly 
and disgraceful than to suffer wrong, this must be either 
because it is more painful—or because it is more hurtful, 
more evil (worse). It certainly is not more painful: there- 
fore it must be worse. 

But worse, for whom? For the spectators, who declare the 
Worseor proceedings of Archelaus to be disgraceful? For 


better—for 


whom? The the persons who suffer by his proceedings? Or 


argument of 


Sokratesdoes for Archelaus himself? It is the last of the three 


not specify. 2 P 
Ifunderstood which Sokrates undertakes to prove: but his de- 


in the sense 


necessary for finition does not help him to the proof. Turpe is 


his inference, = ‘ < Fi 
thedefinition defined to be either what causes immediate pain to 


admissible. the spectator, or ulterior hurt—to whom? If we say 
—to the spectator—the definition will not serve as a ground 
of inference to the condition of the agent contemplated. If 
on the other hand, we say—to the agent—the definition so 
understood becomes inadmissible: as well for other reasons, 
as because there are a great many Turpia which are not agents 
at all, and which the definition therefore would not include. 


> Plat. Hipp. Maj. pp. 303-304. See above, vol. i. ch. xi. p. 378. 
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Either therefore the definition given by Sokrates is a bad one 
—or it will not sustain his conclusion. And thus, on this 
very important argument, where Sokrates admits that he © 
stands alone, and where therefore the proof would need to be 
doubly cogent—an argument too where the great cause (so 
Adam Smith terms it) of the corruption of men’s moral senti- 
ments has to be combated—Sokrates has nothing to produce 
except premisses alike far-fetched and irrelevant. What in- 
creases our regret is, that the real arguments establishing 
the turpitude of Archelaus and his acts are obvious enough, 
if you look for them in the right direction. You discover 
nothing while your eye is fixed on Archelaus himself: far 
from presenting any indications of misery, which Sokrates 
professes to discover, he has gained much of what men admire 
as good wherever they see it. But when you turn to the per- 
sons whom he has killed, banished, or ruined—to the mass of 
suffering which he has inflicted—and to the widespread inse- 
curity which such acts of successful iniquity spread through 
all societies where they become known—there is no lack 
of argument to justify that sentiment which prompts a re- 
flecting spectator to brand him as a disgraceful man. ‘This 
argument however is here altogether neglected by Plato. 
Here, as elsewhere, he looks only at the self-regarding side 
of Ethics. 

Sokrates proceeds next to prove—That the wrong-doer 
who remains unpunished is more miserable than if piss, appies 
he were punished. The wrong-doer (he argues) (rey ore 


a standard of 
when punished suffers what is just: but all just }apiness 


and misery 
things are honourable: therefore he suffers what is fieMvit ‘tis 


view about 


honourable. But all honourable things are so called. jie .onauct 


© f Archelaus 
because they are either agreeable, or profitable, or js just, bathe 


both together. Punishment is certainly not agree- oa rea- 
able : it must therefore be profitable or good. Ac- ee 

cordingly the wrong-doer when justly punished suffers what 
is profitable or good. He is benefited, by being relieved of 
mental evil or wickedness, which is a worse evil than either 
bodily sickness or poverty. In proportion to the magnitude 
of this evil, is the value of the relief which removes it, and 
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the superior misery of the unpunished wrong-doer who con- 
tinues to live under it.° 

Upon this argument, I make the same remark as upon 
that immediately preceding. We are not expressly told, 
whether good, evil, happiness, misery, &c., refer to the agent 
alone or to others also: but the general tenor implies that 
the agent alone is meant. And in this sense, Plato does not 
make out his case. He establishes an arbitrary standard of 
his own, recognised only by a few followers, and altogether 
differing from the ordinary standard, to test and compare 
happiness and misery. The successful criminal, Archelaus 
himself, far from feeling any such intense misery as Plato 
describes, is satisfied and proud of his position, which most 
others also account an object of envy. This is not disputed 
by Plato himself. And in the face of this fact, it is fruitless 
as well as illogical to attempt to prove, by an elaborate pro- 
cess of deductive reasoning, that Archelaus must be miser- 
able. That step of Plato’s reasoning, in which he asserts, 
that the wrong-doer when justly punished suffers what is 
profitable or good—is only true if you take in (what Plato 
omits to mention) the interests of society as well as those of 
the agent. His punishment is certainly profitable to (con- 
ducive to the security and well being of) society: it may 
possibly be also profitable to himself, but very frequently it 
is not so. The conclusion brought out by Plato, therefore, 
while contradicted by the fact, involves also a fallacy in the 
reasoning process. 

Throughout the whole of this dialogue, Plato intimates 
Es cnarsssenr decidedly how great a paradox the doctrine main- 


were true tained by Sokrates must appear: how diametrically 
e point 


of view in 1t was opposed to the opinion not merely of the less 
which punish- 


ment iscon- informed multitude, but of the wiser and more 
sidered would ; Ths acai 

be reversed. reflecting citizen—even such a man as Nikias. 
Indeed it is literally exact—what Plato here puts into the 
mouth of Kallikles—that if the doctrine here advocated by 


Sokrates were true, the whole of social life would be turned 


¢ Plato, Gorgias, pp. 477-478. 
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upside down.’ If, for example, it were true, as Plato con- 
tends,—That every man who commits a crime, takes upon 
him thereby a terrible and lasting distemper, incurable ex- 
cept by the application of punishment, which is the specific 
remedy in the case—every theory of punishment would, lite- 
rally speaking, be turned upside down. The great discou- 
ragement from crime would then consist in the fear of that 
formidable distemper with which the criminal was sure to 
inoculate himself: and punishment, instead of being (as it 
is now considered, and as Plato himself represents it in the 
Protagoras) the great discouragement to the commission of 
crime, would operate in the contrary direction. It would be 
the means of removing or impairing the great real discourage- ' 
ment to crime: and a wise legislator would hesitate to inflict 
it. This would be nothing less than a reversal of the most 
universally accepted political or social precepts (as Kallikles 
is made to express himself). 

It will indeed be at once seen, that the taint or distemper 


with which Archelaus is supposed to inoculate him- Plato pushes 


self, when he commits signal crime—is a pure fancy analogy be- 
or poetical metaphor on the part of Plato himself.° astemper a 
A distemper must imply something painful, en- aistemper— 
feebling, disabling, to the individual who feels it: ference be- 
there is no other meaning: we cannot recognise a two—Dis- 


temper must 
be felt by the 


distemper, which does not make itself felt in any 

; ; distempered 
way by the distempered person. Plato is misled by person. 
his ever-repeated analogy between bodily health and mental 
health: real, on some points—not real on others. When a 
man is in bad bodily health, his sensations warn him of it at 
once. He suffers pain, discomfort, or disabilities, which leave 


no doubt as to the fact: though he may not know either the 


4 Plato, Gorg. p. 481 B. (Kalliklés.) 
el wey yap omovddles Te Kal Tuyxdver 
ratta GAnOj bvTa & Aéyels, HAAO TL 
juav 6 Bios avaretpaupevos by etn TaY 
- GvOpdrav, Kal mavta Tavavtia mpdr- 
Tomev, 2 & de? ; 

e The disposition of Plato to build 
argument on a metaphor is often 
shown. Aristotle remarks it of him 





in respect to his theory of Ideas; and 
Aristotle in his Topica gives several 
precepts in regard to the general tend- 
ency—precepts enjoining disputants 
to be on their guard against it in dia- 
lectic discussion (Topica, iv. 123, a. 
33. Vi. 139-140)—may yap doapts rd 
Kara peTapopay Acyduevov, &e. 
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precise cause, or the appropriate remedy. Conversely, in the 
absence of any such warnings, and in the presence of certain 
positive sensations, he knows himself to be in tolerable or 
good health. If Sokrates and Archelaus were both in good 
bodily health, or both in bad bodily health, each would be 
made aware of the fact by analogous evidences. But by what 
measure are we to determine when a man is in a good or bad 
mental state? By hisown feelings? In that case, Archelaus 
and Sokrates are in a mental state equally good: each is 
satisfied with his own. By the judgment of by-standers? 
Archelaus will then be the better of the two: at least his 
admirers and enviers will outnumber those of Sokrates. By 
my judgment? If my opinion is asked, I agree with Sokrates: 
though not on the grounds which he here urges, but on other 
grounds. Who is to be the ultimate referee ?—the interests 
or security of other persons, who have suffered or are likely to 
suffer by Archelaus, being by the supposition left out of view? 

Polus is now dismissed as vanquished, after having been 
forced, against his will, to concede—That the doer of wrong 
is more miserable than the sufferer: That he is more miser- 
able, if unpunished,—less so, if punished: That a triumphant 
criminal on a great scale, like Archelaus, is the most miser- 
able of men. 

Here, then, we commence with Kallikles: who interposes, 
Kallikles be- to take up the debate with Sokrates. Polus (says 
fyainst So Kallikles), from deference to the opinions of man- 
takes dis: kind, has erroneously conceded the point—That it 
freon ast is more disgraceful to do wrong, than to suffer wrong. 
Ane This is indeed true (continues Kallikles), according 
of Roleates, to what is just by law or convention, that is, accord- 
no variance ing tO the general sentiment of mankind: but it is 
ee a 100 true, according to justice by nature, or natural 
stood. justice. Nature and Law are here opposed. The 
justice of Nature is, that among men (as among other ani- 
mals) the strong individual should govern and strip the weak, 


taking and keeping as much as he can grasp. But this justice 


f Plato, Gorgias, p. 482 BE. és T& modA& d& radra évayria dAAHAOS Yorw, 
H re pvais Kat 6 vomos. 
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will not suit the weak, who are the many, and who defeat it 
by establishing a different justice—justice according to law— 
to curb the strong man, and prevent him from having more 
than his fair share The many, feeling their own weakness, 
and thankful if they can only secure a fair and equal division, 
make laws and turn the current of praise and blame for their 
own protection, in order to deter the strong man from that 
encroachment and oppression to which he is disposed. The 
just according to law is thus a tutelary institution, established 
by the weak to defend themselves against the just according to 
nature. Nature measures right by might, and by nothing 
else: so that according to the right of nature, suffering wrong 
is more disgraceful than doing wrong. Héraklés takes from 
Geryon his cattle, by the right of nature or of the strongest, 
without either sale or gift.» 

But (rejoins Sokrates) the many are by nature stronger 
than the one; since, as you yourself say, they make and en- 
force laws to restrain him and defeat his projects. Therefore, 
since the many are the strongest, the right which they esta- 
blish is the right of (or by) nature. And the many, as you 
admit, declare themselves in favour of the answer given by 
Polus—That to do wrong is more disgraceful than to suffer 
wrong. Right by nature, and right by institution, sanction 
it alike. 





Several commentators have contended, that the doctrine 
which Plato here puts into the mouth of Kalli- what kal- 


klés was taught by the Sophists at Athens: who are Sok aS ad 


= A 5 taken as a 
said to have inculeated on their hearers that true sample of the 


teachings of 


bs ° . 7 1 Athenian so- 
wisdom and morality consisted in acting upon the Libra ha 


right of the strongest and taking whatever they liklé—rhe- 


; ‘ tor and poli- 
could get, without any regard to law or justice, [_ tician. 


& Plato, Gorgias, p. 483 B. aaa’ | gyxew, va wh avray TEov éxwou, 
olua: of Tovs vduous TiBeuevor of Gobe- | ACyovoew ws alaxpoy ral &Bixoy 7 
veis &vOpwrol cict Kal of woAAol. [pds | mAcoverreiv, Kal TovTd eort 7d adicety, 
abtovs obv kal Td abrois obupepor tods | Td (nteiv Tv tAAwy mWAcoy Exew. 
re vémous Tievrar Kal Tovs emalyous | Ayamrdot yap, ola, avrol &y 7rd oor 
érawvotot Kal Tos wWdoyous wWéeyovaw, | éxwat pavrdrepot dyTes. 
expoBoovrés te Tos éphwmevearépous h Plato, Gorgias, pp. 484-488, 
trav avOpdrwv Kal duvarods bvras TA€ov i Plato, Gorgias, p. 488 D-H. 
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have already endeavoured to show, in my History of Greece, 
that the Sophists cannot be shown to have taught either this 
doctrine, or any other common doctrine: that one at least 
among them (Prodikus) taught a doctrine inconsistent with 
it: and that while all of them agreed in trying. to impart 
rhetorical accomplishments, or the power of handling poli- 
tical, ethical, judicial, matters in a manner suitable for the 
Athenian public—each had his own way of doing this. Kalli- 
klés is not presented by Plato as a Sophist, but as a Rhetor 
aspiring to active political influence; and taking a small dose 
of philosophy, among the preparations for that end.*« He 
depreciates the Sophists as much as the philosophers, and in 
fact rather more.! Moreover Plato represents him as adapting 
himself, with accommodating subservience, to the Athenian 
public assembly, and saying or unsaying exactly as they mani- 
fested their opinion." Now the Athenian public assembly 
would repudiate indignantly all this pretended right of the 
strongest, if any orator thought fit to put it forward as over- 
ruling established right and law. Any aspiring or subservient 
orator, such as Kalliklés is described, would know better than 
to address them in this strain. The language which Plato 
puts into the mouth of Kalliklés is noway consistent with the 
attribute which he also ascribes to him—slavish deference to 
the judgments of the Athenian Démos. 

Uncertainty Kalliklés is made to speak like one who sympa- 


of referring 


to Natureas thises with the right of the strongest, and who deco- 


an authority. 


oe rates such iniquity with the name and authority of 


poste thes’ that which he calls Nature. But this only shows the 
theayofku- Uncertainty of referring to Nature as an authority.” 
ts ain te It may be pleaded in favour of different and oppo- 
fos babes site theories. Nature prompts the strong man to 
caeetente take from weaker men what will gratify his desires : 


k Plato, Gorgias, p. 487 ©, 485. the contradiction between the Just ac- 
1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 520 A. cording to Nature and the Just accord- 
m Plato, Gorgias, p. 481-482. ing to Law: which contradiction (Ari- 


n Aristotle (Sophist. Elen. 12. p. | stotle says) all the ancients recoenised 
173, . 10) makes allusion to this argu- | as a real one (oi dpyaio advres Soro 
ment of Kalliklés in the Gorgias, and | cvuBatvew). It was doubtless a point 
notices it as a frequent point made by | on which the Dialectician might find 
disputants in Dialectics—to insist on | much to say on either side. 
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Nature also prompts these weaker men to defeat him 
and protect themselves by the best means in their 
power. The many are weaker, taken individually—stronger 
taken collectively: hence they resort to defensive combi- 
nation, established rules, and collective authority.° The 
right created on one side, and the opposite right created on 
the other, flow alike from Nature: that is, from propensities 
and principles natural, and deeply seated, in the human mind. 
The authority of Nature, considered as an enuntiation of 
actual and wide-spread facts, may be pleaded for both alike. 
But a man’s sympathy and approbation may go either with 
the one or the other; and he may choose to stamp that 
which he approves, with the name of Nature as a personified 
law-maker. This is what is here done by Kalliklés as Plato 
exhibits him.’ He sympathises with, and approves, the power- 


° In the conversation between So- 
krates and Kritobulus, one of the best 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia (ii. 6, 21), 
respecting the conditions on which 
friendship depends, we find Sokrates 
clearly stating that the causes of 
friendship and the causes of enmity, 
though different and opposite, never- 
theless both exist by nature. °*AAN 
exer pev, @pn 6 Bwnpdryns, Toikirws 
mws TadTa: dice: yap exovow of ty- 
Opwro: Ta mev pirikd—déovral Te yap 
GAAhAwY, Kal eAcovo1, Kal cvvEpyourTes 
dperoivrat, kal ToiTo ovmévres Xap 
Zxovow GAAHAoIs—Ta 5E ToAcuiKd— 
rd Te yap aiTe Korda Kal Hd€a vout- 
Qoyres tmrep TovTwy pdxovTa Kal dixo- 
yvepovodytes evayTioivTal moAcuLKoY 
dt Kad Epis Kal dpyh, kal Suopeves pey 
5 Tod mAcovertew pws, piontoy be 6 
gbdvos. AA’ buws Sia TovTaV TaYT MY 
h pala diadvonevn cuvdrrer Tos Kar- 
ovs Te Karyabots, &c. 

We read in the speech of Hermo- 
krates the Syracusan, at the congress 
of Gela in Sicily, when exhorting the 
Sicilians to unite for the purpose of 
repelling the ambitious schemes of 
Athens, Thueyd. iv. 61: Kal robs wey 
AOnvatovs talta mAcoverte Te Kal 
mpovociabar morn kvyyvdun, Kal ov 
ois tpxew Bovdomevors meupomar GAG 
rots braxovew érouoTépais ovow. II é- 
guce yap Td avOpwmetov bia 
mayros &pxety mev Tod elKow- 





TOs, pvAdaooegbat 5 7d emidy. 
“Ogot 5& yiyvéokovTes avT& mh opbas 
mpockorodmev, mde TodTO Tis Tpec- 
Burarov he kplvas, Td Kowas poBepdy 
dmaytas <b Oec0at, amaptdvomer. 
like sentiment is pronounced by the 
Athenian envoys in their debate with 
the Melians, Thuc, v, 105: jyotpeba 
yap tb Te Oeiov Sdin, Td dvOpdmerov 
Te capeos Sia mayTds, brd Hicews 
avayKkatas, ov by Kparh, ape. 
Some of the Platonic critics would have 
us believe that this last-cited sentiment 
emanates from the corrupt teaching of 
Athenian Sophists: but Hermokrates 
the Syracusan had nothing to do with 
Athenian Sophists. 

P Respecting the vague and inde- 
terminate phrases—Natural Justice, 
Natural Right, Law of Nature--see Mr, 
Austin’s Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined, p. 160, ed. 2nd, and Mr. 
Maine’s Ancient Law, chapters iii., iv. 

Among the assertions made about 
the Athenian Sophists, it is said by 
some commentators that they denied 
altogether any Just or Unjust by nature 
—that they recognised no Just or Un- 
just, except by law or convention. 

To say that the Sophists (speaking 
of them collectively) either affirmed or 
denied anything, is, in my judgment, 
incorrect. Certain persons are alluded 
to by Plato (Theetét. 172 B) as adopt- 
ing partially the doctrine of Prota- 
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ful individual. Now the greater portion of mankind are, and 
always have been, governed upon this despotic principle, and 


goras (Homo Mensura) and as denying 
altogether the Just by nature. 

In another Platonic passage (Pro- 
tagor. 337) which is also cited as con- 
tributing to prove that the Sophists 
denied 7d dtxaiov pioe:—nothing at 
all is said about 7d dixaov.  Hippias 
the Sophist is there introduced as en- 
deayouring to appease the angry feel- 
ing between Protagoras and Sokrates, 
by reminding them, “I am of opinion 
that we all (7. e. men of literature and 
study) are kinsmen, friends, and fellow- 
citizens by nature though not by law: 
for law, the despot of mankind, carries 
many things by force, contrary to na- 
ture.” The remark is very appropriate 
from one who is trying to restore good 
feelingbetween literarydisputants: and 
the cosmopolitan character of litera- 
ture is now so familiar a theme, that 
Iam surprised to find Heindorf (in his 
note) making it an occasion for throw- 
ingthe usual censure upon theSophists, 
because some of them distinguished 
Nature from the Laws, and despised the 
latter in comparison with the former. 

Kalliklés here, in the Gorgias, 
maintains an opinion not only different 
from, but inconsistent with, the opinion 
alluded to above in the Theetétus, 
172 B. The persons noticed in the 
Thestétus said—There is no Natural 
Justice: no Justice, except Justice by 
Law. Kalliklés says—There is a Na- 
tural Justice quite distinct from (and 
which he esteems more than) Justice 
by Law: he then explains what he 
believes Natural Justice to be—That 
the strong man should take what he 
pleases from the weak. 

Though these two opinions are really 
inconsistent with each other, yet we see 
Plato in the Leyes (x. 889 E, 890 A) 
alluding to them both as the same 
creed, held and defended by the same 
men; whom he denounces with ex- 
treme acrimony. Who they were, he 
does not name; he does not mention 
copiora, but calls them avipdy copay, 
idiwray Te Kal moinTav. 

We see, in the third chapter of Mr. 
Maine’s excellent work on Ancient 
Law, the meaning of these phrases— 


Natural Justice, Law of Nature. It | 
designated or included “a set of legal | 





principles entitled to supersede the ex- 
isting laws, on the ground of intrinsic 
superiority (pp. 45, 53)- It denoted 
an ideal condition of society, supposed 
to be much better than what actually 
prevailed. This at least seems to have 
been the meaning which began to 
attach to it in the time of Plato and 
Aristotle. What this ideal perfection 
of human society was, varied in the 
minds of different speakers. In each 
speaker’s mind the word and senti- 
ment was much the same, though the 
objects to which it attached were often 
different. Empedokles proclaims in 
solemn and emphatic language,that the 
Law of Nature peremptorily forbids us 
to kill any animal. (Aristot. Rhetor. i. 
13, 1373 b. 15.) Plato makes out to his 
own satisfaction, that his Republic is 
thoroughly in harmony with the Law 
of Nature ; and he insists especially on 
this harmony, in the very point which 
even the Platonic critics admit to be 
wrong—that is, in regard to the train- 
ing of women and the relations of the 
sexes (Republic, v. 450 ©, 466 D). 
We learn from Plato himself that the 
propositions of the Republic were 
thoroughly adverse to what other per- 
sons reverenced as the Law of Nature. 

In the notes of Beck and Heindorf 
on Protagor. p. 337 we read, “Hippias 
pre ceteris Sophistis contempsit leges, 
lisque opposuit Naturam. Naturam 
legibus plures certé Sophistarum oppo- 
suisse, easque pre illa contempsisse, 
multis veterum locis constat.” Now 
this allegation is more applicable to 
Plato than to the Sophists. Plato 
speaks with the most unmeasured 
contempt of existing communities and 
their laws: the scheme of his Republic, 
radically departing from them as it 
does, shows what he considered as 
required by the exigencies of human 
nature. Both the Stoics and the Epi- 
kureans extolled what they called the 
Law of Nature above any laws actually 
existing. 

The other charge made against the 
Sophists (quite opposite, yet some- 
times advanced by the same critics) 
is, that they recognised no Just’ by 
Nature, but only Just by Law: #.e. ail 
the actual laws and customs considered 
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brought up to respect it: while many, even of those who 
dislike Kalliklés because they regard him as the representative | 
of Athenian democracy (to which however his proclaimed sen- 
timents stand pointedly opposed), when they come across a 
great man or so-called hero, such as Alexander or Napoleon, 
applaud the most exorbitant ambition if successful, and if 
accompanied by military genius and energy—regarding com- 
munities as made for little else except to serve as his instru- 
ments, subjects, and worshippers. Such are represented as the 
sympathies of Kalliklés: but those of the Athenians went with 
the second of the two rights—and mine go with italso. And 
though the language which Plato puts into the mouth of 
Kalliklés, in describing this second right, abounds in con- 
temptuous rhetoric, proclaiming offensively the individual 
weakness of the multitude‘4—yet this very fact is at once 
the most solid and most respectable foundation on which 
rights and obligations can be based. ‘The establishment of 
them is indispensable, and is felt as indispensable, to procure 
security for the community : whereby the strong man whom 
Kalliklés extols as the favourite of Nature, may be tamed by 
discipline and censure, so as to accommodate his own be- 
haviour to this equitable arrangement." Plato himself, in 
his Republic,’ traces the generation of a city to the fact that 
each man individually taken is not self-sufficing, but stands 
in need of many things: it is no less true, that each man 
stands also in fear of many things, especially of depredations 
from animals, and depredations from powerful individuals of 
his own species. In the mythe of Protagoras,‘ we have fears 
from hostile animals—in the speech here ascribed to Kalli- 
klés, we have fears from hostile strong men—assigned as the 


as binding in each different commu- 
nity. This is what Plato ascribes to 
some persons (Sophists or not) in the 
Thextétus, p. 172. But in this sense 
it is not exact to call Kalliklés (as 
Heindorf does, Protagor. p. 337) “ ger- 
manus ille Sophistarum alumnus in 
Gorgia Callicles,” nor to affirm (with 
Schleiermacher, Hinleit. zum Theetet. 
p- 183) that Plato meant to refute Ari- 
stippus under the name of Kalliklés, 





Aristippus maintaining that there was 
no Just by Nature, but only Just by 
Law or Convention. 

4 Plato, Gorgias, c. 85, p. 483 B, e, 
103, p. 492 A. of woAAol, aaroxpurd- 
pevot Thy éavtav aduvaulay, Ke. 

r Plato, Gorgias, c. 86, p. 483 E. 

* Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 B. dru 
Tuyxdvel Nua ExarTos ovK avTapKys 
dv, GAAG ToAABY evdens. 

t Plato, Protag. p. 322 B. 
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generating cause, both of political communion and of esta- 
blished rights and obligations to protect it. 





Kalliklés now explains, that by stronger men, he means 
Sokrates - DEtter, wiser, braver men. It is they (he says) who 


7 itt 1 a . . a ~ 
maintains ought, according to right by nature, to rule over 


command and * 
commandand others and to have larger shares than others. Sokr. 


ietuoe” —Ought they not to rule themselves as well as 


it sthars, Others:" to control their own pleasures and desires: 


fae ts. to be sober and temperate? Kall—No: they 


sarge would be foolish if they did. The weak multitude 
must do so; and there grows up accordingly among them a 
sentiment which requires such self-restraint from all. But 
it is the privilege of the superior few to be exempt from this 
necessity. The right of nature authorises them to have the 
largest desires, since their courage and ability furnish means 
to satisfy the desires. It would be silly if a king’s son or a 
despot were to limit himself to the same measure of enjoy- 
ment with which a poor citizen must be content ; and worse 
than silly if he did not enrich his friends in preference to 
his enemies. He need not care for that public law and 
censure which must reign paramount over each man among 
the many. A full swing of enjoyment, if a man has power 
to procure and maintain it, is virtue as well as happiness.* 
Sokr.—I think on the contrary that a sober and moderate 
Whether the life, regulated according to present means and cir- 


largest mea- 


sure of de- - : : f z 
Sires is geod CUIMStances, 18 better than a life of immoderate in- 


povideaze Gulgence.Y Kall—The man who has no desires 
will have no pleasure, and will live like a stone. 


has the 
means of 

fies ® The more the desires, provided they can all be sat- 
Wher & isfied, the happier a man will be. Sokr—You mean 


desire are 


good ? that a man shall be continually hungry, and con- 


see a : tinually satisfying his hunger: continually thirsty, 


and the good 


are identical? and satisfying his thirst; and so forth, Kall—By 


« Plato, Gorgias, p. 491 D. Kal av7l Tod amrdhorws Kad axordorws 

x Plato, Gorgias, ¢. 103, p. 492. A-C. | Zxovros Blov, toy Kooulws Kad rots 

y Plato, Gorgias, . 105, p. 493 C.| del mapodow ixavas nal éetapxolyrws 
édy mas olds 7 ® meio petaberba: | EreoOan. 
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having and by satisfying those and all other desires,a man will 
énjoy happiness. Sokr.—Do you mean to include all varieties 
of desire and satisfaction of desire: such for example as itching 
and scratching yourself:% and other bodily appetites which 
mightbe named? Kall.—Such things are not fit for discussion. 
Sokr.—It is you who drive me to mention them, by laying 
down the principle, that men who enjoy, be the enjoyment of 
what sort it may, are happy; and by not distinguishing what 
pleasures are good and what are evil. Tell me again, do you 
think that the pleasurable and the good are identical? Or 
are there any pleasurable things which are not good?* Kall. 
—I think that the pleasurable and the good are the same. 
Upon this question the discussion now turns: whether 
pleasure and good are the same, or whether there Katiicis 


maintains 


are not some pleasures good, others bad. By astring’ that pleasur- 


: ableand good 
of questions much protracted, but subtle rather than are identical. 
r: Tates re- 
conclusive, Sokrates proves that pleasure is not the fates oe 
same as good—that there are such things as bad sures are 
good, others 


pleasures and good pains. And Kalliklés admits bad. Ascien- 


tific adviser 
that some pleasures are better, others worse.” Pro- isrequired to 


fitable pleasures are good : hurtful pleasures are them 
bad. Thus the pleasures of eating and drinking are good, 
if they impart to us health and strength—bad, if they pro- 
duce sickness and weakness. We ought to choose the good 
pleasures and pains, and avoid the bad ones. It is not every 
man who is competent to distinguish what pleasures are good, 
and what are bad. A scientific and skilful adviser, judging 


upon general principles, is required to make this distinction. 





This debate between Sokrates and Kalliklés, respecting 
the “Quomodo vivendum est,” deserves attention on more 


z Plato, Gorg. c. 107, p. 494 E. b Plato, Gorgias, pp. 490-499. ve? 

a Plato, Gorg. c. 108, pp. 494-495. ye Plato, Gorgias, PP. 499-500. Ap 
yap eyd byw evraiba, I exeivos bs &y | otv mays avd pds eoriv eAAcEao Oat 
of aucdnv oftw robs xalpovras, Sms | mota aya. Trav Hdewy kal dmoia Kara, 
ay xalpwow, ebdaluovas clvat, Kar ph |) rexvicod Bel els Exaorov; Texvixov. _ 
Biopl(nra Tay Hdovay dmoim dyabal Kad 4 Plato, Gorgias, p. 492 D. iva T@ 
kanal ; "AAA? Eri kal viv A€ye, wérepoy | byTL karddnarov yevnta, mos Biwréov, 
gis elva Td avTd Hdd kal ayabov; % | &e.; p. 500 C.  bvriwva xph tpdrov Civ. 
eval 11 rav Hdéov b obK Zorw aryabdr ; | 
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than one account. In the first place, the relation which 
Contradic= Sokrates is here made to declare between the two 
Sokrates in pais of general terms, Pleasurable—Good: Painful 
and Sokrates. —Hyil: isthedirectreverse of that which he both de- 
agoras. clares and demonstrates in the Protagoras. In that 
dialogue, the Sophist Protagoras is represented as holding 
an opinion very like that which is maintained by Sokrates in 
the Gorgias. But Sokrates (in the Protagoras) refutes him 
by an elaborate argument ; and demonstrates that pleasure 
and good (also pain and evil) are names for the same funda- 
mental ideas under different circumstances ; pleasurable and 
painful referring only to the sensation of the present moment— 
while good and evil include, besides, an estimate of its future 
consequences and accompaniments, both pleasurable and pain- 
ful, and represent the result of such calculation. In the 
Gorgias, Sokrates demonstrates the contrary, by an argument 
equally elaborate but not equally convincing. He impugnsa 
doctrine advocated by Kalliklés, and in impugning it, pro- 
claims a marked antithesis and even repugnance between the 
pleasurable and the good, the painful and the evil: rejecting 
the fundamental identity of the two, which he advocates in 
the Protagoras, as if it were a disgraceful heresy. 

The subject evidently presented itself to Plato in two diffe- 
Views oferi. Tent ways at different times. Which of the two is 
fics about earliest, we have no means of deciding. The com- 
diction. _ mentators, who favour generally the view taken in 
the Gorgias, treat the Protagoras as a juvenile and erroneous 
production: sometimes, with still less reason, they represent 
Sokrates as arguing in that dialogue, from the principles of 
his opponents, not from his own. For my part, without know- 
ing whether the Protagoras or the Gorgias is the earliest, I 
think the Protagoras an equally finished composition, and 
I consider that the views which Sokrates is made to propound 
in it, respecting pleasure and good, are decidedly nearer to 
the truth, 

That in the list of pleasures there are some which it is 
proper to avoid,—and in the list of pains, some which it 
is proper to accept or invite—is a doctrine maintained by 
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Sokrates alike in both the dialogues. Why? Because some 
pleasures are good, others bad: some pains bad, 
others good—says Sokrates in the Gorgias. The 
same too is said by Sokrates in the Protagoras; 
but then, he there explains what he means by the 
appellation. All pleasure (he there says) so far as it goes, is 
good—all pain is bad. But there are some pleasures which 
cannot be enjoyed without debarring us from greater pleasures 
or entailing upon us greater pains: on that ground therefore, 
such pleasures are bad. So again, there are some pains, the 
suffering of which is a condition indispensable to our escaping 
greater pains, or to our enjoying greater pleasures: such 
pains therefore are good. Thus this apparent exception does 
not really contradict, but confirms, the general doctrine— 
That there is no good but the pleasurable, and the elimina- 
tion of pain—and no evil except the painful, or the privation 
of pleasure. Good and evil have no reference except to plea- 
sures and pains: but the terms imply, in each particular 
case, an estimate and comparison of future pleasurable and 
painful consequences, and express the result of such com- 
parison. “ You call enjoyment itself evil” (says Sokrates 
in the Protagoras),° “ when it deprives us of greater pleasures 
or entails upon us greater pains. If you have any other 
ground, or look to any other end, in calling it evil, you may 
tell us what that end is; but you will not be able to tell us. 
So too, you say that pain is a good, when it relieves us from 
greater pains, or when it is necessary as the antecedent cause 
of greater pleasures. If you have any other end in view, 
when you call pain good, you may tell us what that end is ; 
but you will not be able to tell us.” * 


Comparison 
and appre- 
ciation of the 
reasoning of 
Sokrates in 
both dia- 
logues, 


© Plato, Protagoras, c. 36, p. 354 D. | andallreality of Good apart from Plea- 


émel, ei Kat? &AAO TL adTd Td  Xalpew 
Kakdv KadeiTe Kal eis YAAO TL TEAOS 
amoBAevavres, exorre by Ka) jyiy eimety 
GAN ovx EkeTe. émel ef mpds BAAO TL 
tédos amoBAémete, OTaY KAANTE avTd 
Td AvTetobar ayabdy, I mpds d eya A€yw, 
exere hpuiv ciweiy: GAN ovx EkeTe. 

f In a remarkable passage of the 
De Legibus, Plato denies all essential 
distinction betweenGood and Pleasure, 





sure(Leg. ii. pp. 002-003). «i 8 ad roy 
Bicadraroy evdayovecraroy darodal- 
voiro Blov elvat, (nrot mov was by 6 
axovwy, olua, Th mor ev avT@ Td THs 
hdovis Kpetrtov wyabby re Kal Kaddv 6 
vouos evoy emuver; tl yap 5) Sircaly 
xwpiCouevov ndovis ayabby by yevorro ; 

Plato goes on to argue as follows: 
Even though it were not true, as I 
affirm it to be, that the life of justice 
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_ In the Gorgias, too, Sokrates declares that some pleasures 


Distinct are good, others bad—some pains bad, others good. 


statement in 


the Prot But here he stops. He does not fulfil the reason- 
are good and able demand urged by Sokrates in the Protagoras— 
evil, and up- ore . . 

onwhatprin- “Tf you make such a distinction, explain the ground 
ciples the 


scientific ad- 
viser is to 


on which you make it, and the end to which you 


es look.” The distinction in the Gorgias stands with- 
atingthem. out any assigned ground or end to rest upon. And 
tinet state- this want is the more sensibly felt, when we read 
Gorgias. in the same dialogue, that—“It is not every man 


who can distinguish the good pleasures from the bad: a 
scientific man, proceeding on principle, is needed for the 
purpose.” But upon what criterion is the scientific man to 
proceed? Of what properties is he to take account, in pro- 
nouncing one pleasure to be bad, another good—or one pain 
to be bad and another good—the estimate of consequences, 
measured in future pleasures and pains, being by the supposi- 
tion excluded? No information is given. The problem set 
to the scientific man is one of which all the quantities are 
unknown. Now Sokrates in the Protagoras® also lays it 
down, that a scientific or rational calculation must be had, 
and a mind competent to such calculation must be postulated, 
to decide which pleasures are bad or fit to be rejected— 
which pains are good, or proper to be endured. But then he 
clearly specifies the elements which alone are to be taken 
into the calculation—viz., the future pleasures and pains 
accompanying or dependent upon each with the estimate of 
their comparative magnitude and durability. The theory of 
this calculation is clear and intelligible: though in many 
particular cases, the data necessary for making it, and the 
means of comparing them, may be very imperfectly accessible. 


is a life of pleasure, and the life of 
injustice a life of pain—still the law- 
giver must proclaim this proposition as 
a useful falsehood, and compel every 
one to chime in with it. Otherwise 
the youth will have no motive to just 
conduct. For no one will willingly 
consent to obey any recommendation 
from which he does not expect more 
pleasure than pain ; ovdels yap dy Exdv 





Zero. welOecOa melrtew TodTO 8, Tw 
Kh 1d xalpew rod Avmeicba mAdov 
émerat (003 B). 

® Plato, Gorgias, c. 119, p. 500 A. 
"Ap ovv mavrds avdpds eorw exrdtacOat 
mola ayald Trav Hdéwv Yor, Kad dora 
kaka; 7) Texvixod Sef eis Exacrov ; 
Texvikov. 

4 Plato, Protagoras, c. 37, pp. 357 B, 
350 EB. 
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According to various ethical theories, which have chiefly 
obtained currency in modern times, the distinction— modern ethi- 
4 cal theories. 

between pleasures good or fit to be enjoyed, and Intuition. 
Moral sense 


pleasures bad or unfit to be enjoyed—is determined —not recog- 
nised by 


for us by a moral sense or intuition: by a simple, va 
peculiar, sentiment of right and wrong, or a con- dialogues. 
science, which springs up within us ready-made, and decides 
on such matters without appeal; so that a man has only to 
look into his own heart for a solution. We need not take 
account of this hypothesis, in reviewing Plato’s philosophy : 
for he evidently does not proceed upon it. He expressly 
affirms, in the Gorgias as well as in the Protagoras, that the 
question is one requiring science or knowledge to determine 
it, and upon which none but the man of science or expert 
(rexvixoc) is a competent judge. 

Moreover, there is another point common to both the two 
dialogues deserving of notice. I have already re- i both aia- 
marked when reviewing the doctrine of Sokrates in aiperiad et 
the Protagoras, that it appears to me seriously de- slegi 


fective, inasmuch as it takes into account the plea- spects the 


agent: not 


sures and pains of the agent only, and omits the considering 
the pleasures 


pleasures and pains of other persons affected by his and pains of 


other persons 


conduct. But this is not less true respecting the are at 
doctrine of Sokrates in the Gorgias: for whatever agent. 

criterion he may there have in his mind to determine which 
among our pleasures are bad, it is certainly not this—that 
the agent in procuring them is obliged to hurt others. For 
the example which Sokrates cites as specially illustrating the 
class of bad pleasures—viz.: the pleasure of scratching an 
itching part of the body ‘—is one in which no others besides 
the agent are concerned. As in the Protagoras, so in the 
Gorgias—Plato in laying down his rule of life, admits into 
the theory only what concerns the agent himself, and makes 
no direct reference to the happiness of others as affected by 


the agent’s behaviour. 


i The Sokrates of the Protagoras | and distress of body out of which 
would have reckoned this among the | it arises more than countervail the 
bad pleasures, because the discomfort | pleasure. 
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There are however various points of analogy between the 
Points where- Protagoras and the Gorgias, which will enable us, 
‘discern after tracing them out, to measure the amount of 
isinsub- substantial difference between them ; I speak of the 
Sane, bat reasoning of Sokrates in each. Thus, in the Prota- 
classification. goras,* Sokrates ranks health, strength, preserva- 
tion of the community, wealth, command, &c., under the 
general head of Good things, but expressly on the ground that 
they are the producing causes and conditions of pleasures and 
of exemption from pains: he also ranks sickness and poverty 
under the head of Evil things, as productive causes of pain 
and suffering. In the Gorgias also, he numbers wisdom, 
health, strength, perfection of body, riches, &c., among Good 
things or profitable things'—(which two words he treats as 
equivalent)—and their contraries as Evil things. Now he 
does not expressly say here (as in the Protagoras) that these 
things are good, because they are productive causes of plea- 
sure or exemption from pain: but such assumption must 
evidently be supplied in order to make the reasoning valid. 
For upon what pretence can any one pronounce strength, 
health, riches, to be good—and helplessness, sickness, poverty, 
to be evil—if no reference be admitted to pleasures and 
pains? Sokrates in the Gorgias™ declares that the pleasures 
of eating and drinking are good, in so far as they impart 
health and strength to the body—evil, in so far as they 
produce a contrary effect. Sokrates in the Protagoras reasons 
in the same way—-but with this difference—that he would 
count the pleasure of the repast itself as one item of good: 
enhancing the amount of good where the future consequences 
are beneficial, diminishing the amount of evil where the 
future consequences are unfavourable: while Sokrates in the 
Gorgias excludes immediate pleasure from the list of good 
things, and immediate pain from the list of evil things. 

This last exclusion renders the theory in the Gorgias un- 
tenable and inconsistent. If present pleasure be not admitted 
as an item of good so far as it goes—then neither can the 


x Plato, Protagor. pp. 353D, 354A. | Plato, Gorgias, pp. 467-468-499. 
™ Plato, Gorgias, p. 499 D. 
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future and consequent aggregates of pleasure, nor the causes 
of them, be admitted as good. So likewise, if present pain 
be no evil, future pain cannot be allowed to rank as an evil." 

Each of the two dialogues, which I am now comparing, is 


in truth an independent composition: in each, So- Kanixiss, 
SS : whom 
krates has a distinct argument to combat: and in Sokrates 
. refutes in 
the latest of the two (whichever that was), no heed the Gorgias, 
. : : : maintains a 
is taken of the argumentation in the earlier. In the diferent 
; , argument 
Protagoras, he exalts the dignity and paramount trom that 
'. whic 0- 
force of knowledge or prudence: if a man knows kzates com- 
bats in the 


how to calculate pleasures and pains, he will be sure Protagoras. 

to choose the result which involves the greater pleasure or 
the less pain, on the whole: to say that he is overpowered 
by immediate pleasure or pain into making a bad choice, is a 
wrong description—the real fact being, that he is deficient in 
the proper knowledge how to choose. In the Gorgias, the 
doctrine assigned to Kalliklés and impugned by Sokrates is 
something very different. That justice, temperance, self- 
restraint, are indeed indispensable to the happiness of ordi- 
nary men: but if there be any one individual, so immensely 
superior in force as to trample down and make slaves of the 
rest, this one man would be a fool if he restrained himself : 
having the means of gratifying all his appetites, the more 
appetites he has, the more enjoyments will he have and the 
greater happiness. Observe—that Kalliklés applies this 
doctrine only to the one omnipotent despot: to all other 
members of society, he maintains that self-restraint is essen- 


n Compare a passage in the Republic 
(ii. p. 357) where Sokrates gives (or 
accepts, as given by Glaukon) a de- 
scription of Good much more coinci- 
dent with the Protagoras than with the 
Gorgias. The common property of all 
Good is to be desired or loved; and 
there are three varieties of it—1. That 
which we desire for itself, and for its 
own sake, apart from all ulterior con- 
sequences, such as innocuous plea- 
sures orenjoyments. 2. That which 
we desire both for itself and for its 
ulterior consequences, such as good 
health, good vision, good sense, &c. 
3. That which we do not desire—nay, 


which we perhaps hate or shun, per | 





se: but which we nevertheless desire 
and invite,in connection with and for 
the sake of ulterior consequences : 
such as gymnastic training, medical 
treatment when we are sick, labour in 
our trade or profession. 

Here Plato admits the immediately 
pleasurable per se as one variety of 
good, always assuming that it is not 
countervailed by consequences or ac- 
companiments of a painful character 
This is the doctrine of the Protagoras, 
as distinguished from the Gorgias, 
where Sokrates sets pleasure in 
marked opposition to good, 

° Plato, Gorgias, p. 492 B. 
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tial. This is the doctrine which Sokrates in the Gorgias 
undertakes to refute, by denying community of nature 
between the pleasurable and the good—between the painful 
and the evil. 
To me his refutation appears altogether unsuccessful, and 
the position upon which he rests it incorrect. The 
The refuta- : : 
tion of Kal- only parts of the refutation really forcible, are those 


liklés by 


Sokrates in jn which he unconsciously relinquishes this position, 
the Gorgias, 


is unsuccess- an slides into the doctrine of the Protagoras. Upon 


ful—it is 


only sofar this latter doctrine, a refutation might be grounded: 


successful 


as he adopts you may show that even an omnipotent despot 


unintention- 


ay tee of (regard for the comfort of others being excluded by 
eps’ the hypothesis) will gain by limiting the gratifica- 
es tion of his appetites to-day so as not to spoil his 
appetites of to-morrow. Even in his case, prudential restraint 
is required, though his motives for it would be much less 
than in the case of ordinary social men. But Good, as laid 
down by Plato in the Gorgias, entirely disconnected from 
pleasure—and Evil, entirely disconnected from pain—have 
no application to this supposed despot. He has no desire for 
such Platonic Good—no aversion for such Platonic Evil. 
His happiness is not diminished by missing the former or 
incurring the latter. In fact, one of the cardinal principles 
of Plato’s ethical philosophy, which he frequently asserts both 
in this dialogue and elsewhere,,—That every man desires 
Good, and acts for the sake of obtaining Good, and avoiding 
Evil—becomes untrue, if you conceive Good and Evil accord- 
ing to the Gorgias, as having no reference to pleasure or the 
avoidance of pain: untrue, not merely in regard to a despot 
under these exceptional conditions, but in regard to the large 
majority of social men. They desire to obtain Good and 
avoid Evil, in the sense of the Protagoras: but not in the 
sense of the Gorgias.1 Sokrates himself proclaims in this 
dialogue: “TI and philosophy stand opposed to Kalliklés and 
the Athenian public. What I desire is, to reason consistently 

P Plato, Gorgias, pp. 407 C, 499 E. | it means recté agere, to act rightly; 

a The reasoning of Plato in the | and it also means felicem esse, to be 
Gorgias, respecting this matter, rests | happy. There is a corresponding 


upon an equivocal phrase. The Greek | double sense in kaxés mpdrrew. Hein- 
phrase ed mpdtrew has two meanings; | dorf has well noticed the fallacious 
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with myself.” That is, to speak the language of Sokrates in 
the Protagoras—* To me, Sokrates, the consciousness of in- 
consistency with myself and of an unworthy character, the 
loss of my own self-esteem and the pungency of my own self- 
reproach, are the greatest of all pains: greater than those 
which you, Kalliklés, and the Athenians generally, seek to 
avoid at all price and urge me also to avoid at all price— 
poverty, political nullity, exposure to false accusation, &c.”’? 
The noble scheme of life, here recommended by Sokrates, 
may be correctly described according to the theory of the 
Protagoras: without any resort to the paradox of the Gorgias, 
that Good has no kindred or reference to Pleasure, nor Evil 
to Pain. 

Lastly—I will compare the Protagoras and the Gorgias 
(meaning always, the reasoning of Sokrates in each Permanent 
of them) under one more point of view. How does padtansiat 

: CL pio : elements—of 
each of them describe and distinguish the perma- zaman 
nent elements, and the transient elements, involved how enh of 
in human agency? What function does each of sppreciatea 
them assign to the permanent element? The dis- 
tinction of these two is important in its ethical bearing. The 
whole life both of the individual and of society consists of 
successive moments of action or feeling. But each individual 
(and the society as an aggregate of individuals) has within 


dialogues. 


reasoning founded by Plato on this 
double sense. We read in the Gorgias, 
@. 135, p. 507 B: dvdynn tov odppova, 
Slxaov bvta Kal aydpetoy Kal Gop, 
ayaboy tvdpa elvat TeAews, Toy 5é aya- 
Ooy «0 Te Kal Karas mpdrrew & by 
mpartn, Toy 8 eb mpdtrovTa pakdpidy 
Te Kai evdaluova elvai, Toy 5& movnpoy 
kal KakGs mpdtrovta k&OALov. 
which Heindorf remarks, citing a note 
of Routh, who says, ‘‘ Vix enim potest 
eredi, Platonem duplici sensu ver- 
borum «dé mpdrtew ad argumentum 
probandum abuti voluisse, que fal- 
lacia esset amphibolis.” “Non me- 
minerat” (says Heindorf), “vir doctus 
ceteros in Platone locos, ubi eodem 
modo ex duplici illa potestate argu- 
mentatio ducitur, cujusmodi plura at- 
tulimus ad Charmidem, 42, p. 172 A.” 
Heindorf observes, on the Charmidés 


Upon- 





1. c.: “ Argumenti hujus vim positam 
apparet in duplici dictionis ed mpdrrew 
significatu: quum yulgo sit felicem 
esse, non recté facere. Hoc aliaque 
ejusdem generis s#pius sic ansam 
prebuerunt sophismatis magis quam 
justi syllogismi.” Heindorf then re- 
fers to analogous passages in Plato, 
Republic. i. p.354 A; Alcibiad.i.c. 12, 
p. 116 B, c. 29, p. 134 A. <A similar 
fallacy is found in Aristotle, Politic. 
vii. I, p. 1323, @ 17, b. 32—&piora 
yup mpdrrew mpoohket Tovs &piora 
ToALTEvomevous — adivaTov 8 Kados 
TpaTTE ToIs Mh TH KAAG mpdTTOVEW. 
This fallacy is recognised and properly 
commented on as a “logisches Wort- 
spiel,” by Bernays—in his instructive 
volume—Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, 
pp. 80-81 (Berlin, 1863). 

Plato, Gorgias, pp. 481 D, 482 B: 
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him embodied and realised an element more or less perma- 
nent—an established character, habits, dispositions, intel- 
lectual acquirements, &c.—a sort of capital accumulated from 
the past. This permanent element is of extreme importance. 
It stands to the transient element in the same relation as 
the fixed capital of a trader or manufacturer to his annual 
produce. ‘The whole use and value of the fixed capital, of 
which the skill and energy of the trader himself make an 
important part, consists in the amount of produce which it 
will yield: but at the same time the trader must keep it up 
in its condition of fixed capital, in order to obtain such 
amount: he must set apart, and abstain from devoting to 1m- 
mediate enjoyment, as much of the annual produce as will 
suffice to maintain the fixed capital unimpaired—and more, 
if he desires to improve his condition. The capital cannot 
be commuted into interest ; yet nevertheless its whole value 
depends upon, and is measured by, the interest which it 
yields. Doubtless the mere idea of possessing the capital is 
pleasurable to the possessor, because he knows that it can 
and will be profitably employed, so long as he chooses. 

Now in the Protagoras, the permanent element is very 
In the Prota. POlntedly distinguished from the transient, and is 
gore called Knowledge—the Science or Art of Calculation. 
Its function also is clearly announced—to take comparative 
estimate and measurement of the transient elements; which 
are stated to consist of pleasures and pains, present and 
future—near and distant—certain and uncertain—faint and 
strong. To these elements, manifold yet commensurable, 
the calculation is to apply. “The safety of life” (says So- 
krates *) “resides in our keeping up this science or art of cal- 
culation.” No present enjoyment must be admitted, which 
would impair it: no present pain must be shunned, which is 
essential to uphold it. Yet the whole of its value resides in 
its application to the comparison of the pleasures and pains. 

In the Gorgias the same two elements are differently de- 
scribed, and less clearly explained. The permanent is termed, 


® Plato, Protag. p. 357 A. eed} 5& | tod Te wAgovos nal eAdrrovos Ka) pel- 
Hdovijis Te kal Alans ev OOH TH alpéoer | Covos Kal cuicporépov Kal moppwrépw 
epdvn juiv » cwrnpla rod Blov ovca, | Kal eyyutépw, &e. 
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Order, arrangement, discipline, a lawful, just, and temperate, 
east of mind (opposed to the doctrine ascribed to ,, 4, 
Kallikles, which negatived this element altogether, "ss: 

in the mind of the despot), parallel to health and strength of 
body: the unordered mind is again the parallel of the cor- 
rupt, distempered, helpless body: life is not worth having 
until this is cured.” This corresponds to the knowledge or 
Calculating Science in the Protagoras; but we cannot under- 
stand what its function is, in the Gorgias, because the cal- 
culable elements are incompletely enumerated. 

In the Protagoras, these calculable elements are twofold— 
immediate pleasures and pains—and future or distant pleasures 
and pains. Between these two there is intercommunity of 
nature, so that they are quite commensurable : and the func- 
tion of the calculating reason is, to make a right estimate of 
the one against the other." But in the Gorgias, no mention is 
made of future or distant pleasures and pains: the calculable 
element is represented only by immediate pleasure or pain— 
and from thence we pass at once to the permanent calculator 
—the mind, sound or corrupt. You must abstain from a 
particular enjoyment, because it will taint the soundness of 
your mind: this is a pertinent reason (and would be admitted 
as such by Sokrates in the Protagoras, who instead of sound 
mind would say, calculating intelligence), but it is neither 
the ultimate reason (since this soundness of mind is itself 
valuable with a view to future calculations), nor the only 
reason: for you must also abstain, if it will bring upon your- 
self (or upon others) preponderating pains in the particular 
case—if the future pains would preponderate over the pre- 
sent pleasure. Of this last calculation no notice is taken in 
the Gorgias: which exhibits only the antithesis (not merely 
marked but even overdone*), between the immediate plea- 


t Plato, Gorgias, pp. 504 B-C, 506 | goras) you admit into the calculation 
D-E.  Tdéis—xdopos— px} koopla | the pleasures and pains of others con- 
Gpelvoy TOD akoophTov. cerned, and the rules established with 

u There would bealsothe like inter- | a view to both the two together—with 
community of nature, if along with the | a view to the joint interest both of the 
pains and pleasures of the agent him- | agent and of others. — 
self (which alone are regarded in the x Hpikurus and _ his followers as- 
calculation of Sokrates in the Prota- | signed the greatest value, in their eth- 


WRONG, We K 
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sure or pain and the calculating efficacy of mind, but leaves 
out the true function which gives value to the sound mind as 
distinguished from the unsound and corrupt. That function 
consists in its application to particular cases: in right dealing 
with actual life, as regards the agent himself and others: in 
évepyeta, as distinguished from ue, to use Aristotelian lan- 
guage.’ Iam far from supposing that this part of the case 
was absent from Plato’s mind. But the theory laid out in 
the Gorgias (as compared with that in the Protagoras) leaves 
no room for it: giving exclusive prominence to the other 
elements, and acknowledging only the present pleasure or 
pain, to be set against the permanent condition of mind, bad 
or good as it may be. 

Indeed there is nothing more remarkable in the Gor- 
Character of gias, than the manner in which Sokrates not only 


the Gorgias s 

generally— condemns the unmeasured, exorbitant, maleficent 
discrediting ‘ = 

alltheac- lesires, but also depreciates and degrades all the 


tualities of 


life. actualities of life—all the recreative and elegant 


arts, including music and poetry, tragic as well as dithyram- 
bic—all provision for the most essential wants, all protection 
against particular sufferings and dangers, even all service ren- 
dered to another person in the way of relief or of rescue?— 


ical theory, to the permanent element, 
or established character of the agent, 
intellectual and emotional. But great 
as they reckoned this value to be, 
they resolved it all into the diminution 
or mitigation of pains, and, in a cer- 
tain though inferior degree, the mul- 
tiplication of pleasures. They did not 
put it in a separate category of its 
own, altogether disparate and foreign 
to pleasures and pains. 

See the letter of Epikurus to Me- 
neekeus, Diog. L. x. 128-132; Lucre- 
tius, v. 18-45, vi. 12-25 ; Horat. Epist. 
i. 2, 48-60. 

y Aristot. Ethic. Nikom.i. 7. The 
remark of Aristotle in the same treatise 
1. 5—dore? yap evdexerOu Kad Kabevderv 
Exovra thy dpethy, 2) ampakrer did 
Biov—might be applied to the theory 
of the Gorgias. Compare also Ethic. 
Nik, vii. 3 (vii. 4, p. 1146, b. 31, p. 
1147, a. 12). 

z Plato, Gorgias, pp. 501-502-511- 





512-517-519. &vev yap Sixaoctyys rab 
Twppoctyns Amevev Kal vewplav Kad 
TeiXa@v Kal Pdpwy kal To1odTwY pAvapidy 
eumemAHKac. Thy wéAW. 

This is applied to the provision of 
food, drink, clothing, bedding, for the 
hunger, thirst, &c., of the community 
(p.517D), tothesaving oflife, p.511 D. 
The boatman between Algina and 
Peireus (says Plato) brings over his 
passengers in safety, together with 
their families and property, preserving 
them from all the dangers of the sea. 
The engineer, who constructs good 
fortifications, preserves from danger 
and destruction all the citizens with 
their families and their property 
(p. 512 B). But neither of these 
persons takes credit for this service ; be- 
cause both of them know that it is 
doubtful whether they have done any 
real service to the persons preserved, 
since they have not rendered them any 
better; and that it is even doubtful 
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all the effective maintenance of public organised force, such 
as ships, docks, walls, arms, &c. Immediate satisfaction or 
relief, and those who confer it, are treated with contempt, 
and presented as in hostility to the perfection of the mental 
structure. And it is in this point of view that various 
Platonic commentators extol in an especial manner the 
Gorgias: as recognising an Idea of Good superhuman and 
supernatural, radically disparate from pleasures and pains 
of any human being, and incommensurable with them: an 
Universal Idea, which, though it is supposed to cast a distant 
light upon its particulars, is separated from them by an 
incalculable space, and is discernible only by the Platonic 
telescope. 


We have now established (continues Sokrates) that plea- 
sure is essentially different from good, and pain from evil: 
also, that to obtain good and avoid evil, a scientific choice 


whether they may not have done them 
an actual mischief. Perhaps these 
persons may be wicked and corrupt; 
in that case it is a misfortune to them 
that their lives should be prolonged, 
it would be better for them to die. It 
is under this conviction (says Plato) 
that the boatman and the engineer, 
though they do preserve our lives, 
take to themselves no credit for it. 
We shall hardly find any greater 
rhetorical exaggeration than this, 
among all the compositions of the 
rhetors against whom Plato declares 
war in the Gorgias. Moreover, it is 
a specimen of the way in which Plato 
colours and misinterprets the facts of 
social life, in order to serve the pur- 
pose of the argument of the moment. 
He says truly that when the passage 
boat from A’gina to Peireus has 
reached its destination, the steersman 
receives his fare and walks about on 
the shore, without taking any great 
credit to himself, as if he had per- 
formed a brilliant deed or conferred 
an important service. But how does 
Plato explain this? By supposing in 
the steersman’s mind feelings which 
never enter into the mind of a real 





agent; feelings which are put into 
words only when amoralist or a satirist 
is anxious to enforce a sentiment. The 
service which the steersman performs 
is not only adequately remunerated, 
but is, on most days, a regular and 
easy one, such as every man who has 
gone through a decent apprenticeship 
can perform. But suppose an ex- 
ceptional day—suppose a sudden and 
terrible storm to supervene on the 
passage—suppose the boat full of 
passengers, with every prospect of all 
on board being drowned—suppose she 
is only saved by the extraordinary 
skill, vigilance, and efforts of the 
steersman. In that case he will, on 
reaching the land, walk about full of 
elate self-congratulation and pride: 
the passengers will encourage this sen- 
timent by expressions of the deepest 
gratitude; while friends as well as 
competitors will praise his successful 
exploit. How many of the passengers 
there are for whom the preservation 
of life may be a curse rather than a 
blessing—is a question which neither 
they themselves, nor the steersman, 
nor the public, will ever dream of 


asking. 
K 2 
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is required—while to obtain pleasure and avoid pain, is 
Argument o¢ HOthing more than blind imitation or irrational 
Sokrates e- Inack. There are some arts and pursuits which 
trite aim only at procuring immediate pleasure—others 
aiming which aim at attaining good or the best:* some arts, 
pleasure. for a single person,—others for a multitude. Arts 
and pursuits which aim only at immediate pleasure, either of 
one or of a multitude, belong to the general head of Flattery. 
Among them are all the musical, choric, and dithyrambic 
representations at the festivals—tragedy as well as comedy— 
also political and judicial rhetoric. None of these arts aim 
at anything except to gratify the public to whom they are 
addressed: none of them aim at the permanent good: none 
seek to better the character of the public. They adapt them- 
selves to the prevalent desires: but whether those desires are 
such as, if realised, will make the public worse or better, 
they never enquire.” 

Sokr.—Do you know any public speakers. who aim at any- 
The Rhetors thing more than gratifying the public, or who care 
futtorngthe t0 make the public better? Kall—There are some 

who do, and others who do not. Sokr.—Which are 


public—even 
the best past 
those who do? and which of them has ever made 


Rhetors have 
done nothing 
else—citation 


ofthefour the publie better?® Kall—At any rate, former 
eee Kae statesmen did so: such as Miltiades, Themistokles, 
likles. 


Kimon, Perikles. Sokr—None of them. If they 
had, you would have seen them devoting themselves systema- 
tically and obviously to their one end. As a builder labours 
to construct a ship or a house, by putting together its various 


4 The Sokrates of the Protagoras 
would have admitted a twofold dis- 
tinction ofaims, but would have stated 
the distinction otherwise. Two things 
(he would say) may be looked at in 


the consequences, requires a scientific 
calculation often very difficult and 
complicated—a réxyn or émorhun 
MET PNTLKA. 

Thus we are told not only in what 


regard to any course of conduct: first, 
the immediate pleasure or pain which 
it yields; secondly, this item, not alone, 
but combined with all the other plea- 
sures and pains which can be foreseen 
as its conditions, consequences, or 
concomitants. To obey the desire of 
immediate pleasure, or the fear of 
immediate pain, requires no science: 
to foresee, estimate, and compare 





cases the calculation is required, but 
what are the elements to be taken into 
the calculation. In the Gorgias, we 
are not told on what elements the 
calculation of good and evil is to be 
based : we are told that there must be 
ad oe ms learn nothing more. 
ato, Gorgias, pp. 502-503. 
© Plato, Gorgias, he o = 
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parts with order and symmetry—so these statesmen would 
have laboured to implant order and symmetry in the minds 
and bodies of the citizens: that is, justice and temperance in 
their minds, health and strength in their bodies. Unless the 
statesman can do this, it is fruitless to supply the wants, to 
fulfil the desires and requirements, to uphold, or enlarge the 
power, of the citizens. This is like supplying ample nourish- 
ment toa distempered body: the more such a body takes in, 
the worse it becomes. The citizens must be treated with 
refusal of their wishes and with punishment, until their vices 
are healed, and they become good. 

We ought to do (continues Sokrates) what is pleasing for 
the sake of what is good: not vice versd. But every- Noses 
thing becomes good by possessing its appropriate fcmneranes 
virtue or regulation. The regulation appropriate to oder This 
the mind is, to be temperate. The temperate man {rin 
will do what is just—his duty towards men: and ™* 
what is holy—his duty towards the Gods. He will be just 
and holy. He will therefore also be courageous: for he will 
seek only such pleasures as duty permits, and he will endure 
all such pains as duty requires. Being thus temperate, just, 
brave, holy, he will be a perfectly good man, doing well and 
honourably throughout. The man who does well, will be 
happy: the man who does ill and is wieked, will be miser- 
able! It ought to be our principal aim, both for ourselves 
individually and for the city, to attain temperance and to 
keep clear of intemperance: not to let our desires run immo- 
derately (as you, Kallikles, advise), and then seek repletion 
for them: which is an endless mischief, the life of a pirate. 
He who pursues this plan can neither be the friend of any 
other man, nor of the Gods: for he is incapable of com- 
munion, and therefore of friendship.® 

Now, Kallikles (pursues Sokrates), you have reproached 
me with standing aloof from public life in order to pursue 
philosophy. You tell me that by not cultivating public 

4 Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 D. & Plato, Gorgias, p.507 EB. kowwveiv 
e Plato, Gorgias, p, 505 B. yap adivaros: btw Be wh et Kowevla, 


f Plato, Gorgias, p. 507 D (with | piAla odk by etm. 
Routh and Heindorf’s notes). 
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speaking and public action, I am at the mercy of any one who 
chooses to accuse me unjustly and to bring upon me 
severe penalties. But I tell you, that it is a greater 
evil to do wrong than to suffer wrong: and that my 
first business is, to provide for myself such power 
and such skill as shall guard me against doing 
wrong. Next, as to suffering wrong, there is only 
one way of taking precautions against it. You must yourself 
rule in the city: or you must be a friend of the ruling power. 
Like is the friend of like:‘ a cruel despot on the throne will 
hate and destroy any one who is better than himself, and will 
despise any one worse than himself. The only person who 
will have influence is, one of the same dispositions as the 
despot: not only submitting to him with good will, but prais- 
ing and blaming the same things as he does—accustomed 
from youth upwards to share in his preferences and aversions, 
and assimilated to him as much as possible.* Now if the 
despot be a wrong-doer, he who likens himself to the despot 
will become a wrong-doer also. And thus, in taking precau- 
tions against suffering wrong, he will incur the still greater 
mischief and corruption of doing wrong, and will be worse off 
instead of better. 

Kall—But if he does not liken himself to the despot, the 
Danger of despot may put him to death, if he chooses? Sokr. 
dissents from —Perhaps he may: but it will be death inflicted 
the public, P 
either for by a bad man upon a good man.!_ To prolong life 
worse. is not the foremost consideration, but to decide by 
rational thought what is the best way of passing that length 
of life which the Fates allot." Is it my best plan to do as 
you recommend, and to liken myself as much as possible to 


4 Plato, Gorgias, p. 509 O. Com- 


Impossible to 
succeed in 
public life, 
unless a man 
be tho- 
Toughly 
akin to and 
in harmony 
with the 
Tuling force. 


pare Leges, viii. 829 A, where 7d uh 
adixeiy is described as easy of attain- 
ment; 7d muy aducctoOa, as being 
mayxaderov ; and both equally neces- 
sary mpds Td eVdaudyws (Hv. 

i Plat. Gorg. 510 B. piAos—é duotos 
7¢ duolw. We have already seen this 
principle discussed and rejected in the 
Lysis, p. 214. See above, vol. i. ch. 
XViii. p. 509. 

k Plato, Gorgias, p. 510 C. delmerau 





5H éxeivos udvos &Etos Adyou olaAos TS 
To.ovTH, ds by duohOns dv, Tada Wéeywv 
kal émavadv, e0€dn &pxecOa Kal sro- 
kelaOa TH &pxovTt. OvTos wéya év 
TalTy TH WéAEL SuvhoeTa, ToOTOY ovdels 
xalpwy adichoe. Attn 66s eoriy, 
evOvs ex veov eOlCew a’toy Tots abtots 
xalpew Kal &x0coOu TH deowdty, Kad 
mapagkeudCew brws St pddcota Spotos 
éoTa ekelvy. 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 511 B. 

m Plato, Gorgias, pp. 511 B, 512 E. 
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the Athenian people—in order that I may become popular 
and may acquire power in the city? For it will be impos- 
sible for you to acquire power in the city, if you dissent from 
the prevalent political character and practice, be it for the 
better or for the worse. Even imitation will not be sufficient: 
you must be, by natural disposition, homogeneous with the 
Athenians, if you intend to acquire much favour with them. 
Whoever makes you most like to them, will help you forward 
most towards becoming an effective statesman and speaker: 
for every assembly delight in speeches suited to their own 
dispositions, and reject speeches of an opposite tenor." 

Such are the essential conditions of political success and 
popularity. But I, Kallikles, have already distin- 
guished two schemes of life; one aiming at plea- 
sure, the other aiming at good: one, that of the 
statesman who studies the felt wants, wishes, and 
impulses of the people, displaying his genius in pro- 
viding for them effective satisfaction—the other, the states- 
man who makes it his chief or sole object to amend the 
character and disposition of the people. The last scheme is 
the only one which I approve: and if it be that to which you 
invite me, we must examine whether either you, Kallikles, or 
I, have ever yet succeeded in amending or improving the 
character of any individual privately, before we undertake 
the task of amending the citizens collectively.° None of the 
past statesmen whom you extol, Miltiades, Kimon, Themi- 
stokles, Perikles, has produced any such amendment.? Con- 
sidered as ministers, indeed, they were skilful and effective ; 
better than the present statesmen. They were successful in 
furnishing satisfaction to the prevalent wants and desires of 
the citizens: they provided docks, walls, ships, tribute, and 
other such follies, abundantly :4 but they did nothing to 


Sokrates re- 
solves upon 
a scheme of 
life for him- 
self—tostudy 
permanent 
good, and not 
immediate 
satisfaction. 


n Plato, Gorgias, p. 513 A. 

Kal viv 5¢ apa dei ce &s duoidrarov 
ylyvecOa TE Shup TE ’AOnvalwy, ei 
méaAAeis TOUTH Mporpirys elvar Kal 
péya Sivacda ev TH Wore... . et BE 
cot ole. dytiwouv avOpdrwy mapaddcety 
réxynv twa TowdiTny, } Ths cE movhoes 
péya Stvacbau ev TH modstelg TSE, 
avdpmotoy dvtTa TH wWoAtTtela etT 





ér) rd BéATiov ef7 em) Td XE 
pov, ovk opbds Bovdcver ov yop pulun- 
thy det elvar GAN adtopuas byuotoy 
rovTols, el eAAELS TL YYRTLOY duarepyd- 
Ceobeu cis pirtay 7G AOnvalwy Shug. 

© Plato, Gorgias, p. 515 A. 

P Plato, Gorgias, pp. 516, 517. 

4 Plato, Gorgias, pp: 517, 519. 

tvev yap cwppociyns kal Sixaocdyns 
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amend the character of the people—to transfer the desires of 
the people from worse things to better things—or to create in 
them justice and temperance. They thus did no real good 
by feeding the desires of the people: no more good than 
would be done by a skilful cook for a sick man, in cooking 
for him a sumptuous meal before the physician had cured 
him. 

I believe myself (continues Sokrates) to be the only man 
Sokrates an. 12 Athens,—or certainly one among a very few,— 
nounceshim- who am a true statesman, following out the genuine 


the only™*> purposes of the political art. I aim at what is best 


wien. for the people, not at what is most agreeable. I do 


Cnucror” not value those captivating accomplishments which 

song tis. tell in the Dikastery. If I am tried, I shall be 
like a physician arraigned by the confectioner before a jury 
of children. I shall not be able to refer to any pleasures 
provided for them by me: pleasures which they call bene- 
fits, but which I regard as worthless. If any one accuses 
me of corrupting the youth by making them sceptical, or of 
libelling the older men in my private and public talk—it will 
be in vain for me to justify myself by saying the real truth.— 
Dikasts, I do and say all these things justly, for your real 
benefit. I shall not be believed when I say this, and I have 
nothing else to say: so that I do not know what sentence 
may be passed on me. My only refuge and defence will be, 
the innocence of my life. As for death, no one except a fool 
or a coward fears that: the real evil, and the greatest of all 
evils, is to pass into Hades with a corrupt and polluted 
mind.' 

Sokrates then winds up the dialogue, by reciting a Nécwa, 
Mythere. ® mythe or hypothesis about judgment in Hades 
eee aine after death, and rewards and punishments to be 
oon apportioned to deceased men, aceording to their 


sons therein, 


according to Merits during life, by Rhadamanthus and Minos, 


Amévov nal vewplov Kal Terxdv Kad t Plato, Gorgias, p. 522 E. 


popwyv Kal To.odTwy prvapidv éumemAh- adTd wey yap 7d arodvhoKew oddels 
Kao. Thy woAw. poBeirat, boris ph wavtdwacw &drdq 
tT Plato, Gorgias, p. 521 D. yiords te Kad &vavdpos éotli—rd 8&8 


* Plato, Gorgias, pp. 521-522. adixety poBetra, &e. 
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The greatest sufferers by these judgments (he says) thetr merits 
will be the kings, despots, and men politically ie philoso 
powerful, who have during their lives committed eae 
the greatest injustices,—which indeed few of them affairs, wil 


avoid." The man most likely to fare well and to warded. 
be rewarded, will be the philosopher, “who has passed 
through life minding his own business, and not meddling 
with the affairs of others.” * 





“Dicuntur ista magnifice,’’—we may exclaim, in Cicero- 
nian words, on reaching the close of the Gorgias. Peculiar 


5 ° . ° ethical views 
It is pre-eminently solemn and impressive ; all the ofSokrates— 


5 Rhetorical or 
more so, from the emphasis of Sokrates, when pro- dogmatical 


claiming the isolation in which he stands at Athens, Ce, 
and the contradiction between his ethico-political views and 
those of his fellow-citizens. In this respect it harmonises 
with the Apology, the Kriton, Republic, and Leges: in all 
which, the peculiarity of his ethical points of view stands pro- 
claimed—especially in the Kriton, where he declares that his 
difference with his opponents is fundamental, and that there 
can be between them no common ground for debate—nothing 
but reciprocal contempt.’ 

The argument of Sokrates in the Gorgias is interesting 
not merely as extolling the value of ethical self jy. nv orpes 
restraint, but also as considering political phe- politics a 
nomena under this point of view: that is, merging fopcgvesthe 


rulers as spi- 


politics in ethics. The proper and paramount func- Syn” 


ers and 
trainers of 


tion of statesmen (we find it eloquently proclaimed) he com- 
is to serve as spiritual teachers in the community: 
for the purpose of amending the lives and characters of the 
citizens, and of converting them from bad dispositions to 
good. We are admonished that until this is effected, more 


u Plato, Gorgias, pp. 525-520. Platonic Apology. Heseems to have 

x Plato, Gorgias, p. 5260 C. fancied that no one was roAumpdyuor, 

pirocdpov Ta avTod mpdéavros, ai | except those who spoke habitually in 
ov moAuTparywovncavtos év TG Bly. the Ekklesia and the Dikastery. 


It must be confessed that these terms | ¥ Cicero, De Finib, iii. 3, rr. 
do not correspond to the life of So- 2 Plato, Kriton, p. 49 D. 
krates, as he himself describes it in the 
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is lost than gained by realising the actual wants and wishes 
of the community, which are disorderly and distempered: 
like the state of a sick man, who would receive harm and 
not benefit from a sumptuous banquet. 

This is the conception of Plato in the Gorgias, speaking 
idiot op + +-through the person of Sokrates, respecting the ends 
JGow. for which the political magistrate ought to employ 
gverormr- his power. The magistrate, as administering law 
oeEOe, and justice, is to the minds of the community what 
tamnioning the trainer and the physician are to their bodies: 


all characters 
pursuant to 


Ptaintypes HE produces goodness of mind, as the two latter 
othisown. produce health and strength of body. The Platonic 
idéal is that of a despotic lawgiver and man-trainer, wielding 
the compulsory force of the secular arm for what he believes 
to be spiritual improvement. However instructive it is to 
study the manner in which a mind like that of Plato works 
out such a purpose in theory, there is no reason for regret 
that he never had an opportunity of carrying it into practice. 
The manner in which he always keeps in view the standing 
mental character, as an object of capital importance to be 
attended to, and as the analogon of health in the body— 
deserves all esteem. But when he assumes the sceptre of 
King Nomos (as in Republic and Leges) to fix by unchange- 
able authority what shall be the orthodox type of character, 
and to suppress all the varities of emotion and intellect, 
except such as will run into a few predetermined moulds— 
he oversteps all the reasonable aims and boundaries of the 
political office. 

Plato forgets two important points of difference, in that 
Platonic favourite and very instructive analogy which he 
analogy be- 


tween mental perpetually reproduces, between men 
goodness and Bere Y . ? tal goodness 


bodily health and bodily health. First, good health and strength 


—incomplete 


analogy—cir- Of the body (as 1 have observed already) are states 
of difference. which every man knows when he has got them. 
Though there is much doubt and dispute about causes, pre- 
servative, destructive, and restorative, there is none about the 
present fact. Every sick man derives from his own sensa- 


tions an anxiety to get well. But virtue is not a point thus 
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fixed, undisputed, indubitable: it is differently conceived by 
different persons, and must first be discovered and settled by 
a process of enquiry; the Platonic Sokrates himself, in 
many of the dialogues—after declaring that neither he, nor 
any one else within his knowledge, knows what it is—tries to 
find it out without success. Next, the physician, who is the 
person actively concerned in imparting health and strength, 
exercises no coercive power over any one: those who consult 
him have the option whether they will follow the advice 
given, or not. To put himself upon the same footing with 
the physician, the political magistrate ought to confine him- 
self to the function of advice ; a function highly useful, but 
in which he will be called upon to meet argumentative oppo- 
sition, and frequent failure, together with the mortification of 
leaving those whom he cannot convince, to follow their own 
mode of life. Here are two material differences, modifying 
the applicability of that very analogy on which Plato so fre- 
quently rests his proof. 

In Plato’s two imaginary commonwealths, where he is him- 
self despotic lawgiver, there would have been no, 
tolerable existence possible for any one not shaped the Gorgias 


é speaks like 
upon the Platonic spiritual model. But in the ® dissenter 


among acom- 


Gorgias, Plato (speaking in the person of Sokrates) munity of 


fixed opinions 


is called upon to define his plan of life in a free ja habits 


state, where he was merely a private citizen. {hat adis- 


senter,on im- 


Sokrates receives from Kallikles the advice, to Ponte noma 


forego philosophy and to aspire to the influence tihicinay. 
and celebrity of an active public speaker. His reply 
is instructive, as revealing the interior workings of every 
political society. No man (he says) can find favour as an 
adviser—either of a despot, where there is one, or of a people 
where there is free government—unless he be in harmony 
with the sentiments and ideas prevalent, either with the ruling 
Many or the ruling One. He must be moulded, from youth 
upwards, on the same spiritual pattern as they are:* his 
® Plato, Gorgias, p.510 0. duohOns | mapacrevd(ew dmws bri uddtora Byuo10s 
dv, rabra Weyer kal emavdv TG tpxovrt | ora éxelvp—ovd miuhtnv Set elvar BAN 


—ebOds ex véov COilew abtoy Tots abrots | avtopuads Buotov Tovrois (c. 146, p. 
xalpew Kad &xOer0u TH Beondrn, Kad | 513 B). 
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love and hate, his praise and blame, must turn towards the 
same things: he must have the same tastes, the same morality, 
the same ¢déal, as theirs: he must be no imitator, but a chip 
of the same block. If he be either better than they or 
worse than they,” he will fail in acquiring popularity, and his 
efforts as a competitor for public influence will be not only 
abortive, but perhaps dangerous to himself. 

The reasons which Sokrates gives here (as well as in the 
Apology, and partly also in the Republic) for not 
embarking in the competition of political aspirants, 
are of very general application. He is an innovator 
in religion ; and a dissenter from the received ethics, 
polities, social sentiment, and estimate of life and 
conduct. Whoever dissents upon these matters from the 
governing force (in whatever hands that may happen to 
reside) has no chance of being listened to as a political coun- 
sellor, and may think himself fortunate if he escapes without 
personal hurt or loss. Whether his dissent be for the better 
or for the worse, is a matter of little moment: the ruling 
body always think it worse, and the consequences to the dis- 
senter are the same. 

Herein consists the real antithesis between Sokrates, Plato, 
and philosophy, on the one side—Perikles, Nikias, 
Kleon, Demosthenes, and rhetoric, on the other. 
“You,” (says Sokrates to Kalliklés,)¢ “are in love 
with the Athenian people, and take up or renounce such 
opinions as they approve or discountenance : I am in love with 
philosophy, and follow her guidance. You and other active 
politicians do not wish to have more than a smattering of 
philosophy; you are afraid of becoming unconsciously cor- 
rupted, if you carry it beyond such elementary stage.”* Hach 


Sokrates feels 
his own isola- 
tion from his 
countrymen. 
He is thrown 
upon indi- 
vidual specu- 
lation and 
dialectic. 


Antithesis 
between phi- 
losophy and 
thetoric. 


b Plato, Gorgias, p. 513 A. ef’ 
ém) tT) BéAtioy elt’ em) Td XEtpor. 

¢ Plato, Gorgias, p. 522 B; Thes- 
tétus, p. 179; Menon, p. 79. 

ad Plato, Gorgias, p. 481 EH. 

e Plato, Gorgias, p. 487 C. 

evita ev tuiv roidde tis ddéa, wy 
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Tod déovTos copsrepor yevduevor AoeTE 
diapOapévres, 

The view here advocated by Kalli- 
kles :—That philosophy is good and 
useful, to be studied up to a certain 
point in the earlier years of life, in 
order to qualify persons for effective 
discharge of the duties of active 
citizenship, but that it ought not to be 
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of these orators, discussing political measures before the public 
assembly, appealed to general maxims borrowed from the 
received creed of morality, religion, taste, politics, &c. His 
success depended mainly on the emphasis which his eloquence 
could lend to such maxims, and on the skill with which he 
could apply them to the case in hand. But Sokrates could 
not follow such an example. Anxious in his research after 
truth, he applied the test of analysis to the prevalent opinions 
—found them, in his judgment, neither consistent nor rational 
—constrained many persons to feel this, by an humiliating 
cross-examination—but became disqualified from addressing, 
with any chance of assent, the assembled public. 

That in order to succeed politically, a man must be a 
genuine believer in the creed of King Nomos or the Position of 


one who dis- 


ruling force—cast in the same spiritual mould—(L sents, upon 
eben terial 

here take the word creed not as confined to religion, volute, frock 
the fixed 


but as embracing the whole of a man’s critical 
idéal, on moral or social practice, politics, or taste 
—the ends which he deems worthy of being aspired to, or 
proper to be shunned, by himself or others) is laid down by 
Sokrates as a general position: and with perfect truth. In 
disposing of the force or influence of government, whoever 
possesses that force will use it conformably to his own maxims. 
A man who dissents from these maxims will find no favour in 


opinions and 
creed of his 
countrymen, 


made the main occupation of mature 
life, nor be prosecuted up to the pitch 
of accurate theorising: this view, since 
Plato here assigns it to Kallikles, is 
denounced by most of the Platonic 
critics as if it were low and worthless. 
Yet it was held by many of the most 
respectable citizens of antiquity; and 


the question is, in point of fact, that | 


which has always been in debate, 
between the life of theoretical specula- 
tion and the life of action. 

Isokrates urges the same view both 
in Orat. xy. De Permutatione, sect. 
282-287, pp. 485-480, Bekker; and 
Orat. xii. Panathenaic. sect. 29-32, p. 
321, Bekker. duarpipa ev ody rep) 
Tas mudelas Tabtas xpdvoy TVG TUL- 
Bovredoop? By Tois vewrépots, wh pév- 
ro. mepiidely Thy plow Thy avTéy 
KatacKedeTevdeioay em) rovros, &C. 





Cicero quotes a similar opinion put 
by Ennius the poet into the mouth of 
Neoptolemus, Tuse. D. ii. 1, 1; Aulus 
Gell. vy. 160—‘degustandum ex phi- 
losophia censet, non in eam ingurgi- 
tandum.” 

Tacitus, in describing the education 
of Agricola, who was taken by his 
mother in his earlier years to study at 
Massilia, says, c. 4:—“‘ Memoria teneo, 
solitum ipsum narrare, se in prima 
juventa studium philosophie, ultra 
quam concessum Romano et senatort, 
hausisse; ni prudentia matris incen- 
sum ac flagrantem animum coercuis- 
set.” 

I have already cited this last pas- 
sage, and commented upon the same 
point, in my notes at the end of the 
last chapter of my preceding volume— 
on the Euthydémus. 
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the public assembly ; nor, probably, if his dissent be grave 
and wide, will he ever be able to speak out his convictions 
aloud in it, without incurring dangerous antipathy. But what 
is to become of such a dissenter‘—the man who frequents 
the same porticos with the people, but does not hold the 
same creed, nor share their judgments respecting social ea- 
petenda and fugienda? How is he to be treated by the 
government, or by the orthodox majority of society in their 
individual capacity ? Debarred, by the necessity of the case, 
from influence over the public councils—what latitude of pur- 
suit, profession, or conduct, is to be left to him as a citizen? 
How far is he to question, or expose, or require to be proved, 
that which the majority believe without proof? Shall he 
be required to profess, or to obey, or to refrain from contra- 
dicting, religious or ethical doctrines which he has examined 
and rejected ? Shall such requirement be enforced by threat 
of legal penalties, or of ill-treatment from individuals, which is 
not less intolerable than legal penalties ? What is likely to be 
his character,if compelled tosuppress all declaration of his own 
creed, and to act and speak as if he were believer in another ? 

The questions here suggested must have impressed them- 
Probable Selves forcibly on the mind of Plato, when he recol- 


feelings of 


Plato on this lected the fate of Sokrates. In spite of a blameless 
subject. 


Claim put life, Sokrates had been judicially condemned and ex- 


forward in 


the Gorgias ecuted for publicly questioning received opinions, in- 


of an inde- 


pendentlocus novating upon the established religion,and instilling 


standi for 


eye ‘ : 
philosophy, into young persons habits of doubt. To dissent only 


the indiscri- for the better, afforded no assurance of safety: and 


minate cross- 


eeamtonior Plato knew well that his own dissent from the 


Sokrates. Athenian public was even wider and more system- 
atic than that of his master. The position and plan of life 
for an active-minded reasoner, dissenting from the established 
opinions of the public, could not but be an object of interest- 
ing reflection to him. The Gorgias (written, in my judg- 

f Horat. Epist. a 1, 7o— Respondit, referam: Quia me vestigia terrent 
“Quod sime populus Romanus forté roget, cur pani fe a dversum spectantia, nulla retror- 

Non ut porticibus, sic judiciis fruar iisdem, : 

Nec sequar aut fugiam qua diligit ipse vel 


: & I have already referred to the 
Olim quod vulpes #groto cauta leoni treatise of Mr. John Stuart Mill “On 
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ment, long after the death of Sokrates, probably after the 
Platonic school was established) announces the vocation of 
the philosopher, and claims an open field for speculation, 
apart from the actualities of politics—for the self-acting 
reason of the individual doubter and investigator, against the 
authority of numbers and the pressure of inherited tradition. 
A formal assertion to this effect, was worthy of the founder 
of the Academy—the earliest philosophical school at Athens. 
Yet we may observe that while the Platonic Sokrates in the 
Gorgias adopts the life of philosophy, he does not renew that 
farther demand with which the historical Sokrates had coupled 
it in his Apology—the liberty of oral and aggressive cross- 
examination, addressed to individuals personally and indis- 
criminately "—to the primores populi as well as to the populum 
tributim. The fate of Sokrates rendered Plato more cautious, 
and induced him to utter his ethical interrogations and 
novelties of opinion in no other way except that of lectures 
to chosen hearers and written dialogue: borrowing the name 
of Sokrates or some other speaker, and refraining upon 
system (as his letters' tell us that he did) from publishing 
any doctrines in his own name. 

As a man dissenting from received opinions, Sokrates had 
his path marked out in the field of philosophy or 
individual speculation. To such a mind as his, the 
fullest liberty ought to be left, of professing and 
defending his own opinions, as well as of combating 
other opinions, accredited or not, which he may 
consider false or uncertified.« The public guidance 


Importance 
of maintain- 
ing the ut- 
most liberty 
of discussion. 
Tendency of 
all ruling 
orthodoxy 
towards in- 
tolerance. 


Liberty,” where this important topic is 
discussed inamanner equallyprofound 
and enlightened. The coexistence of 


(Ueber Platon’s schriftstellerische 
Motive, p. 290) treats any such pru- 
dential discretion, in respect to the 


individual reasoners enquiring and 
philosophising for themselves, with the 
fixed opinions of the majority, is one 
of the main conditions which distin- 
guish a progressive from a stationary 
community. 

h Plat. Apol. Sokr.pp. 21-22-23-28 EH. 
rod dt Oeov TadTTOVTOS, ws eyo @HOnY 
re kad tréAaBov, pirocopodyrd pe detv 
Giv kal eerdCovra éwautdyv Te 
kal rovs &AAOUS, &. 

1 Plat. Ep. ii. 314 B. K. F. Hermann 





form and mode of putting forward un- 
popular opinions, as unworthy of Plato, 
and worthy only of Protagoras and 
other Sophists. I dissent from this 
opinion altogether. We know that Pro- 
tagoras was very circumspect as to form 
(Timon ap. Sext. Emp. adv. Mathemat. 
ix.s.57); but the passage of Plato cited 
by Hermann does not prove it. 

k So Sokrates also says in the Pla- 
tonic Apology, pp. 31-32. Ov yap 
tory botis avOpdrwv gwihoera ore 
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of the state thus falls to one class of minds, the activity of 
speculative discussion to another: though accident may pro- 
duce, here and there, a superior individual, comprehensive or 
dexterous enough to suffice for both. But the main deside- 
ratum is that this freedom of discussion should exist: that 
room shall be made, and encouragement held out, to the 
claims of individual reason, and to the full publication of all 
doubts or opinions, be they what they may: that the natural 
tendency of all ruling force, whether in few or in many hands, 
to perpetuate their own dogmas by proscribing or silencing 
all heretics and questioners, may be neutralised as far as 
possible. The great expansive vigour of the Greek mind— 
the sympathy felt among the best varieties of Greeks for 
intellectual superiority in all its forms—and the privilege 
of free speech (zappnoia), on which the democratical citizens 
of Athens prided themselves—did in fact neutralise very con- 


siderably these tendencies in Athens. 


Buty ore UAAw older! TANOE yvnolws 
evoytiovmevos, Kal SiakwAvwv ToAAG 
&dixa wal mapdvoua ev tH mérAe ylyve- 
cba GAN dvaryKaidy eore Toy TE OvTL 
paxotmevoy Sep Tod Sucatov, kad et WeA- 
Aer GAlyov xpdvov cabhoerOa, i 51 w- 
Tevety GAAG pH Onmogievery. 

The reader will find the speculative 
individuality of Sokrates illustrated in 
the sixty-eighth chapter of my History 
of Greece. 

The antithesis of the philosophising 
or speculative life, against the rheto- 
rical, political, forensie life—which 
is put so much to the advantage of 
the former by Plato in the Gorgias, 
Thestétus (p. 173, seq.), and else- 
where—was the theme of Cicero’s lost 
dialogue called Hortensius: wherein 
Hortensius was introduced pleading 
the cause against philosophy, (see 
Orelli, Fragm. Ciceron. pp. 479-480), 
while the other speakers were provide 
by Cicero with arguments mainly in de- 
fence of philosophy, partly also against 
rhetoric. The competition between the 
teachers of rhetoric and the teachers 
of philosophy continued to be not 
merely animated but bitter, from Plato 
downward throughout the Ciceronian 
age. (Cicero, De Oratore, i. 45-46- 
47-75, &e. 





A greater and more 


We read in the treatise of Plutarch 
against the Epikurean Koldtes, an 
acrimonious invective against Epiku- 
rus and his followers, for recommend- 
ing a scheme of life such as to withdraw 
men from active political functions. 
(Plutarch ady. Kolot. pp.1125 ©, 1127- 
1128); the like also in his other trea- 
tise,(Non Posse Suayiter Vivi secun- 
dum Epicurum.) But Plutarch at the 
same time speaks asif Epikurus were 
the only philosopher who had recom- 
mended this, and as if all the other phi- 
losophers had recommended an active 
life; nay, he talks of Plato among the 
philosophers actively engaged in prac- 
tical reformatory legislation, through 
Dion and the pupils of the Academy (p. 
1126, B,C). Here Plutarch mistakes: 
the Platonic tendencies were quite 
different from what he supposes. The 
Gorgias and Theetétus enforce upon 
the philosopher a life quite apart from 
politics, pursuing his own course, and 
not meddling with others—g.roadpou 
TAAVTOD mpdtavTos kal ov TOAUTpaypyoVh- 
oavtos év TS Blw (Gorg. 5200); which 
is the same advice as Epikurus gaye. 
It is set forth eloquently in the poetry 
of Lucretius, but it had been set forth 
previously, not less eloquently, in the 
rhetoric of Plato. 
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durable liberty of philosophising was procured for Athens, 
and through Athens for Greece generally, than had ever been 
known before in the history of mankind. 

This antithesis of the philosophical life to the rhetorical 
or political, constitutes one of the most interesting ,,... 5. 
features of the Platonic Gorgias. But when we {yen philo- 


. s iq Thetoric not 
follow the pleadings upon which Plato rests this (ecantty 
grand issue, and the linewhich he draws between the binded by 
two functions, we find much that is unsatisfactory. destin core 


Since Plato himself pleads both sides of the case, he [Srableman- 
is bound in fairness to set forth the case which he py preened 
attacks (that of rhetoric), as it would be put by com- ““"“* 
petent and honourable advocates—by Perikles, for example, 
or Demosthenes, or Isokrates, or Quintilian. He does this, 
to a certain extent, in the first part of the dialogue, carried 
on by Sokrates with Gorgias. But in the succeeding portions 
—carried on with Polus and Kalliklés, and occupying three- 
fourths of the whole—he alters the character of the defence, 
and merges it in ethical theories which Perikles, had he been 
the defender, would not only have put aside as misplaced, 
but disavowed as untrue. Perikles would have listened with 
mixed surprise and anger, if he had heard any one utter the 
monstrous assertion which Plato puts into the mouth of Polus 
—That rhetors, like despots, kill, impoverish, or expel any 
citizen at their pleasure. Though Perikles was the most 
powerful of all Athenian rhetors, yet he had to contend all 
his life against fierce opposition from others, and was even 
fined during his last years. He would hardly have under- 
stood how an Athenian citizen could have made any assertion 
so completely falsified by all the history of Athens, respecting 
the omnipotence of the rhetors. Again, if he had heard 
Kalliklés proclaiming that the strong giant had a natural 
right to satiate all his desires at the cost of the weaker Many 
—and that these latter sinned against Nature when they took 
precautions to prevent him—Perikles would have protested 
against the proclamation as emphatically as Plato. 


m Perikles might indeed have referred to his own panegyrical oration in 
Thucydides, ii. 37. 
VOL. II. L 
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If we suppose Perikles to have undertaken the defence of 


Perikies. the rhetorical element at Athens, against the dia- 
would have : 

accepted the lectic element represented by Sokrates, he would 
defence of 5 a1 : 
rhetoric, as_ have accepted it, though not a position of his own 
Plato has put Z P - : 
it intothe choosing, on the footing on which Plato places it 
mouth o ‘ 5 ee : 
Gorgias. in the mouth of Gorgias: “Rhetoric is an engine 


of persuasion addressed to numerous assembled auditors: it 
ensures freedom to the city (through the free exercise of such 
a gift by many competing orators) and political ascendancy 
or command to the ablest rhetor. It thus confers great 
power on him who possesses it in the highest measure: but 
he ought by no means to employ that power for unjust pur- 
poses.” It is very probable that Perikles might have recom- 
mended rhetorical study to Sokrates, as a means of defending 
himself against unjust accusations, and of acquiring a certain 
measure of influence on public affairs." But he would have 
distinguished carefully (as Horace does) between defending 
yourself against unjust attacks, and making unjust attacks 
upon others: though the same weapon may suit for both. 
Farther, neither Perikles, nor any defender of free speech, 
would assent to the definition of rhetoric—That it is a branch 
of the art of flattery, studying the immediately pleasurable, 


» Horat. Satir. ii. 1, 39— 


“Sec hic stilus haud petet ultro 
Quemquam animantem ; et me veluti custodiet 
ensis 
Vagina tectus; quem cur destringere coner, 
Tutus ab infestis latronibus? Oh pater et rex 
Jupiter! ut pereat positum rubigine telum, 
Nec quisquam noceat cupido mihi pacis! At 
ille 
Qui me commérit (melius nonjtangere! clamo) 
Flebit, et insignis tot4 cantabitur urbe.” 


We need only read the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon (ii. 9), to see that the 
historical Sokrates judged of these 
matters differently from the Platonic 
Sokrates of the Gorgias. Kriton com- 
plained to Sokrates that life was difti- 
cult at Athens for a quiet man who 
wished only to mind his own business 
(ra éavrod mpdrrew); because there 
were persons who brought unjust ac- 
tions at law against him, for the pur- 
pose of extorting money to buythem off. 
The Platonic Sokrates of the Gorgias 
would have replied to him: “ Never 





mind: you are just, and these assail- 
ants are unjust: they are by their own 
conduct entailing upon themselves a 
terrible distemper, from which, if you 
leave them unpunished, they will suf- 
fer all their lives: they injure them- 
selves more than they injure you.” 
But the historical Sokrates in Xeno- 
phon replies in quite another spirit. 
He advises Kriton to look out for a 
clever and active friend, to attach this 
person to his interest by attention and 
favours, and to trust to him for keeping 
off the assailants. Accordingly, a poor 
but energetic man named Archedemus 
is found, who takes Kriton’s part 
against the assailants, and even brings 
counter-attacks against them, which 
force them to leave Kriton alone, and 
to give money to Archedemus himself, 
The advice given by the Xenophontie 
Sokrates to Kriton is the same in prin- 
ciple as the advice given by Kalliklés 
to the Platonic Sokrates. 
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and disregarding the good.° 


Platonic Sokrates assigns (in 
not in the Protagoras) to the 


But it is not true in the sense which the Athenian 
people and the Athenian public men assigned to 


those words. Both the one 


° The reply composed by the rhetor 
Aristeides to the Gorgias of Plato is 
well deserving of perusal, though (like 
all his compositions) it is very prolix 
and wordy. See Aristeides, Orationes 
xly. and xlvi—tTep! ‘Pyropirjs, and 
‘Yrtp tav Tertdpwoy. In the last of 
the two orations he defends the four 
eminent Athenians (Miltiades, The- 
mistoklés, Periklés, Kimon) whom 
Plato disparages in the Gorgias. 

Aristeides insists forcibly on the 
partial and narrow view here taken by 
Plato of persuasion, as a working force 
both for establishing laws and carrying 
on government. He remarks truly 
that there are only two forces between 
which the choice must be made, in- 
timidation and persuasion; that the 
substitution of persuasion in place of 
force is the great improvement which 
has made public and private life worth 
having (udvn Biwrdy juiv meroinke Toy 
Blov, Orat. xlv. p. 64, Dindorf); that 
neither laws could be discussed and 
passed, nor judicial trial held under 
them, without pytopixy as the engine 
of persuasion (pp. 66-67-1360); that 
Plato in attacking Rhetoric had no 
right to single out despots and violent 
conspirators as illustrations of it—ei7’ 
eréyxew piv Botaretar Thy pnropiKny, 
Katnyopel d¢ Tay TUpdvyey Kal dvvac- 
Tov, TH BmiktTa pryvis—tis yap 
ove oldev, Br pntopuch Kal Tupavyls 
TocodToy GAAhAwY KexwplaTa, boov Td 
relOew Tod BidCecOu (p. 99). He im- 
pugns the distinction which Plato has 
drawn between iatpixkh, yuuvaoriKn, 
kuBepyntuch, vowobeTtK?), &C., ON the one 


side, which Plato calls réxva, arts or: 


sciences, and affirms to rest on scientific 
principles—and pnTopich, paryerpicy, 
&c., on the other side, which Plato 
affirms to be only guess-work or grop- 
ing, resting on empirical analogies. 
Aristeides says that iarpixcy and pnro- 
pixh are in this respect both on a par; 








This indeed represents Plato’s 
own sentiment, and was true in the sense which the 


The Athe- 
nian people 
recognised a 
distinction 
between the 
pleasurable 
and the good : 
but not the 
same as that 
which Plato 
conceived. 


the Gorgias, though 
words good and evil. 


and the other used 


that both are partly reducible to rule, 
but partly also driven by necessity to 
conjectures and analogies, and the 
physician not less than the rhetor (pp. 
45-48-49); which the Platonic So- 
krates himself affirms in another dia- 
logue, Philébus, p. 56 A. 

The most curious part of the argu- 
ment of Aristeidesis where he disputes 
the prerogative which Plato had 
claimed for iarpikh, yuuvacrinh, &e., 
on the ground of their being arts or 
reducible to rules. The effects of 
human art (says Aristeides) are much 
inferior to those of @ela wolpa or divine 
inspiration. Many patients are cured 
of disease by human art; but many 
more are cured by the responses and 
directions of the Delphian oracle, by 
the suggestion of dreams, and by other 
varieties of the divine prompting, de- 
livered through the Pythian priestess, 
a woman altogether ignorant (p. 11). 
KalTot piKpa bey ) mayTas eidvia Ad-yous 
iarpuch mpos Tas ex AeApay divaTra 
Aboeis, Goa Kad idla Kai Kowh Kad vdowv 
Kal maOnudtwy amdvray dvOpwrivwy 
épdvOnoay. Patients who are cured in 
this way by the Gods without medical 
art, acquire a natural impulse which 
leads them to the appropriate remedy 
—émibuula avtods Byer em) +d bynoov 
(p. 20). Aristeides says that he can 
himself depose—from his own personal 
experience as a sick man seeking cure, 
and from personal knowledge of many 
other such—how much more efficacious 
in healing is aid from the Gods, given 
in dreams and other ways, than advice 
from physicians; who might well shud- 
der when they heard the stories which 
he could tell (pp. 21-22). To under- 
yalue science and art (he says) is the 
principle from which men start, when 
they flee to the Gods for help—rod 
Karapuyely em Tous Oeods sxeddv apxy, 
Td) THs TéexYNS bmepieEly Cor. 


D2 
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the words pleasurable and good as familiarly as Plato, and had 
sentiments corresponding to both of them. The pleasurable 
and painful referred to present and temporary causes: the 
Good and Evil to prospective causes and,permanent situations, 
involving security against indefinite future suffering, combined 
with love of national dignity and repugnance to degradation, 
as well as with a strong sense of common interests and 
common obligations to each other. To provide satisfaction for 
these common patriotic feelings—to sustain the dignity of the 
city by effective and even imposing public establishments, 
against foreign enemies—to protect the individual rights of 
citizens by an equitable administration of justice—counted in 
the view of the Athenians as objects good and honourable: 
while the efforts and sacrifices necessary for these permanent 
ends, were, so far as they went, a renunciation of what they 
would call the pleasurable. When, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians, acting on the advice of 
Perikles, allowed all Attica to be ravaged, and submitted to 
the distress of cooping the whole population within the long 
walls, rather than purchase peace by abnegating their Hel- 
lenic dignity, independence, and security—they not only 
renounced much that was pleasurable, but endured great 
immediate distress, for the sake of what they regarded as a 
permanent good? LHighty years afterwards, when Demo- 
sthenes pointed out to them the growing power and encroach- 
ments of the Macedonian Philip, and exhorted them to the 
efforts requisite for keeping back that formidable enemy, 
while there was yet time—they could not be wound up to the 
pitch requisite for affronting so serious an amount of danger 
and suffering. They had lost that sense of Hellenic dignity, 
and that association of self-respect with active personal sol- 


P Nothing can be more at variance 
with the doctrine which Plato assigns 
to Kalliklés in the Gorgias, than the 
three memorable speeches of Perikles 
in Thucydides, i. 144, li. 35, ii. 60, seq. 
All these speeches are penetrated wit 
the deepest sense of that cowwvla and 
gata which the Platonie Sokrates 
extols: not one of them countenances 


tAcovetiay, which the Platonic Sokrates 
forbids (Gorg. 508 E). Td mpoora- 
Aamwpety TG SdtavTt kadG (to use the 
expressive phrase of Thucydides, ii. 53) 
was a remarkable feature in the cha- 
racter of the Athenians of that day: 
it was subdued for the moment by the 
overwhelming misery of pestilence and 
war combined, 
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diership and sailorship, which rendered submission to an 
enemy the most intolerable of all pains, at the time when 
Perikles had addressed them. They shut their eyes to an 
impending danger, which ultimately proved their ruin. On 
both these occasions, we have the pleasurable and the good 
brought into contrast in the Athenian mind; in both we have 
the two most eminent orators of Grecian antiquity enforcing 
the good in opposition to the pleasurable: the first successfully, 
the last vainly, in opposition to other orators. 

Lastly, it is not merely the political power of the Athenians 
that Perikles employs his eloquence to uphold. He pu nioic was 
dwells also with emphasis on the elegance of taste, “mployed 


on the intellectual force and activity, which war- 2pPcalins fo 


ous estab- 


ranted him in decorating the city with the title of {ened senti- 
Preceptress of Hellas.1 All this belongs, not to the Baines mie 


pleasurable as distinguished from the good, but to ferences 
good (whether immediately pleasurable or not) in Ranks of 


its most comprehensive sense, embracing the im- ‘” 
provement and refinement of the collective mind. If 
Perikles, in this remarkable funeral harangue, flattered the 
sentiments of the people—as he doubtless did—he flattered 
them by kindling their aspirations towards. good. And Plato 
himself does the same (though less nobly and powerfully), 
adopting the received framework of Athenian sentiment in 
his dialogue called Menexenus, which we shall come to in a 
future chapter. 

The issue, therefore, which Plato here takes against 
Rhetoric, must stand or fall with the Platonic Idéal ‘Tne Platonic 


Idéal exacts, 


of Good and Evil. But when he thus denounces as good, some 
order, 8ys- 


both the general public and the most patriotic tem, aisci- 


‘ < F pline. But 
rhetors, to ensure exclusive worship for his own order may be 


directed to 


Jdéal of Good—we may at least require that he bad ends as 


well as to 

1 i i aot ood. Di- 
shall explain, wherein consists that Good—by what Se 
mark it is distinguishable—and on what authority about virtue. 
pre-eminence is claimed for it. So far, indeed, we advance 


by the help of Plato’s similes *_order, discipline, health and 


4 Thucyd. ii. 41-42. fvveady re | maidevow elya, &e. 
Aéyw thy Te macay wéAW THs ‘EAAdSos | * Plat. Gorg. p. 504. 
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strength of body—that we are called upon to recognise, apart 
from all particular moments of enjoyment or suffering, of 
action or quiescence, a certain permanent mental condition 
and habit—a certain order, regulation, discipline—as an object 
of high importance to be attained. This (as I have before 
remarked) is a valuable idea which pervades, in one form or 
another, all the Hellenic social views,from Sokrates downward, 
and even before Sokrates; an idea, moreover, which was com- 
mon to Peripatetics, Stoics, Hpikureans. But mental order and 
discipline is not in itself an end: it may be differently cast, 
and may subserve many different purposes. The Pythagorean 
brotherhood was intensely restrictive in its canons. The 
Spartan system exhibited the strictest order and discipline— 
an assemblage of principles and habits predetermined by 
authority and enforced upon all—yet neither Plato nor Ari- 
stotle approve of its results. Order and discipline attained full 
perfection in the armies of Julius Cesar and the French 
Emperor Napoleon: in the middle ages, also, several of the 
monastic orders stood high in respect to finished discipline 
pervading the whole character: and the Jesuits stood higher 
than any. Each of these systems has included terms equiva- 
lent to justice, temperance, virtue, vice, &c., with sentiments 
associated therewith, yet very different from what Plato 
would have approved. The question—What is Virtue ?— 
Vir bonus est quis?—will be answered differently in each. 
The Spartans—when they entrapped (by a delusive pretence 
of liberation and military decoration) two thousand of their 
bravest Helot warriors, and took them off by private assassina- 
tions,—did not offend against their own idea of virtue, or 
against the Platonic exigency of Order—Measure—System. 
It is therefore altogether unsatisfactory, when Plato—pro- 
How to dis. fessing to teach us how to determine scientifically, 
right order which pleasures are bad, and which pains are 
wrong. Plato good—refers to a durable mental order and disci- 
vise us. pline. Of such order there existed historically many 
varieties ; and many more are conceivable, as Plato himself 
has shown in the Republic and Leges. By what tests is the 
* Thucydid. iv. 80. 
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right order to be distinguished from the wrong? If by its 
results, by what results ?—calculations for minimising pains, 
and maximising pleasures, being excluded by the supposition? 
Here the Sokrates of the Gorgias is at fault. He has not 
told us by what scientific test the intelligent Expert proceeds 
in determining what pleasures are bad, and what pains are 
good. He leaves such determination to the unscientific senti- 
ment of each society and each individual. He has not, in 
fact, responded to the clear and pertinent challenge thrown 
out by the Sokrates of the Protagoras. 
I think, for these reasons, that the logic of the Gorgias is 
not at all on a par with its eloquence. But there is the Gorgias 
> A she . 3 upholds the 
one peculiar feature which distinguishes it among independence 
all the Platonic dialogues. Nowhere in ancient, ofthe dissent- 
: : : Se apie - 4. ing philo- 
literature is the title, position, aud dignity of indi- sopher. 
vidual dissenting opinion, ethical and political—against esta- 
blished ethical and political orthodoxy—so clearly marked out 
and so boldly asserted. “The Athenians will judge as they 
think right: none but those speakers who are in harmony with 
them, have any chance of addressing their public assemblies 
with effect, and acquiring political influence. I, Sokrates, 
dissent from them, and have no chance of political influence: 
but I claim the right of following out, proclaiming, and de- 
fending, the conclusions of my own individual reason, until 


debate satisfies me that I am wrong.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


PHAEDON. 


Tue Phedon is characterised by Proklus as a dialogue 
wherein Sokrates unfolds fully his own mental his- 
tory, and communicates to his admirers the complete 
range of philosophical cognition. This criticism is 
partly well founded. The dialogue generally is among the 
most affirmative and expository in the Platonic list. Sokrates 
undertakes to prove the immortality of the soul, delivers the 
various reasons which establish the doctrine to his satisfaction, 
and confutes some dissentient opinions entertained by others. 
In regard to the exposition, however, we must consider our- 
selves as listening to Plato under the name of Sokrates: and 
we find it so conducted as to specify both certain stages 
through which the mind of Plato had passed, and the logical 
process which (at that time) appeared to him to carry con- 
viction. 


The Phedon 
is affirmative 
and exposi- 
tory. 


The interest felt by most readers in the Phedon, however, 
Situationand depends, not so much on the argumentative expo- 
stances a8 ¢ Sitions (which Wyttnebach® justly pronounces to be 
theticinterest ObScure and. difficult as well as unsatisfactory) as 
Revie’ on the personality of the expounding speaker, and 


* Proklus, in Platon. Republ. p. 392. 
év baldwvi pev yap Srov diapepdvtws 6 
Soxpdrns Thy éavTod (why dvawdAoi, Kal 
may To THs emioThuns wAROos avolyer 
trois éavrod (nawtais, &e, Wytten- 
bach thinks (note, ad p. 108 E.) that 
Plato was young when he composed 
the Phedon. But nosufficient grounds 
are given for this: andthe concluding 
sentence of the dialogue affords good 
presumption that it was composed 
many years after the death of Sokrates 
—fde h Tedrevth @ “EXékpares, Tod 
éralpov tiv eyévero, avdpds, ws jets 
pale by, TOY TéTE Gv emeipdlnuer 





aplorov, Kal %AAws dpoviuwrdrov kal 
dicaotdrov. The phrase ray rére, 
which may probably have slipped un- 
consciously from Plato, implies that 
Sokrates belonged to the past genera- 
tion. The beginning of the dialogue 
undoubtedly shows that Plato in- 
tended to place it shortly after the 
death of Sokrates; but the word rére 
at the end is inconsistent with this 
supposition, and comes out uncon- 
sciously as a mark of the real time. 

b See the Prolegomena prefixed to 
Wyttenbach’s edition of the Phedon, 
Pesky py LO: 
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the irresistible pathos of the situation. Sokrates had been 
condemned to death by the Dikastery on the day after the 
sacred ship, memorable in connection with the legendary 
voyage of Theseus to Krete, had been dispatched on her 
annual mission of religious sacrifice at the island of Delos. 
The Athenian magistrates considered themselves as precluded 
from putting any one to death by public authority, during 
the absence of the ship on this mission. Thirty days elapsed 
between her departure and her return: during all which in- 
terval, Sokrates remained in the prison, yet with full per- 
mission to his friends to visit him. They passed most of 
every day in the enjoyment of his conversation.© In the 
Pheedon, we read the last of these conversations, after the 
sacred vessel had returned, and after the Eleven magistrates 
had announced to Sokrates that the draught of hemlock 
would be administered to him before sunset. On communi- 
cating this intelligence, the magistrates released Sokrates 
from the fetters with which he had hitherto been bound. It 
is shortly after such release that the friends enter the prison 
to see him for the last time. One of the number, Phedon, 
recounts to Echekratés not only the conduct and discourse of 
Sokrates during the closing hours of his life, but also the 
swallowing of the poison, and the manner of his death. 

More than fifteen friends of the philosopher are noted as 
present at this last scene: but the only two who guinias ana 


take an active part in the debate, are, two young (Pepe | 


tors with So- 


Thebans named Kebés and Simmias.? These friends, jor. "picie 
feelings and 


though deeply attached to Sokrates, and full of groceOrso- 
sorrow at the irreparable loss impending over them, aie 
are represented as overawed and fascinated by his perfect 
fearlessness, serenity, and dignity.° They are ashamed to 
give vent to their grief, when their master is seen to maintain 
his ordinary frame of mind, neither disquieted nor dissatis- 
¢ Plato, Phedon, pp. 58-59. money if Sokrates had accepted his 
It appears that Kriton became bail | proposition to escape, noticed already 
before the Dikasts, in a certain sum of | in chap. vill. 
money, that Sokrates should remain 4 Plato, Pheedon, pp. 59 B, 89 A. 
in prison and not escape (Plat. Phe- | ray veavioxwy Tous Adyous, &e, p.89 A. 
don, p. 115 D; Kriton, 45 B). Kriton e Plato, Pheedon, pp. 58-59. 
would have been obliged to pay this | 
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fied. The fundamental conception of the dialogue is, to re- 
present Sokrates as the same man that he was before his 
trial: unmoved by the situation—not feeling that any mis- 
fortune is about to happen to him—equally delighting in 
intellectual debate—equally fertile in dialectic invention. So 
much does he care for debate, and so little for the impending 
catastrophe, that he persists in a great argumentative effort, 
notwithstanding the intimation conveyed by Kriton from the 
gaoler, that if he heated himself with talking, the poison 
might perhaps be languid in its operation, so that two or three 
draughts of it would be necessary instead of one. Sokrates 
even advances the position that death appears to him as a 
benefit rather than a misfortune, and that every true philoso- 
pher ought to prefer death to life, assuming it to supervene 
without his own act—suicide being forbidden by the Gods. 
He is represented as “placidus ore, intrepidus verbis; in- 
tempestivas suorum lacrimas coercens””—to borrow a phrase 
from Tacitus’s striking picture of the last hours of the Em- 
peror Otho. To see him thus undisturbed, and even wel- 
coming his approaching end, somewhat hurts the feelings of 
his assembled friends, who are in the deepest affliction at the 
certainty of so soon losing him. Sokrates undertakes to de- 
fend himself before them as he had done before the Dikasts; 
and to show good grounds for his belief, that death is not a 
misfortune, but a benefit, to the philosopher." Simmias and 
Kebés, though at first not satisfied with the reasonings, are 
nevertheless reluctant to produce their doubts, from fear of 
mortifying him in his last moments: but Sokrates protests 
against such reluctance as founded on a misconception of his 
existing frame of mind.' He is now the same man as he was 
before, and he calls upon them to keep up the freedom of 
debate unimpaired. 

Indeed this freedom of debate and fulness of search—the 
Emphasis of paramount value of “reasoned truth”—the necessity 
insisting on Of keeping up the force of individual reason by con- 


freedom of 


debate, ac- stant argumentative exercise—and the right of inde- 


f Plato, Phadon, p. 63 D. | » Plato, Phsdon, p. 63. 
& Tacitus, Hist. ii, 48. | + Plato, Phadon, p. 84 D-B. 
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pendent judgment for hearer as well as speaker— tive exer- 


cise of rea- 
1cé B 1 1 son, and in- 
stand emphatically proclaimed in these last words of anda 
the dying philosopher. He does not announce the Judgment fr 


immortality of the soul as a dogma of imperative °"™ 
orthodoxy; which men, whether satisfied with the proofs or not, 
must believe, or must make profession of believing, on pain of 
being shunned as a moral pestilence, and disqualified from 
giving testimony in a court of justice. He sets forth his own 
conviction, with the grounds on which he adopts it. But he 
expressly recognises the existence of dissentient opinions: he 
invites his companions to bring forward every objection: he 
disclaims all special purpose of impressing his own conclusions 
upon their minds: nay, he expressly warns them not to be 
biassed by their personal sympathies, then wound up to the 
highest pitch, towards himself. He entreats them to preserve 
themselves from becoming tinged with misology, or the hatred 
of free argumentative discussion: and he ascribes this mental 
vice to the early habit of easy, uninquiring, implicit belief: 
since a man thus ready of faith, embracing opinions without 
any discriminative test, presently finds himself driven to 
abandon one opinion after another, until at last he mistrusts 
all opinions, and hates the process of discussing them, laying 
the blame upon philosophy instead of upon his own intellect.* 
“For myself” (says Sokrates) “I fear that in these my last 
hours I depart from the true spirit of philosophy— 4 isty of 
like unschooled men, who, when in debate, think, o!ttesthat 


his friends 


i ; hal 
scarcely at all how the real question stands, but care {ja be 0” 


only to make their own views triumphant in the ssainstbeing 


influenced by 


1 i sa his authori 
minds of the auditors. Between them and me there “sii they” 


is only thus much of difference. I femandiutrastas sya oy 


only the con- 
victions of 
matter of secondary consequence, whether my con- {heir own 


their own 
clusions appear true to my hearers; but I shall do “’™ 
my best to make them appear as much as possible true to 


k Plato, Pheedon, pp. 89 D, 9o. Aoyous piohoas. Pp. 9O B. ereiddy TIS 

Tp@rov eiAaBnOGméev te mdOos pi) matevon Adyp Tw dAn det elvat, tveu 
adbwpev. Td moiov, hy 8 eyb; Mi | rhs meph TOUS Adyous TEXUNS, timer 
yevoueba, i 8 ds, mrddoyot, Samep of | oAlyou Bor epov abr bdén pevdys elvat, 
pucdvOpwmrot yryvouevory &s ob eorw, eviore pev dy, eviore ® ovk dy, rar 
pn, 8, Te dy Tis pelo Kandy mdor 7)! abdis erepos Kal Erepos, &e. 
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myself! My calculation is as follows: mark how selfish it is. 
If my conclusion as to the immortality of the soul is true, I 
am better off by believing it: If I am in error, and death be 
the end of me, even then I shall avoid importuning my friends 
with grief, during these few remaining hours: moreover my 
error will not continue with me—which would have been a 
real misfortune—but will be extinguished very shortly. Such 
is the frame of mind, Simmias and Kebés, with which I ap- 
proach the debate. Do you follow my advice: take little 
thought of Sokrates, but take much more thought of the 
truth. If I appear to you to affirm anything truly, assent to 
me: but if not, oppose me with all your powers of reasoning : 
Be on your guard lest, through earnest zeal, I should deceive 
alike myself and you, and should leave the sting in you, like 
a bee, at this hour of departure.” 

This is a remarkable passage, as illustrating the spirit and 
purpose of Platonic dialogues. In my preceding 
Chapters, I have already shown, that it is no part 
of the aim of Sokrates to thrust dogmas of his own 
into other men’s minds as articles of faith. But 
then, most of these Chapters have dwelt upon Dia- 
logues of Search, in which Sokrates has appeared as an inter- 
rogator, or enquirer jointly with others: scrutinising their 
opinions, but disclaiming knowledge or opinions of his own. 
Here, however, in the Phedon, the case is altogether different. 
Sokrates is depicted as having not only an affirmative opinion, 
but even strong conviction, on a subject of great moment: 
which conviction, moreover, he is especially desirous of pre- 
serving unimpaired, during his few remaining hours of life. 
Yet even here, he manifests no anxiety to get that conviction 


Remarkable 
manifesta- 
tion of earn- 
est interest 
for reasoned 
truth and the 
liberty of in- 
dividual dis- 
sent. 
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into the minds of his friends, except as a result of their own 
independent scrutiny and self-working reason. Not only he 
does not attempt to terrify them into believing, by menace of 
evil consequences if they do not—but he repudiates pointedly 
even the gentler machinery of conversion, which might work 
upon their minds through attachment to himself and rever- 
ence for his authority. His devotion is to “reasoned truth :” 
he challenges his friends to the fullest scrutiny by their own 
independent reason: he recognises the sentence which they 
pronounce afterwards as valid for them, whether concurrent 
with himself or adverse. Their reason is for them, what his 
reason is for him: requiring, both alike (as Sokrates here 
proclaims), to be stimulated as well as controuled by all- 
searching debate—but postulating equal liberty of final deci- 
sion for each one of the debaters. ‘The stress laid by Plato 
upon the full liberty of dissenting reason, essential to philo- 
sophical debate—is one of the most memorable characteristics 
of the Phedon. When we come to the treatise De Legibus 
(where Sokrates does not appear), we shall find a totally oppo- 
site view of sentiment. In the tenth book of that treatise 
Plato enforces the rigid censorship of an orthodox persecutor, 
who makes his own reason binding and compulsory on all. 
The natural counterpart and antithesis to the Pheedon, is 
found in the Symposion." In both, the personality phadon ana 
of Sokrates stands out with peculiar force: in the punteor 
one, he is in the fulness of life and enjoyment, along see 
with festive comrades—in the other, he is on the verge of 
. approaching death, surrounded by companions in deep afflic- 
tion. The point common to both, is, the perfect self-command 
of Sokrates under a diversity of trying circumstances. In 
the Symposion, we read of him as triumphing over heat, cold, 
fatigue, danger, amorous temptation, unmeasured potations of 
wine, &c.:" in the Pheedon, we discover him rising superior to 
m Thus far I agree with Schleier- | promised by Plato as a sequel to the 
macher (Hinleitung zum Pheedon, p.g, | Sophist and the Statesman. (Plato, 
&c.): though I do not think that he | Sophist. p. 217; Politic. p. 257.) 
has shown sufficient ground for his n Plato, Symposion, pp. 214 A, 219 
theory regarding the Symposion and | D, 220-221-223 D: compare Phedon, 


the Pheedon, as jointly intended to de- | p. 116, c. 117. Marcus Antoninus (i. 
pict the character of the philosopher, | 16) compares on this point his father 
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the fear of death, and to the contagion of an afflicted com- 
pany around him. Still, his resolute volition is occasionally 
overpowered by fits of absorbing meditation, which seize him 
at moments sudden and unaccountable, and chain him to the 
spot for a long time. There is moreover, in both dialogues, a 
streak of eccentricity in his character, which belongs to what 
Plato calls the philosophical inspiration and madness, rising 
above the measure of human temperance and prudence.° 
The Phedon depicts in Sokrates the same intense love of 
philosophy and dialectic debate, as the Symposion and Phe- 
drus: but it makes no allusion to that personal attachment, 
and passionate admiration of youthful beauty, with which, 
according to those two dialogues, the mental fermentation of 
the philosophical aspirant is asserted to begin.? Sokrates in 
the Pheedon describes the initial steps whereby he had been 
led to philosophical study :4 but the process is one purely 
intellectual, without reference to personal converse with be- 
loved companions, as a necessity of the case. His discourse 
is that of a man on the point of death—* abruptis vite blan- 
dimentis” "—and he already looks upon his body, not as 
furnishing the means of action and as requiring only to be 
trained by gymnastic discipline (as it appears in the Re- 
public), but as an importunate and depraving companion, of 
which he is glad to get rid: so that the ethereal substance 
of the soul may be left to its free expansion and fellowship 
with the intelligible world, apart from sense and its solicit- 
ations. 


Antoninus Pius to Sokrates: both were 
capable of enjoyment as well as of ab- 
stinence, without ever losing their self- 
command. ’Edapudcee 8 dy aite 
(Antoninus P.) 7d ep) rod Swxpartous 
pevnpovevdmevov, O71 kal améxerOa Kab 
amodavery edivato TovTwY, ay moAAol 
mpos Te Tas amoxas acbevas, Kal mpds 
Tus Grodavces evdoTiKas, Exovow. Td 
dt ioxvew, al ert Kaptepe Kal evyh- 
pew Exatépw, avdps torw e&ptioy rab 
anrrntov Wuxi exovTos. 

° Plato, Symposion, pp. 174-175-220 
C, D. Compare Pheedon, pp. 84 C, 95 BH. 

P Plato, Sympos. p. 215 A, p. 221 D. 
otos 5€ ovTool yéyove Thy aTomiay 
&vOpwros, Kal avtds Kat of Adyou avTov, 





ovr” eyybs by e¥por tis (nrav, &e. 
p. 218 B. mdvres yap Kekowwvhnare 
TIS piroodpou pavlas Kad Barxelas, &e. 
About the piAdcopos parla, compare 
Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 245-250. 

Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 251-253. Sym- 
posion, pp. 210-211. étay Tis amd ToVdE 
dia 7d Op0Gs madepacrety emavidy excivo 
Td Kaddy tpxnta Kabopay, Ke. 

4 Plato, Pheedon, p.g6 A. eyo ody 
i Sleyu wep) adray rd ye eua waOn, 

EC. 

" Tacitus, Hist. ii. 53. “ Othonis 
libertus, habere se suprema ejus man- 
data respondit: ipsum viventem qui- 
dem relictum, sed sola posteritatis 
cura, et abruptis vites blandimentis.” 
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We have here one peculiarity of the Phedon, whereby it 
stands distinguished both from the Republic and the 


Phedon— 
Timeeus. The antithesis on which it dwells is that of ae 
the soul ormind,on one hand—the body on the other, Heard T 


. 7 1 g +_ recognition 
The soul or mind is spoken of as one and indi- (je"Hen, 


sete = Se s ai kB or lower 
visible : as if it were an inmate unworthily lodged or Ou ‘nti. 


imprisoned in the body. It is not distributed into {hu 


distinct parts, kinds, or varieties: no mention is ““”"” 

made of that tripartite distribution which is so much insisted 
on in the Republic and Timeeus:—the rational or intellectual 
(encephalic) soul, located in the head—the courageous or pas- 
sionate (thoracic), between the neck and the diaphragm—the 
appetitive (abdominal), between the diaphragm and the navel. 
In the Phedon, the soul is noted as the seat of reason, in- 
tellect, the love of wisdom or knowledge, exclusively: all that 
belongs to passion and appetite, is put to account of the body: 
this is distinctly contrary to the Philébus, in which dialogue 
Sokrates affirms that desire or appetite cannot belong to the 
body, but belong only to the soul. In Phzedon, nothing is said 
about the location of the rational soul, in the head,—nor 
about the analogy between its rotations in the cranium and 
the celestial rotations (a doctrine which we read both in 
the Timeeus and in the Republic) : on the contrary, the soul is 
affirmed to have lost, through its conjunction with the body, 
that wisdom or knowledge which it possessed during its state of 
pre-existence, while completely apart from the body, and while 
incommerce with those invisible Ideasto which its own separate 
nature was cognate.' That controul which in the Republic is 
exercised by the rational soul over the passionate and appeti- 
tive souls, is in the Phadon exercised (though imperfectly) 
by the one and only soul over the body." In the Republic 
and Timzeus, the soul is a tripartite aggregate, a community 
of parts, a compound: in the Phedon, Sokrates asserts it to 
be uncompounded, making this fact a point in his argument.* 


8 Plato, Pheedon, p.66. Compare x Plato, Pheedon, p. 78. attvOeroy 
Plato, Philébus, p. 35, C-D. povoetdés, p. 80 B, contrasted with the 
t Plato, Pheedon, p. 70. tpla el6n Tis Wuxijs, Republic, p. 439. 
« Compare Pheedon, p. 94 C-H, with | In the abstract given by Alkinous of 
Republic, iv. pp. 439 C, 440 A, 441 H, | the Platonic doctrine,we read in cap. 24. 
442 C. OTL Tplwephs eoT yn WuX) KaTd Tas 
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Again, in the Pheedon, the soul is pronounced to be essentially 
uniform and incapable of change: as such, it is placed in 
antithesis with the body, which is perpetually changing: 
while we read, on the contrary, in the Symposion, that soul 
and body alike are in a constant and unremitting variation, 
neither one nor the other ever continuing in the same con- 
dition.¥ 

The difference which I have here noted shows how Plato 
modified his doctrine to suit the purpose of each 


Different 

doctrines of = 1 7 

doctrines of dialogue. The tripartite soul would have been found 
the soul. ; : : 
eso a, convenient in the Phedon, where the argument 
spe tree sm Tequired that soul and body should be as sharply 
mortal, or 


distinguished as possible. Assuming passion and 
appetite to be attributes belonging to the soul, as 
well as reason— Sokrates will not shake them off when he 
becomes divorced from the body. He believes and expects 
that the post-existence of the soul will be, as its pre-existence 
has been, a rational existence—a life of intellectual contem- 
plation and commerce with the eternal Ideas: in this there is 
no place for passion and appetite, which grow out of its con- 
junction with the body. The soul here represents Reason 
and Intellect, in commerce with their correlates, the objective 
Entia Rationis: the body represents passion and appetite as 
well as sense, in implication with their correlates, the objects 
of sensible perception.” Such is the doctrine of the Phedon; 
but Plato is not always consistent with himself on the point. 
His ancient as well as his modern commentators are not 
agreed, whether, when he vindicated the immortality of the 
soul, he meant to speak of the rational soul only, or of the 
aggregate soul with its three parts as above described. There 
are passages which countenance both suppositions.* Plato 


the rational 
soul alone. 


duvdpers, Kad KaTd Adyov TA mépy adTijs 
témots idlors Siaveveunra: iM cap. 25 
that the yux} is aodyOeros, adiaAvTos, 
aoKkedacros. 

y Plato, Phedon, pp. 79-80; Sym- 
posion, pp. 207-208. 

z This is the same antithesis as we 
read in Xenophon, ascribed to Cyrus in 
his dying address to his sons—6é &«pa- 
Tos Kat Kabapds vots—rTd &ppoy c@ua, 
Cyroped, vili. 7, 20. 





‘a Alkinous, Introduct. ¢. 25. 8 
Mey ovv al Aoyikal Yuxal aBdvaror brdp- 
Xovot Kata Toy kvdpa TodTOY, BeBaid= 
gar’ dy Tiss ei dS Kal af BAoyot, TodTO 
Tov aupicBnTOUMEvwr imdpxe. Galen 
considers Plato as affirming that the 
two inferior souls are mortal—Mepi réy 
THS Wuxijs NOG, 'T. iv. p. 773, Kiihn. 

This subject is handled in an in- 
structive Dissertation of K. F. Her- 
mann—De Partibus Anims Immorta- 
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seems to have leaned sometimes to the one view, sometimes 
to the other: besides which, the view taken in the Phedon is 
a third, different from both—viz.: That the two non-rational 
souls, the passionate and appetitive, are not recognised as 


existing. 


The philosopher (contends Sokrates) ought to rejoice when 


death comes to sever his soul altogether from his 
body: because he is, throughout all his life, strug- 
gling to sever himself from the passions, appetites, 
impulses and aspirations, which grow out of the 
body: and to withdraw himself from the perceptions 
of the corporeal senses, which teach no truth, and 


libus secundum Platonem—delivered 
at Gottingen in the winter Session, 
1850-1851. He inclines to the belief 
that Plato intended to represent only 
the rational soul as immortal, and the 
other two souls as mortal (p. 9). But 
the passages which he produces are 
quite sufficient to show, that Plato 
sometimes held one language, some- 
times the other; and that Galen, who 
wrote an express treatise (now lost) to 
prove that Plato was inconsistent with 
himself in respect to the soul, might 
have produced good reasons for his 
opinion. The ‘“‘inconstantia Platonis” 
(Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 12) must be ad- 
mitted here as on other matters. We 
must take the different arguments 
and doctrines of Plato as we find them 
in their respective places. Hermann (p. 
4) says about the commentators—“ De 
irrationali anima alii ancipites hese- 
runt, aliiclaris verbis mortalem pre- 
dicarunt: quumque Neoplatonice 
sects principes, Numenius et Plotinus, 
non modo brutorum, sed ne plantarum 
quidem, animas immortalitate privare 
ausi sunt,—mox insequentes in alia 
omnia digressi aut plane perire irra- 
tionales partes affirmarunt, aut media 
quadam vii ingressi, quamvis cor- 
porum fato exemptis, mortalitatem 
tamen et ipsi tribuérunt.” It appears 
that the divergence of opinion on this 
subject began as early as Xenokrates 
and Speusippus—see Olympiodorus, 
Scholiain Phedonem,§175. The large 
construction adopted by Numenius 
and Plotinus is completely borne out 
by a passage in the Phedon, p. 70 E. 

I must here remark that Hermann 
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The life and 
character of 
a philosopher 
is a constant 
struggle to 
emancipate 
his soul from 
his body. 
Death alone 
enables him 
to do this 
completely. 


does not note the full extent of discre- 
pancy between the Phedon and Plato’s 
other dialogues, consisting in this— 
That in the Phedon, Plato suppresses 
all mention of the two non-rational 
souls, the passionate and appetitive: 
insomuch that if we had only the 
Phedon remaining, we should not 
have known that he had ever affirmed 
the triple partition of the soul, or the 
co-existence of the three souls, 

I transcribe an interesting passage 
from M. Degérando, respecting the 
belief in different varieties of soul, 
and partial immortality. 

Degérando—Histoire Comparée des 
Systemes de Philosophie. Vol. i. p. 213. 

“ Les habitans du Thibet, du Groen- 
land, du nord de Amérique, admet- 
tent deux ames: les Caraibes en ad- 
mettent trois, dont une, disent-ils, celle 
qui habite dans la téte,remonte seule au 
paysdesaémes. Les habitansdu Groen- 
land croient d’ailleurs les ames des 
hommes semblables au principe de la 
vie des animaux : ils supposent que les 
divers individus peuvent changer 
d’ames entre eux pendant la vie, et qu’ 
apres la vie ces fmes exécutent de 
grands voyages, avec toutes sortes de 
fatigues et de périls. Les peuples du 
Canada se représentent Ies 4mes sous 
la forme d’ombres errantes: les Pata- 
gons, les habitans du Sud de I’Asie, 
croient entendre leurs voix dans1’écho; 
et les anciens Ramains eux-mémes 
n’etaient pas étrangers a cette opinion, 
Les Négres s’imaginent que la destinée 
de 1 4me aprés la vie est encore li€e & 
celle du corps, et fondent sur cette 
idée une foule de pratiques.” 
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lead only to deceit or confusion: He is constantly attempting 
to do what the body hinders him from doing completely—to 
prosecute pure mental contemplation, as the only way of 
arriving at truth: to look at essences or things in themselves, 
by means of his mind or soul in itself apart from the body. 
Until his mind be purified from all association with the body, 
it cannot be brought into contact with pure essence, nor can 
his aspirations for knowledge be satisfied.©. Hence his whole 
life is really a training or approximative practice for death, 
which alone will enable him to realise such aspirations.4 
Knowledge or wisdom is the only money in which he com- 
putes, and which he seeks to receive in payment.’ He is not 
courageous or temperate in the ordinary sense: for the cou- 
rageous man, while holding death to be a great evil, braves 
it from fear of greater evils—and the temperate man abstains 
from various pleasures, because they either shut him out 
from greater pleasures or entail upon him disease and poverty. 
The philosopher is courageous and temperate, but from a 
different motive: his philosophy purifies him from all these 
sensibilities, and makes him indifferent to all the pleasures 
and pains arising from the body: each of which, in proportion 
to its intensity, corrupts his perception of truth and falsehood, 
and misguides him in the search for wisdom or knowledge! 
While in the body, he feels imprisoned, unable to look for 
knowledge except through a narrow grating and by the de- 
ceptive media of sense. From this durance philosophy par- 
tially liberates him,—purifying his mind, like the Orphie or 
Dionysiac religious mysteries, from the contagion of body 8 
and sense: disengaging it, as far as may be during life, from 
sympathy with the body: and translating it out of the world 
of sense, uncertainty, and mere opinion, into the invisible 

> Plato, Phedon, p. 66 E. ei péa- 
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4 Plato, Pheedon, p. 64. Kwduvetovor 
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ato, Pheedon, pp. 69-83-84. 
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region of truth and knowledge. If such purification has been 
fully achieved, the mind of the philosopher is at the moment 
of death thoroughly severed from the body, and passes clean 
away by itself, into commerce with the intelligible Entities or 
realities. 

On the contrary, the soul or mind of the ordinary man, 
which has undergone no purification and remains 
in close implication with the body, cannot get com- 
pletely separated even at the moment of death, but 
remains encrusted and weighed down by bodily ac- 
companiments, so as to be unfit for those regions to 
which mind itself naturally belongs. Such impure 
minds or souls are the ghosts or shadows which 
haunt tombs; and which become visible, because 
they cling to the visible world, and hate the invisible." Not 
being fit for separate existence, they return in process of time 
into conjunction with fresh bodies, of different species of men 
or animals, according to the particular temperament which 
they carry away with them.' The souls of despots, or of 
violent and rapacious men, will pass into the bodies of wolves 
or kites: those of the gluttonous and drunkards, into asses 
and such-like animals. <A better fate will be reserved for 
the just and temperate men, who have been socially and 
politically virtuous, but simply by habit and disposition, 
without any philosophy or pure intellect: for their souls will 
pass into the bodies of other gentle and social animals, such 
as bees, ants, wasps, &c., or perhaps they may again return 
into the human form, and may become moderate men. It is 
the privilege only of him who has undergone the purifying 
influence of philosophy, and who has spent his life in trying 


Souls of the 
ordinary or 
unphilosoph- 
ical men pass 
after death 
into the bo- 
dies of diffe- 
rent animals. 
The philo- 
sopher alone 
is relieved 
from all com- 
munion with 
body. 


k Plato, Pheedon, p, 82 A. Ovkodv 


evdaioveoraro. Kal TovTwy €iot Kal eis 


h Plato, Phedon, p. 81. 3 5% Kal 


éxovca  To.atTn Wuxn Bapivera Te 
Kad €Akerar médw eis Toy dpatby Témoy, 
péBe Tod aedods Te Kal “Adov, Samep 
Adyera, wep) TA pyhuard Te Kad Tovs 
tdpovs KvAwdoumevn, mept & 5h Kal 
bpon kta wuxGy oKoTocidn pdcuara, 
ofa mapéxovTa ai To1adTa puxad eidwra, 
ai ph KabapGs amodv0cioa GAAd Tov 
dparod peréxovoa, did Kal dpavra.. 


i Plato, Pheedon, pp. 82-34. 
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to detach himself as much as possible from communion with 
the body—to be relieved after death from the obligation of 
fresh embodiment, that his soul may dwell by itself in a 
region akin to its own separate nature: passing out of the 
world of sense, of transient phenomena, and of mere opinion, 
into a distinct world where it will be in full presence of the 
eternal Ideas, essences, and truth; in companionship with 
the Gods, and far away from the miseries of humanity.! 

Such is the creed which Sokrates announces to his friends 
Specialprivi In the Pheedon, as supplying good reason for the 


lege claimed 


for philoso. Teadiness and satisfaction with which he welcomes 
phers in the 


Phedon apart death. It is upon the antithesis between soul (or 


from the vir- 


tuous men | mind) and body, that the main stress is laid. The 
philosophers. partnership between the two is represented as the 
radical cause of mischief: and the only true relief to the 
soul consists in breaking up the partnership altogether, so as 
to attain a distinct, disembodied, existence. Conformably to 
this doctrine, the line is chiefly drawn between the philo- 
sopher, and the multitude who are not philosophers—not 
between good and bad agents, when the good agents are not 
philosophers. This last distinction is indeed noticed, but is 
kept subordinate. The unphilosophical man of social good- 
ness is allowed to pass after death into the body of a bee, or 
an ant, instead of that of a kite or ass;™ but he does not attain 
the privilege of dissolving connection altogether with body. 
Moreover the distinction is one not easily traceable: since 
Sokrates" expressly remarks that the large majority of man- 
kind are middling persons, neither good nor bad in any 
marked degree. Philosophers stand in a category by them- 
selves: apart from the virtuouscitizens, as well asfrom the mid- 
dling and the vicious. Their appetites and ambition are indeed 
deadened, so that they agree with the virtuous in abstaining 
from injustice: but this is not their characteristic feature. 
Philosophy is asserted to impart to them a special purification, 
like that of the Orphic mysteries to the initiated: detaching 
1 ¥ 
84 Pieced ne 6 wae a a Plato, Crean eee 
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the soul from both the body and the world of sense, except in 
so far as is indispensable for purposes of life: replunging the 
soul, as much as possible, in the other world of intelligible 
essences, real forms or Ideas, which are its own natural kin- 
dred and antecedent companions. The process whereby this 
is accomplished is intellectual rather than ethical. It is the 
process of learning, or (in the sense of Sokrates) the revival 
in the mind of those essences or Ideas with which it had 
been familiar during its anterior and separate life: accom- 
panied by the total abstinence from all other pleasures and 
temptations.? Only by such love of learning, which is iden- 
tical with philosophy (¢Adcogov, piAopabic), is the mind 
rescued from the ignorance and illusions unavoidable in the 
world of sense. 

In thus explaining his own creed, Sokrates announces a 
full conviction that the soul or mind is immortal, 


Simmias and 


but he has not yet offered any proof of it: and Keres do 

Simmias as well as Kebés declare themselves to jrniity 
stand in need of proof. Both of them however are (ecu 
reluctant to obtrude upon him any doubts. An fies. 
opportunity is thus provided, that Sokrates may king br 

exhibit his undisturbed equanimity—hisunimpaired otea inte 
argumentative readiness—his keen anxiety not to eet ieee. 


tional debate. 


relax the grasp of a subject until he had brought it 
to a satisfactory close—without the least reference to his 
speedily approaching death. This last-mentioned anxiety is 
made manifest in a turn of the dialogue, remarkable both for 
dramatic pathos and for originality.” We are thus brought 
to the more explicit statement of those reasons upon which 
Sokrates relies. 


© Plato, Phedon, pp. 82-115.—Tas 
(jdovas) Tas mepl Td pavddvew eorod- 
dace, Ke. 

These doctrines, laid down by Plato 
in the Phedon, bear great analogy to 
the Sanskrit philosophy called San- 
khya, founded by Kapila, as expounded 
and criticised in the treatise of M. Bar- 
thélemy St. Hilaire (Mémoire sur le 
Sankhya, Paris, 1852, pp. 273-278)— 
and the other work, Du Bouddhisme, 
by the same author (Paris, 1855), pp. 





| 116-137, 187-194, &e. 


P Plato, Phedon, p. 89 B.C,—the 
remark made by Sokrates, when strok- 
ing down the head and handling the 
abundant hair of Pheedon, in allusion 
to the cutting off of all this hair, which 
would be among the acts of mourning 
performed by Phedon on the morrow, 
after the death of Sokrates: and the 
impressive turn given to this remark, 
in reference to the solution of the 
problem then in debate. 
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If the arguments whereby Sokrates proves the immortality 
Simmias ana OF the soul are neither forcible nor conclusive, not 


Kebés believe ; 1 1 1909 
Minnie fully satisfying even Simmias‘ to whom they are 


reo” addressed—the adverse arguments, upon the faith of 
pa which the doctrine was denied (as we know it to 
tiue—That have been by many philosophers of antiquity) can- 
totthar. not be said to be produced at all. Simmias and 
futed by S- Kebés are represented as Sokratic companions, 
ae partly Pythagoreans; desirous to find the doctrine 
true, yet ignorant of the proofs. Both of them are earnest 
believers in the pre-existence of the soul, and in the objective 
reality of Ideas or intelligible essences. Simmias however 
adopts in part the opinion, not very clearly explained, “That 
the soul is a harmony or mixture: ” which opinion Sokrates 
refutes, partly by some other arguments, partly by pointing 
out that it is inconsistent with the supposition of the soul as 
pre-existent to the body, and that Simmias must make his 
election between the two. Simmias elects without hesitation, 
in favour of the pre-existence: which he affirms to be demon- 
strable upon premisses or assumptions perfectly worthy of 
trust: while the alleged harmony is at best only a probable 
analogy, not certified by conclusive reasons." Kebés again, 
while admitting that the soul existed before its conjunction 
with the present body, and that it is sufficiently durable to 
last through conjunction with many different bodies—still 
expresses his apprehension that though durable, it is not 
eternal. Accordingly, no man can be sure that his present 
body is not the last with which his soul is destined to be 
linked ; so that immediately on his death, it will pass away 
into nothing. The opinion of Kebés is remarkable, inasmuch 
as it shows how constantly the metempsychosis, or transition 
of the soul from one body to another, was included in all the 
varieties of ancient speculation on this subject. 


4 Plato, Pheedon, p. 107 B. 


Phedon, p. 86. Lucretius as well as 
r Plato, Pheedon, p. 92. 


Plato impugns the doctrine, iii. 97. 

8 Plato, Phedon, pp. 86-95. kpacw Galen, a great admirer of Plato, 

ka) apuoviay, &. though not pretending to determine 
“Animam esse harmoniamcomplures | positively wherein the essence of the 

quidem statuerant, sed aliam alii, et | soul consists, maintains a doctrine sub- 

divers& ratione,” says Wyttenbach ad | stantially the same as what is here im- 
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Before replying to Simmias and Kebés,Sokrates is described 
as hesitating and reflecting for a long time. He then 
enters into a sketch oft his own intellectual history. 


Sokrates un- 
folds the in- 
teliectual 


2 . ch. 
How far the sketch as it stands depicts the real wanderings 
; : t 
Sokrates, or Plato himself, or a supposed mind not which is 
exactly coincident with either—we cannot be cer- passed. 


tain: the final stage however must belong to Plato himself. 
“ You compel me” (says Sokrates) “to discuss thoroughly 
the cause of generation and destruction." I will tell. Firstaoctrine 
you, if you like, my own successive impressions on ae 
these subjects. When young, I was amazingly herejected it. 
eager for that kind of knowledge, which people call the inves- 
tigation of Nature. I thought it matter of pride to know the 
causes of everything—through what everything is either ~ 
generated, or destroyed, or continues to exist. I puzzled 
myself much to discover first of all such matters as these— 
Is it a certain putrefaction of the Hot and the Cold in the 
system (as some say), which brings about the nourishment of 
animals? Is it the blood through which we think—or air, 
or fire? Or is it neither one nor the other, but the brain, which 
affords to us sensations of sight, hearing, and smell, out of 
which memory and opinion are generated: then, by a like 
process, knowledge is generated out of opinion and memory 
when permanently fixed?* I tried to understand destructions 
as well as generations, celestial as well as terrestrial phe- 
nomena. But I accomplished nothing, and ended by fancying 
myself utterly unfit for the enquiry. Nay—lI even lost all 
the knowledge of that which I had before believed myself to 
understand. For example—From what cause does a man 


literal translation. 


pugned—that it depends upon a cer- 
tain «pao.s of the elements and pro- 
perties in the bodily organism—Tlep} 
Tov THS Wuxis Neary, vol. iv. pp. 774- 
475, 779-782, ed. Kiihn. He com- 
plains much of the unsatisfactory ex- 
planations of Plato on this point. 

t Plato, Phedon, pp. 90-102. 

The following abstract is intended 
only to exhibit the train of thought and 
argument pursued by Sokrates; not 
adhering to the exact words, nor even 
preserving the interlocutory form. I 
could not have provided room for a 





4 Plato, Phedon, p. 96. Od pavaov 
mparypa (nreis: bAws yap det wep) yevé- 
cews kal pOopais thy aitlay Siampary- 
paretoasba. eyw ovv aol Slept, edy 
Botan, Td ye Cua 7dOn, &e. 

x Plato, Phedon, p. 96 B. ek 5¢€ 
pvhpns Kal 5d&ns, AaBovons Td jpewery, 
Kara TadTa ylyverOa emorhunv. 

This is the same distinction between 
déta and émorhun, as that which 
Sokrates gives in the Menon, though 
not with full confidence (Menon, pp. 
97-98). See supra, chap. xx. p. 23. 
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grow? At first, I had looked upon this as evident—that it 
was through eating and drinking; flesh being thereby added 
to his flesh, bone to his bone, &c. So too, when a tall and a 
short man were standing together, it appeared to me that the 
former was taller than the latter by the head—that ten were 
more than eight because two were added to them’—that 
a rod of two cubits was greater than a rod of one cubit,- 
because it projected beyond it by a half. Now—I am satis- 
fied that I do not know the cause of any of these matters. 
I cannot explain why, when one is added to one, such addition 
makes them two; since in their separated state each was one. 
In this case, it is approximation or conjunction which is said 
to make the two: in another case, the opposite cause, disjwne- 
“ tion, is said also to make two—when one body is bisected.? 
How two opposite causes can produce the same effect—and 
how either conjunction or disjunction can produce two, where 
there were not two before—I do not understand. In fact, I 
could not explain to myself, by this method of research, the 
generation, or destruction, or existence, of anything; and I 
looked out for some other method. 

“It was at this time that I heard a man reading out of 
Second doc- a book, which he told me was the work of Anaxa- 


trine. Hopes a . . 
raised by the goras, the affirmation that Nous (Reason, Intelli- 


ae gence) was the regulator and cause of all things. I 
felt great satisfaction in this cause; and I was convinced, 
that if such were the fact, Reason would ordain everything 
for the best: so that if I wanted to find out the cause of any 
generation, or destruction, or existence, I had only to enquire 
in what manner it was best that such generation or destruc- 
tion should take place. Thus a man was only required to 
know, both respecting himself and respecting other things, 
what was the best: which knowledge, however, implied that 
he must also know what was worse—the knowledge of the 
one and of the other going together.* I thought I had thus 
y Plato, Pheedon, p. 96 HE. rad er * Plato, Pheedon, p. 97 B. 
ye TovTwy evapyerrepa, To deka pou a Plato, Phedon, p. 97 D. ei ody 
e5dKcet Tay ber ws tAclova elvat, dia 7 Ts BovAeTa thy aitlay evpeiy meph 
do adrots mpoocivat, kal Td dianxv Tod | ExaoTov, brn ylyvera 7) amdrAduTAU i) 
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found a master quite to my taste, who would tell me, first 
whether the earth was a disk or a sphere, and would proceed 
to explain the cause and the necessity why it must be so, by 
showing me how such arrangement was the best: next, if he 
said that the earth was in the centre, would proceed to show 
that it was best that the earth should be in the centre. 
Respecting the Sun, Moon, and Stars, I expected to hear the 
like explanation of their movements, rotations, and other 
phenomena: that is, how it was better that each should do 
and suffer exactly what the facts show. I never imagined 
that Anaxagoras, while affirming that they were regulated by 
Reason, would put upon them any other cause than this— 
that it was best for them to be exactly as they are, I pre- 
sumed that, when giving account of the cause, both of each 
severally and all collectively, he would do it by setting forth 
what was best for each severally and for all in common. 
Such was my hope, and I would not have sold it for a large 
price.” I took up eagerly the book of Anaxagoras, and read 
it as quickly as I could, that I might at once come to the 
knowledge of the better and worse. 

“Great indeed was my disappointment when, as I pro- 


ceeded with the perusal, I discovered that the pisappoint- 
. ment because 
author never employed Reason at all, nor assigned Anaxagoras 
i id not tollow 
any causes calculated to regulate things generally : out the op- 
A z A ; imistic prin- 
that the causes which he indicated were, air, ether, ciple into de- 
. ALL, 18- 
water, and many other strange agencies. The case tinction be- 
5 tween causes 
seemed to me the same as if any one, while an- efficient and 
causes co- 
efficient. 


nouncing that Sokrates acts in all circumstances by 
reason, should next attempt to assign the causes of each of 
my proceedings severally :° As if he affirmed, for example, 


étiwiv madoxew 7) moe: ex 5€ 5) Tod | Tdx1oTa ecldelyy Td BeATiOV Kal Td 
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QuT av. 
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that the cause why I am now sitting here is, that my body is 
composed of bones and ligaments—that my bones are hard, 
and are held apart by commissures, and my ligaments such 
as to contract and relax, clothing the bones along with the 
flesh and the skin which keeps them together—that when the 
bones are lifted up at their points of junction, the contraction 
and relaxation of the ligaments makes me able to bend my 
limbs—and that this is the reason why I am now seated here 
in my present crumpled attitude: Oragain—as if, concerning 
the fact of my present conversation with you, he were to 
point to other causes of a like character—varieties of speech, 
air, and hearing, with numerous other similar facts—omitting 
all the while to notice the true causes, viz.,.—That inasmuch 
as the Athenians have deemed it best to condemn me, for 
that reason I too have deemed it best and most righteous to 
remain sitting here and to undergo the sentence which they 
impose. For, by the Dog, these bones and ligaments would 
have been long ago carried away to Thebes or Megara, by 
my judgment of what is best—if I had not deemed it more 
righteous and honourable to stay and affront my imposed 
sentence, rather than to run away. It is altogether absurd 
to call such agencies by the name of eauses. Certainly, if a 
man affirms that unless I possessed such joints and ligaments 
and other members as now belong to me, I should not be 
able to execute what I have determined on, he will state no 
more than the truth. But to say that these are the causes 
why I, a rational agent, do what I am now doing, instead of 
saying that I do it from my choice of what is best—this 
would be great carelessness of speech: implying that a man 
cannot see the distinction between that which is the cause in 
reality, and that without which the cause can never be a 
cause.’ It is this last which most men, groping as it were in 


4 Plato, Pheedon, p.98 EH. aueajoas 
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the dark, call by a wrong name, as if it were itself the cause. 
Thus one man affirms that the earth is kept stationary in its 
place by the rotation of the heaven around it: another con- 
tends that the air underneath supports the earth, like a 
pedestal sustaining a broad kneading-trough: but none of 
them ever look out for a force such as this—That all these 
things now occupy that position which it is best that they 
should occupy. These enquirers set no great value upon 
this last-mentioned force, believing that they can find some 
other Atlas stronger, more everlasting, and more capable of 
holding all things together: they think that the Good and 
the Becoming have no power of binding or holding together 
anything. 

“Now, it is this sort of cause which I would gladly put 
myself under any one’s teaching to learn. But TI gy ites 
could neither find any teacher, nor make any way (oudneither 


trace out the 


by myself. Having failed in this quarter, I took optimistic 


principle for 


the second best course, and struck into a new path 9nsce 
in search of causes.£ Fatigued with studying objects (iver ae 


through my eyes and perceptions of sense, I looked Wyanrae 


and embraced 


out for images or reflections of them, and turned my fine avout 


attention to words or discourses. This comparison “" 
is indeed not altogether suitable: for I do not admit that he 
who investigates things through general words, has recourse 
to images, more than he who investigates sensible facts: but 
such, at all events, was the turn which my mind took. Lay- 
ing down such general assumption or hypothesis as I con- 
sidered to be the strongest, I accepted as truth whatever 
squared with it, respecting cause as well as all other matters. 
In this way I came upon the investigation of another sort of 
cause.® 

“J now assumed the separate and real existence of Ideas 
by themselves—The Good in itself or the Self-Good, Self- 


f Plato, Phedon, p.99 D. émeid) | ody G cixd(w, tpdwov twa ovK ouev® 
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Beautiful, Great, and all such others. Look what follows 
He nowas- next upon this assumption. If anything else be 
separate ex- beautiful, besides the Self-Beautiful, that other 
ideas. ‘These thing can only be beautiful because it partakes of 
causes why The Self-Beautiful: and the same with regard to 
anjets mani other similar Ideas. This is the only cause that I can 
attributes. accept: I do not understand those other ingenious 
causes which I hear mentioned. When any one tells me that 
a thing is beautiful because it has a showy colour or figure, I 
pay no attention to him, but adhere simply to my own affirma- 
tion, that nothing else causes it to be beautiful, except the 
presence or participation of the Self-Beautiful. In what way 
such participation may take place, I cannot positively deter- 
mine. But I feel confident in affirming that it does take 
place: that things which are beautiful, become so by par- 
taking in the Self-Beautiful; things which are great or little, 
by partaking in Greatness or Littleness. If I am told that 
one man is taller than another by the head, and that this 
other is shorter than the first by the very same (by the head), 
I should not admit the proposition, but should repeat em- 
phatically my own creed,—That whatever is greater than 
another is greater by nothing else except by Greatness and 
through Greatness—-whatever is less than another is less only 
by Littleness and through Littleness. For I should fear to 
be entangled in a contradiction, if I affirmed that the greater 
man was greater and the lesser man less by the head—First, 
in saying that the greater was greater and that the lesser 
was less, by the very same—Next, in saying that the greater 
man was greater by the head, which is itself small: it being 
absurd to maintain that a man is great by something small. 
Again, I should not say that ten is more than eight by two, 
and that this was the cause of its excess:! my doctrine is, 


i Plato, Pheedon, p. 100 ©. od rolvuy 
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that ten is more than eight by Multitude and through Multi- 
tude: so the rod of two cubits is greater than that of one, 
not by half, but by Greatness. Again, when One is placed 
alongside of One,—or when one is bisected—I should take 
care not to affirm, that in the first case the juxtaposition, in 
the last case the bisection, was the cause why it became two.™ 
I proclaim loudly that I know no other cause for its becoming 
two except participation in the essence of the Dyad. What 
is to become two, must partake of the Dyad: what is to be- 
come one, of the Monad. I leave to wiser men than me 
these juxtapositions and bisections and other such refine- 
ments: I remain entrenched within the safe ground of my 
own assumption or hypothesis (the reality of these intelligible 
and eternal Ideas). 

“Suppose however that any one impugned this hypothesis 
itself? I should make no reply to him until I had 
followed out fully the consequences of it: in order 
to ascertain whether they were consistent with, or 
contradictory to, each other. JI should, when the 
proper time came, defend the hypothesis by itself, 
assuming some other hypothesis yet more universal, 
such as appeared to me best, until I came to some- 
thing fully sufficient. But I would not permit myself to con- 
found together the discussion of the hypothesis itself, and the 
discussion of its consequences." This is a method which can- 
not lead to truth: though it is much practised by litigious 
disputants, who care little about truth, and pride themselves 
upon their ingenuity when they throw all things into con- 
fusion,” — 


Procedure of 
Sokrates if 
his hypothe- 
sis were im- 
pugned. He 
insists upon 
keeping apart 
the discussion 
of the hypo- 
thesis and 
the discussion 
of its conse- 
quences. 


The exposition here given 
tellectual tentatives (whether 


m Plato, Phedon, p. 1o1 C. rf dai; 
én évds mpoorebevtos, Thy mpdcdeow 
aitlay Tov dv0 yevérOat, 1) Siacx.obevTos 
Thy oxtow, ok evAaBoio by r€éyew, Kal 
peéya by Bowns brt obk oloba BAAwS Tws 
éxactov yiryvouevoy th petarxdy ris 
idias ovolas éxdorov ob by metarxh” 
kal ev rovros ove exes YAAnY Tid 
aittay rod S00 yeverOar GAN } thy ris 
duados peracxerw, Ke. 


by Sokrates of successive in- 
of Sokrates or Plato, or partly 


. Plato, Phedon, p. tor E.  éreid 
BE exelyns avths (Tis brodecews) Féor 
ge diddva Adyov, eoaitws by bidolns, 
BAAnv ab brd0eow broleuevos, } Tis TAY 
tywbev BedAtiotn patvorro- kal Gua ovk 
by pipow, domep of avtiroyixol, mepl Te 
Ths apxns Siareyduevos wal trav et 
avris émopevwy, elmep Botdowd tt THY 
bytwy ebpety ; 
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one, partly the other), and the reasoning embodied therein, 
Exnositionor 18 Tepresented as welcomed with emphatic assent 
xposition of i < b i 

etree and approbation by all his fellow-dialogists.° It 
hearers. Re- deserves attention on many grounds. It illus- 


marks upon 

= trates instructively some of the speculative points 
of view, and speculative transitions, suggesting themselves 
to an inquisitive intellect of that day. 

If we are to take that which precedes as a description of 
The phil. the philosophical changes of Plato himself, it differs 
Senaein materially from Aristotle: for no allusion is here 
feneiecen made to the intercourse of Plato with Kratylus and 
Geen tog Other advocates of the doctrines of Herakleitus: 

which intercourse is mentioned by Aristotle? as 
having greatly influenced the early speculations of Plato. 
Sokrates describes three different phases of his (or Plato’s) 
speculative point of view: all turning upon different con- 
ceptions of what constituted a true Cause. His first belief 
on the subject was, that which he entertained before he 
entered on physical and physiological investigations. It 
seemed natural to him that eating and drinking should be 
the cause why a young man grew taller: new bone and new 
flesh was added out of the food. So again, when a tall man 
appeared standing near to a short man, the former was tall 
by the head, or because of the head: ten were more than 
eight, because two were added on: the measure of two cubits 
was greater than that of one cubit, because it stretched be- 
yond by one half. When one object was added on to another, 
the addition was the cause why they became two: when one 
object was bisected, this bisection was the cause why the one 
became two. 

This was his first conception of a true Cause, which for the 
time thoroughly satisfied him. But when he came to in- 
vestigate physiology, he could not follow out the same con- 
ception of Cause, so as to apply it to more novel and 
complicated problems; and he became dissatisfied with it 
altogether, even in regard to questions on which he had 


views as toa 
true cause. 


° Plato, Pheedon, p. 102 A. Such | the intervention of Echekrates. 
approbation is peculiarly signified by P Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 987, a. 32. 
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before been convinced. New difficulties suggested themselves 
to him. How can the two objects, which when separate 
were each one, be made two, by the fact that they are 
brought together? What alteration has happened in their 
nature? Then again, how can the very same fact, the change 
from one to two, be produced by two causes perfectly con- 
trary to each other—in the first case, by juxtaposition—in 
the last case, by bisection ? 4 

That which is interesting here to note, is the sort of Cause 
which first gave satisfaction to the speculative mind 5, iromeana 
of Sokrates. In the instance of the growing youth, ‘ficulties of 
he notes two distinct facts, the earliest of which is [avs tnt 
(assuming certain other facts as accompanying con- "™ 
ditions) the cause of the latest. But in most of the other 
instances, the fact is one which does not admit of explanation. 
Comparisons of eight men with ten men, of a yard with half 
a yard, of a tall man with a short man, are mental apprecia- 
tions, beliefs, affirmations, not capable of being further ex- 
plained or accounted for: if any one disputes your affirma- 
tion, you prove it to him, by placing him in a situation to 
make the comparison for himself, or to go through the com- 
putation which establishes the truth of what you affirm. It 
is not the juxtaposition of eight men which makes them to 
be eight (they were so just as much when separated by ever 
so wide an interval): though it may dispose or enable the 
spectator to count them as eight. We may count the yard 
measure (whether actually bisected or not), either as one 
yard, or as two half yards, or as three feet, or thirty-six inches. 
Whether it be one, or two, or three, depends upon the sub- 
stantive which we choose to attach to the numeral, or upon 
the comparison which we make (the unit which we select) 
on the particular occasion. 

With this description of Cause Sokrates grew dissatisfied 
when he extended his enquiries into physical and _rxpectations 


entertained 


j ical problems. Is it the blood, or air, or by Sokrates 
physiolog problems s it : : by Sokrates 


fire, whereby we think? and such like questions, tise of Anax- 


4 Sextus Empiricus embodies this | ties which he startsagainst the Dogma- 
argument of Plato among the difficul- | tists, adv. Mathematicos, x. 8. 302-308. 
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agoras. His Such enquiries—into the physical conditions of mem- 
sappoint- 5 5 
ment. His tal phenomena—did really admit of some answer, 


distinction 


between affirmative, or negative. But Sokrates does not tell 
co-efficients. us how he proceeded in seeking for an answer: he 
only says that he failed so completely, as even to be disabused 
of his supposed antecedent knowledge. He was in this per- 
plexity when he first heard of the doctrine of Anaxagoras. 
“ Nous or Reason is the regulator and the cause of all things.” 
Sokrates interpreted this to mean (what it does not appear 
that Anaxagoras intended to assert)’ that the Kosmos was an 
animal or person® having mind or Reason analogous to his 
own: that this Reason was an agent invested with full power 
and perpetually operative, so as to regulate in the best manner 
all the phenomena of the Kosmos; and that the general cause 
to be assigned for everything was one and the same—“ It 
is best thus ” requiring that in each particular case you should 
show how it was for the best. Sokrates took the type of 
Reason from his own volition and movements; supposing 
that all the agencies m the Kosmos were stimulated or 
checked by cosmical Reason for her purposes, as he himself 
put in motion his own bodily members. This conception of 
Cause, borrowed from the analogy of his own rational volition, 
appeared to Socrates very captivating, though it had not been 
his own first conception. But he found that Anaxagoras, 
though proclaiming the doctrine as a principium or initiatory 
influence, did not make applications of it in detail: but as- 
signed as causes, in most of the particular cases, those agencies 
which Sokrates considered to be subordinate and instru- 
mental, as his own muscles were to his own volition. So- 
krates will not allow such agencies to be called Causes: he 
says that they are only co-efficients indispensable to the 
efficacy of the single and exclusive Cause—Reason. But he 
tells us himself that most enquirers considered them as Causes; 
and that Anaxagoras himself produced them as such. More- 
over we shall see Plato himself in the Timeus, while he re- 
peats this same distinction between Causes Efficient and 
r Thave given (in chap. i.p. 55 seq.) | of Anaxagoras. 


an abridgment and explanation of ® Plato, Timeus, p. 30D. réyde roy 
what seems to have been the doctrine | kécpov, (@ov tupuxov evvovv re, &e. 
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Causes co-efficient—yet treats these latter as Causes also, 
though inferior in regularity and precision to the Demiurgic 


Nous.‘ 


In truth, the complaint which Sokrates here raises against 


Anaxagoras—that he assigned celestial Rotation as 
the cause of phenomena, in place of a quasi-human 
Reason—is just the same as that which Aristophanes 
in the Clouds advances against Sokrates himself." 


* Plato, Timzeus, p. 46 C-D. atria— 
évvattia—tuuueraltia. He says that 
most persons considered the fuvalria as 
atria. And he himself registers them 
as such (Timeus, p. 68 E). He there 
distinguishes the atria and tvvaitia as 
two different sorts of atria, the divine 
and the necessary, in a remarkable 
passage: where he tells us that we 
ought to study the divine causes, with 
a view to the happiness of life, as far as 
our nature permits—and the necessary 
causes for the sake of the divine; for 
that we cannot in any way apprehend 
or understand,or get sight of the divine 
causes alone, without the necessary 
causes along with them (69 A). 

In Timzus, pp. 47-48, we find again 
yoos and ayvdyk«n, noted as two distinct 
sorts of causes co-operating to produce 
thefourelements. [tis farther remark- 
able that Necessity is described as 
“the wandering or irregular descrip- 
tion of Cause”—rd tis mAavwpevns 
eldos aittas. Wros and ’Avdyn are, 
joined es scaperating Tin Symposion, 

Bit ) Loy B. 

Pr Aaieipha: Nubes, 379-815. 
Aivos BactAever, Toy AL ékeAndakds. 
We find Proklus making this same 
complaint against Aristotle, “that he 
deserted theological principia, and in- 
dulged too much in physical reason- 
ings”—rév piv OceoroyiKndy apxav 
apirtduevos, Tots b& dvaiKors Adyors 
mépa Tov déovros evdiatpiBov (Proklus 
ad Timzeum, ii. 90 E, p. 212, Schneider). 
Pascal also expresses the like dis- 
pleasure against the Cartesian theory 
of the vortices. Descartes recognised 
God as having originally established 
rotatory motion among the atoms, 
together with an equal, unvarying 
quantity of motion: these two points 
being granted, Descartes considered 
that all cosmical facts and pheno- 
mena might be deduced from them. 


VOL, II. 





Sokrates im- 
putes to An- 
axagoras the 
mistake of 
substituting 
physical 
agencies in 
place of men- 


“Sur la philosophie de Descartes, 
Pascal était de son sentiment sur 
Yautomate; et n’en était point sur la 
matiére subtile, dont il se moquait fort. 
Mais il ne pouvait souffrir sa maniére 
d’expliquer la formation de toutes 
choses; etildisait tres souvent,—Je ne 
puis pardonnera’ Descartes: il youdrait 
bien,dans toute sa philosophie, pouvoir 
se passer de Dieu: mais il n’a pu s’em- 
pécher de lui accorder une chiquenaude 
pour mettre le monde en mouvement : 
apres cela, il n’a que faire de Dieu.” 
(Pascal, Pensées, ch. xi. p. 237, edition 
de Louandre, citation from Mademoi- 
selle Périer, Paris, 1854. 

Again, LordMonboddo,in hisAncient 
Metaphysics (bk. ii. ch.19, p. 276),cites 
these remarks of Platoand Aristotle on 
the deficiencies of Anaxagoras, and ex- 
presses the like censurechimselfagainst 
the cosmical theories of Newton :— 
“Sir Isaac puts me in mind of an 
ancient philosopher Anaxagoras, who 
maintained, as Sir Isaac does, that 
mind was the cause of all things; but 
when he came to explain the particular 
phenomena of nature,insteadofhaving 
recourse to mind, employed airs and 
ethers, subtle spirits and fluids, and I 
know not what—in short, anything 
rather than mind: a cause which he 
admitted to exist in the universe; but 
rather than employ it, had recourse to 
imaginary causes, of the existence of 
which he could give no proof. The 
Tragic poets of old, when they could 
not otherwise untie the knot of their 
fable, brought down a god ina machine, 
who solved all difficulties: but such 
philosophers as Anaxagoras will not, 
even when they cannot do better, 
employ mind or divinity. Our philo- 
sophers, since Sir Isaac’s time, have 

one on in the same track, and still, 
I think, farther.” 

Lord Monboddo speaks with still 


N 
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tal. This is 
the same 
which Aris- 
tophanes and 
others im- 
puted to So- 
krates. 


The comic poet accuses Sokrates of displacing Zeus 
to make room for Dinos or Rotation. According 
to the popular religious belief, all or most of the 
agencies in Nature were personified, or supposed to 
be carried on by persons—Gods, Goddesses, Demons, Nymphs, 
&c., which army of independent agents were conceived, by 
some thinkers, as more or less systematised and consolidated 
under the central authority of the Kosmos itself. The causes 
of natural phenomena, especially of the grand and terrible 
phenomena, were supposed agents, conceived after the model 
of man, and assumed to be endowed with volition, force, affec- 
tions, antipathies, &c.: some of them visible, such as Helios, 
Seléné, the Stars; others generally invisible, though showing 
themselves whenever it specially pleased them.* Sokrates, 
as we see by the Platonic Apology, was believed by his 
countrymen to deny these animated agencies, and to sub- 
stitute instead of them inanimate forces, not put in motion 
by the quasi-human attributes of reason, feeling and volition. 
The Sokrates in the Platonic Phedon, taken at this second 
stage of his speculative wanderings, not only disclaims such a 
doctrine, but protests against it. He recognises no cause 
except a Nous or Reason borrowed by analogy from that of 
which he was conscious within himself, choosing what was best 
for himself in every special situation.Y He tells us however 


greater asperity about the Cartesian 
theory, making a remark on it similar 
to what has been above cited from 
Pascal. (See his Dissertation on the 
Newtonian Philosophy, Appendix to 
Ancient Metaphysics, pp. 498-499.) 

* Plato, Timeus, p. 41 A. mavres 
Boor Te wepimoAova: pavepas Kal boo 
galvovra Kal doov dy eeAwar Oeol, &e. 

y What Sokrates understands by the 
theory of Anaxagoras, is evident from 
his language—Pheedon, pp.98-99. He 
understands an indwelling cosmical 
ReasonorIntelligence,deliberatingand 
choosing, in each particular conjecture, 
what was best for the Kosmos; just as 
his own (Sokrates) Reason deliberated 
and chose what was best for him(77 rod 
Beatiorov aipéoer), in consequence of 
the previous determination of the A the- 
nians to condemn and punish him. 

This point deserves attention, be- 








cause it is altogether different from 
Aristotle’s conception of Nous or Rea- 
son in the Kosmos: in which he recog- 
nises no consciousness, no deliberation, 
no choice, no reference to any special 
situation ; but a constant, instinctive, 
undeliberating, movement towards 
Good as a determining End—‘.e. to- 
wards the reproduction and perpetua- 
tion of regular Forms. 

Hegel, in his Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie (Part i. pp. 355, 368-309, 2nd 
edit.), has given very instructive re- 
marks in the spirit of the Aristotelian 
Realism, both upon the principle an- 
nounced by Anaxagoras, and upon the 
manner in which Anaxagoras is criti- 
cised by Sokrates in the Platonic Phe- 
don. Hegel observes :— 

“ Along with this principle (that of 
Anaxagoras) there comes in the recog- 
nition of an Intelligence, or of a self- 
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that most of the contemporary philosophers dissented from 
this point of view. To them, such inanimate agencies were 
the sole and real causes, in one or other of which they found 
what they thought a satisfactory explanation. 

It is however singular, that Sokrates, after he has extolled 
Anaxagoras for enunciating a grand general cause, Thesupposed 
and has blamed him only for not making application nce 
of it in detail, proceeds to state that neither he him- ee 
self, nor any one else within his knowledge, could find 


carried out, 
lane him- 
. és self, or any 
the way of applying it,any more than Anaxagoras had rene 
Oo genera 
ords, and 
do better. The facts before Sokrates could not be adopts 5 
reconciled, by any way that he could devise, with ideas. 
his assumed principle of rational directing force, or constant 
optimistic purpose, inherent in the Kosmos. Accordingly he 
abandoned this track, and entered upon another: seeking a 
different sort of cause (rij¢ airiac rb cidoc), not by contem- 


either by So- 
done. If Anaxagoras had failed, no one else could 

adopts the 
plation of things, but by propositions and ratiocinative dis- 


determining agency—which was 
wanting before. Herein we are not 
to imagine thought, subjectively con- 
sidered: when thought is spoken of, we 
are apt to revert to thought as it passes 
in our consciousness: but here, on the 
contrary, what is meant is, the Idea, 
considered altogether objectively, or 
Intelligence as an effective agent: 
(N.B. Intellectum, or Cogitatum—not 
Intellectio, or Cogitatio, which would 
mean the conscious process—see this 
distinction illustrated by Trendelen- 
burg ad Aristot. De Anima, i. 2, 5, p. 
219; also Marbach, Gesch. der Phi- 
losop. 8. 54, 99 not. 2) as we say, that 
there is reason in the world,—or as we 
speak of Genera in nature, which are 
the Universal. The Genus Animal is 
the essential of the Dog—it is the 
Dog himself: the laws of Nature are 
her immanent Essence. Nature is not 
formed from without, as men construct 
a table: the table isindeed constructed 


intelligently, but by an Intelligence | 


extraneous to this wooden material. 
It is this extraneous form which we 
are apt to think of as representing In- 
telligence, when we hear it talked of: 
but what is really meant is, the Uni- 
versal—the immanent nature of the 
object itself. The Nods is not a think- 
ing Being without, which has arranged 





the world: by such an interpretation 
the Idea of Anaxagoras would be quite 
perverted and deprived of all philoso- 
phical value. For to suppose an indi- 
vidual, particular Something without, 
is to descend into the region of phan- 
tasms and its dualism: what is called 
a thinking Being, is not an Idea, but a 
Subject. Nevertheless, what is really 
and truly Universal is not for that 
reason Abstract: itscharacteristic pro- 
perty, qua Universal, is to determine in 
itself, by itself, and for itself, the par- 
ticular accompaniments. While it car- 
ries on this process of change, it main- 
tains itself at the same time as the 
Universal, always the same; this is a 
portion of its self-determining effi- 
ciency.”—What Hegel here adverts to 
seems identical with that which Dr. 
Henry More calls an Emanative 
Cause. (Immortality of the Soul, ch. 
vi. p. 18) “the notion of a thing pos- 
sible. An Emanative Effect is co- 
existent with the very substance of 
that which is said to be the Cause 
thereof. That which emanes, if I 
may so speak, is the same in reality 
with its Emanative Cause.” 
Respecting the criticism of Sokrates 
upon Anaxagoras, Hegel has farther 
acute remarks which are too long to 


cite (p. 368 seq.) 
N 2 
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course. He now assumed as a principle an universal axiom 
or proposition, from which he proceeds to deduce conse- 
quences. The principle thus laid down is, That there exist 
substantial Ideas—universal Entia. Hach of these Ideas 
communicates or imparts its own nature to the particulars 
which bear the same name: and such communion or partici- 
pation is the cause why they are what they are. The cause 
why various objects are beautiful or great, is, because they 
partake of the Self-Beautiful or the Self-Great: the cause 
why they are two or three, is, because they partake of the 
Dyad or the Triad. 

Here then we have a third stage or variety of belief, in the 
speculative mind of Sokrates, respecting Causes. 
The self-existent Ideas (“ propria Platonis supel- 
lex,” to use the words of Seneca’) are postulated as 
Causes: and in this belief Sokrates at last finds satis- 
faction. But these Causative Ideas, or Ideal Causes, 
though satisfactory to Plato, were accepted by 
scarcely any one else. They were transformed— 
seemingly even by Plato himself before his death, into Ideal 
Numbers, products of the One implicated with Great and 
Little or the undefined Dyad—and still farther transformed 
by his successors Speusippus and Xenokrates: they were im- 
pugned in every way, and emphatically rejected, by Aristotle. 

The foregoing picture given by Sokrates of the wanderings 


Vague and 
dissentient 
meanings at- 
tached to the 
word Cause. 
That is a 
cause, to each 
man, which 
gives satisfac- 
tion to his 
inquisitive 
feelings. 


z Seneca, Epistol. 

About this disposition, manifested 
by many philosophers, and in a parti- 
cular manner by Plato, to ‘* embrace 
logical phantoms as real causes,” I 
transcribe a good passage from Male- 
branche, 

“ Je me sens encore extrémement 
porté a dire que cette colonne est dure 
par sa nature; ou bien que les petits 
liens dont sont composés les corps 
durs, sont des atémes, dont les parties 
ne se peuvent diviser, comme étant les 
parties essentielles et dernitres des 
corps—et qui sont essentiellement cro- 
chues ou branchues. 

“ Mais je reconnois franchement, que 
ce n’est point expliquer la difficulte ; 
et que, quittant les préoccupations et 
jes illusions de mes sens, j’aurais tort 


de recourir & une forme abstraite, et d’ | 





| embrasser un fantéme de logique pour 


la cause que je cherche. Je veux dire, 
que j’aurois tort de concevoir, comme 
quelque chose de réel et de distinct, 
Vidée vague de nature et d’ essence, 
rey n’ exprime que ce que l’on sait: et 

e prendre ainsi une forme abstraite 
et universelle, comme une cause phy- 
sique d’un effet tres réel. Caril ya 
deux choses dont je ne saurais trop 
défier. La premiére est, l’impression 
de mes sens: et l’autre est, la facilité 
que j’ai de prendre les natures ab- 
straites et les idées générales de logique, 
pour celles qui sont réelles et particu- 
litres: et je me souviens d’avoir été 
plusieurs fois séduit par ces deux prin- 
cipes d’erreur.” (Malebranche—Re- 
cherche de la Vérité, vol. iii, 1. vi.ch.8, 
p- 245, ed, 1772.) 
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of his mind (ra¢ gude wAdvac) in search of Causes, is inter- 
esting, not only in reference to the Platonic age, but also to 
the process of speculation generally. Almost every one talks 
of a Cause as a word of the clearest meaning, familiar and 
understood by all hearers. There are many who represent 
the Idea of Cause as simple, intuitive, self-originated, uni- 
versal; one and the same in all minds. These philosophers 
consider the maxim—that every phenomenon must have a 
Cause—as self-evident, known @ prior? apart from experience: 
as something which no one can help believing as soon as it is 
stated to him. The gropings of Sokrates are among the 
numerous facts which go to refute such a theory: or at least 
to show in what sense alone it can be partially admitted. 
There is no fixed, positive, universal Idea, corresponding to 
the word Cause. There is a wide divergence, as to the 
question what a cause really is, between different ages of the 
same man (exemplified in the case of Sokrates): much more 
between different philosophers at one time and another. Plato 
complains of Anaxagoras and other philosophers for assigning 
as Causes that which did not truly deserve the name: Ari- 
stotle also blames the defective conceptions of his predecessors 
(Plato included) on the same subject. If there be an intui- 
tive idea corresponding to the word Cause, it must be a 
different intuition in Plato and Aristotle—in Plato himself 


a Dugald Stewart, Elem. Philos. 
Hum. Mind, vol. i. ch. 1, sect. 2, pp. 


98-99, ed. Hamilton, also note® same | 


volume. 

“ Several modern philosophers(espe- 
cially Dr. Reid, On the Intell. Powers) 
have been at pains to illustrate that 
law of our nature which leads us to 
refer every change we perceive in the 
universe to the operation of an effi- 
cient cause. This reference is not the 
result of reasoning, but necessarily 
accompanies the perception, so as to 
render it impossible for us to see the 
change, without feeling a conviction 
of the operation of some cause by which 
it is produced; much in the same man- 
ner in which we find it impossible to 
conceive a sensation, without being 
impressed with a beliefof the existence 
of asentient being. Hence I conceive 





it is that when we see two events con- 
stantly conjoined, we are led to asso- 
ciate the idea of causation or efficiency 
with the former, and to refer it to that 
power or energy by which the change 
is produced; in consequence of which 
association we come to consider philo- 
sophy as the knowledge of efficient 
causes, and lose sight of the operation 
of mind in producing the phenomena 
of nature. It is by an association 
somewhat similar that we connect our 
sensations of colour with the primary 
qualities of body. A moment’s reflec- 
tion must satisfy any one that the 
sensation of colour can only reside in a 
mind. ... Inthesame way weareled 
to associate with inanimate matter the 
ideas of power, force, energy, causation, 


| which are all attributes of mind, and 


can exist in a mind only.” 
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at one age and at another age: in other philosophers, differ- 
ent from both and from each other. The word is equivocal— 
ToAAaxwe¢ Aeyopuevor, in Aristotelian phrase—men use it fami- 
liarly, but vary much in the thing signified. That is a Cause, 
to each man, which gives satisfaction to the inquisitive feelings 
—curiosity, anxious perplexity, speculative embarrassment, 
of his own mind. Now doubtless these inquisitive feelings 
are natural and widespread: they are emotions of our nature, 
which men seek (in some cases) to appease by some satisfactory 
hypothesis. That answer which affords satisfaction, looked at 
in one of its aspects,is called Cause ; Beginning or Principle— 
Element—represent other aspects of the same Queesitum :— 


“ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile Fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis ayari,” 


is the exclamation of that sentiment of wonder and uneasiness 
out of which, according to Plato and Aristotle, philosophy 
springs.” But though the appetite or craving is common, in 
greater or less degree, to most persons—the nourishment ¢al- 
culated to allay it is by no means the same to all. Good 
(says Aristotle) is that which all men desire:° but all men 
do not agree in their judgment, what Good is. The point of 
communion between mankind is here emotional rather than 
intellectual: in the painful feeling of difficulty to be solved, 
not in the manner of conceiving what the difficulty is, nor in 
the direction where solution is to be sought, nor in the solu- 
tion itself when suggested.4 

b Virgil, Georgie ii. 489. Compare 


Lucretius, vi. 50-65, and the letter of 
Epikurus to Herodotus, p. 25, ed. 


Bewy ixavOs tl wor err, &e. 
Seneca, Epistol. 118. “ Bonum est, 
quod ad se impetum animi secundum 


Orelli. Plato, Theetét. p. 155 D. 
pdda yap pirocdpov tovito 7d mdQos, 
7d Oavpdew: od yap a&px} BAAN oiAo- 
coplas, 7) atrn :—Aristotel. Metaphys. 
i. p.982, b. 10-20, Sid yap 7d Cavpdcer 
of &vOpwro Kal viv Kal Td mperov 
Hptavto pirocopely 6 St amopéy kad 
Oavud wy otera aryvoeiv. 

¢ Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom.i.1. 8. 
KaA@S amepnvayto Tayabdy, ov mdyTES 
éplevta. Plato, Republ. vi. p. 505 H. 
“O dh Sidker wey araca Wuxh Kad TovTou 
vena TavTA mpdTTEL amomayTevoueyn TL 
elvat, dmopodoa S€ Kal ovk exovoca Aa- 





naturam movet.’’ 

4 Aristotle recognises the different 
nature of the difficulties and problems 
which present themselves tothe specu- 
lative mind; he looks back upon the 
embarrassments of his predecessors as 
antiquated and even silly, Metaphysic. 
N. 1089, a. 2. TIoAAd wey ov Ta atria 
Tijs em rtavtas ras aitlas éxtporhs, 
pddwcra Bt, 7d amophom dpxaixds, 
which Alexander of Aphrodisias para- 
phrases by épxaikas kal eins. Com- 
pare A 993, a. 15. 

Tn another passage of the same book, 
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When Sokrates here tells us that as a young man he felt 
anxious curiosity to know what the cause of every 
phenomenon was, it is plain that at this time he did 
not know what he was looking for: that he pro- 
ceeded only by successive steps of trial, doubt, dis- 
covered error, rejection: and that each trial was 
adapted to the then existing state of his own mind. 
The views of Anaxagoras he affirms to have presented 
themselves to him as a new revelation: he then came to 
believe that the only true Cause was, a cosmical reason and 
volition like to that of which he was conscious in himself. 
Yet he farther tells us, that others did not admit this Cause, 
but found other causes to satisfy them: that even Anaxagoras 
did not follow out his own general conception, but recognised 
Causes quite unconnected with it: lastly, that neither could 
he (Sokrates) trace out the conception for himself.¢ He was 
driven to renounce it, and to turn to another sort of Cause— 
the hypothesis of self-existent Ideas, in which he then acqui- 
esced. And this last hypothesis, again, was ultimately much 
modified in the mind of Plato himself, as we know from 
Aristotle. All this shows that the Idea of Cause—far from 
being one and the same to all, like the feeling of uneasiness 
which prompts the search for it—is complicated, diverse, 
relative, and modifiable. 

The last among the various revolutions which Sokrates 
represents himself to haveundergone—the transition 
from designing and volitional agency of the Kosmos 
conceived as an animated system, to the sovereignty 


Dissension 
and perplex- 
ity on the 
question— 
What is a 
cause? re- 
vealed by the 
picture of So- 
krates—no 
intuition to 
guide him. 


Different no- 
tions of Plato 
and Aristotle 
about causa- 
tion, causes 


Aristotle notes and characterises the | 


emotion experienced by the mind in 
possessing what is regarded as truth— 
the mental satisfaction obtained when 
a difficulty is solved, 1090, a. 38. Of 
Bt xwpicrdy mowodyTes (Toy apiOudy), 
Bri em) Tay aicOnTav ovK eoTm TH 
dkiduara, GAnOh S& Ta Acydueva Kal 
calver THY WuxnY, elval Te broAGu- 
Bdvover Ka xwpicTa clva Sdpolws 5é 
Ta meyedn TH padnuaTiKd. 

The subjective origin of philosophy 
—the feelings which prompt to the 
theorising process, striking out dif- 
ferent hypotheses and analogies—are 





well stated by Adam Smith, ‘ History 
of Astronomy,’ sect. ii. and iii. 

e The view of cause, which Sokrates 
here declares himself to renounce from 
inability to pursue it, is substantially 
the same as what he lays down in the 
Philébus, pp. 23 D, 27 A, 30 E. 

In the Timeus Plato assigns to 
Timezeus the task (to which Sokrates 
in the Phedon had confessed himself 
incompetent) of following into detail 
the schemes and proceedings of the 
Demiurgic or optimising Novs. But 
he also assumes the e%6n or Ideas as 
co-ordinate and essential conditions. 
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repaler aed OL universal Ideas—is analogous to that transition 
ance enieh Auguste Comte considers to be the natural 
tion, elabo- progress of the human mind: to explain phenomena 
dern times. at first by reference to some personal agency, and to 
pass from this mode of explanation to that by metaphysical 
abstractions. It is true that these are two distinct modes of 
conceiving Causation; and that in each of them the human 
mind, under different states of social and individual instruc- 
tion, finds satisfaction. But each of the two theories admits 
of much diversity in the mode of conception. Plato seems to 
have first given prominence to these metaphysical causes ; 
and Aristotle in this respect follows his example; though he 
greatly censures the incomplete and erroneous theories of 
Plato. It is remarkable that both these two philosophers 
recognised Causes irregular and unpredictable, as well as 
Causes regular and predictable. Neither of them included 
even the idea of regularity, as an essential part of the mean- 
ing of Cause! Lastly, there has been elaborated in modern 
times, owing to the great extension of inductive science, 
another theory of Causation, in which unconditional regularity 
is the essential constituent: recognising no true Causes ex- 


f Monboddo, Ancient Metaphysics 
B. 1. ch. iv. p. 32. ‘Plato appears to 
have been the first of the Ionic school 
that introduced formal causes into 
natural philosophy. These he called 
Ideas, and made the principles of all 
things. And the reason why he insists 
so much upon this kind of cause, and 
so little upon the other three, is given 
us by Aristotle in the end of his first 
book of Metaphysics, viz., that he 
studied mathematics too much, and 
instead of using them as the handmaid 
of philosophy, made them philosophy 
itself. . . . Plato however in the Phee- 
don saysa good deal about final causes; 
but in the system of natural philosophy 
which is in the Timeeus, he says very 
little of it.” 

I have already observed that Plato 
in the Timeus (48 A) recognises er- 
ratic or irregular Causation—7 mAave- 
bevy aitta, Aristotle recognises Altria 
among the equivocal words zroAAayas 
Acydueva; and he enumerates Tix7 and 





by accident—among them (Physic. 
li. 195-198; Metaphys. K. 1065, a.). 
Schwegler, ad Aristot. Metaphys. vi. 
4, 3, “Das Zufallige ist ein nothwen- 
diges Element alles Geschehens.” 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, the best of 
the Aristotelian commentators, is at 
pains to defend this view of Tixn— 
Causation by accident or irregular. 

Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
Timeeus (ii. 80-81, p. 188, Schneider), 
notices the labour and prolixity with 
which the commentators before him 
set out the different varieties of Cause; 
distinguishing sixty-four according to 
Plato, and forty-eight according to 
Aristotle. Proklus adverts also (ad 
Timeeum, iii. p. 176) to an animated 
controversy raised by Theophrastus 
against Plato, about Causes and the 
speculations thereupon. 

An enumeration, though very in- 
complete, of the different meanings 
assigned to the word Cause, may be 
seen in Professor Fleming’s Voca- 


Airdéuaroyv—irregular causes or causes } bulary of Philosophy, pp. 74-83. 
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cept the phenomenal causes certified by experience, as inter- 
preted inductively and deductively—the assemblage of phe- 
nomenal antecedents, uniform and unconditional, so far as 
they can be discovered and verified. Certain it is that these 
are the only causes obtainable by induction and experience ; 
though many persons are not satisfied without looking else- 
where for transcendental or ontological causes of a totally 
different nature. All these theories imply—what Sokrates 
announces in the passage just cited—the deep-seated influence 
of speculative curiosity, or the thirst for finding the Why of 
things and events, as a feeling of the human mind: but 
all of them indicate the discrepant answers with which, in 
different enquirers, this feeling is satisfied, though under the 
same equivocal name Cause. And it would have been a pro- 
ceeding worthy of Plato’s dialectic, if he had applied to the 
word Cause the same cross-examining analysis which we have 
seen him applying to the equally familiar words—Virtue— 
Courage—Temperance—Friendship, &c. “ First, let us settle 
what a Cause really is: then, and not till then, can we suc- 


ceed in ulterior enquiries respecting it.” 


& See Sir Will. Hamilton, Discus- 
sions on Philosophy, Appendix, p. 
585. The debates about what was 
meant in philosophy by the word 
Cause are certainly older than Plato. 
We read that it was discussed among 
the philosophers who frequented the 
house of Perikles; and that that 
eminent statesman was ridiculed by 
his dissolute son Xanthippus for tak- 
ing part in such useless refinements 
(Plutarch, Perikles, c. 36). But the 
Platonic dialogues are the oldest com- 
positions in which any attempts to 
analyse the meaning of the word are 
preserved to us. 

Atria, "Apxal, Sroixeia (Aristot. 
Metaph. A.), were the main objects of 
search with the ancient speculative 
philosophers. While all of them set 
to themselves the same problem, each 
of them hit upon a different solution. 
That which gave mental satisfaction 
to one, appeared unsatisfactory and 
even inadmissible to the rest. The 
first book of Aristotle’s Metaphysica 
gives an instructive view of this dis- 
crepancy. His own analysis of Cause 
will come before us hereafter. Com- 
pare the long discussions on the subject 





in Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hypo. 
iii. 13-30; and ady. Mathemat. ix. 
195-250. The discrepancy was so 
great among the dogmatical philoso- 
phers, that he pronounces the reality 
of the causal sequence to be indeter- 
minable—éoov péy oby em trois Aeyo- 
pévois brd Tov BoyyariKay, ovs ay 
evyvonoal tis Td alriov dvvauro, elye mpds 
7G Siapdvovs kal aAdoKdrovs (arodi- 
ddvar) evvolas tov airlov és Kal Thy 
indaracw avrod memonKagw avevperov 
51a Ty wep) avtTd diapwviay. Seneca 
(Epist.65) blends together the Platonic 
and the Aristotelian views, when he 
ascribes to Plato a quintuple variety 
of Causa. 

The quadruple variety of Causation 
established by Aristotle governed the 
speculations of philosophers during the 
middleages. But since the decline of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, there are 
few subjects which have been more 
keenly debated among metaphysicians 
than the Idea of Cause. It is one of 
the principal points of divergence 
among the different schools of philo- 
sophy now existing. A volume, and a 
very instructive volume, might be filled 
with the enumeration and contrast of 
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There is yet another point which deserves attention in this 
Last transi- history given by Sokrates of the transitions of his 


tion of the : : age : 

mind of S- OWwnmind. His last transition is represented as one 
krates from . : : 
thingsto from things to words, that is, to general proposi- 


the adoption tions :> to the assumption in each case of an uni- 
ofideas. | versal proposition or hypothesis calculated to fit that 
ei ot ies (CAR: He does not seem to consider the optimistic 
fitting acer- doctrine, which he had before vainly endeavoured 
ofparticulars. tg follow out, as having been an hypothesis, or uni- 
versal proposition assumed as true and as a principle from 
which to deduce consequences. Even if it were so, however, 
it was one and the same assumption intended to suit all 
cases: whereas the new doctrine to which he passed included 
many distinct assumptions, each adapted to a certain number 
of cases, and not to the rest.' He assumed an untold multi- 
tude of self-existent Ideas—The Self-Beautiful, Self-Just, 
Self-Great, Self-Equal, Self-Unequal, &c.—each of them 
adapted to a certain number of particular cases: the Self- 
Beautiful was assumed as the cause why all particular things 
were beautiful—as that, of which all and each of them par- 
takes—and so of the rest.* Plato then explains his procedure. 


the different theories on the subject. 
Upon the view which a man takes on 
this point will depend mainly the scope 
or purpose which he sets before him in 
philosophy. Many seek the solution 
of their problem in transcendental, 
ontological, extra-phenomenal causes, 
lying apart from and above the world 
of fact and experience: Reid and 
Stewart, while acknowledging the 
existence of such causes as the true 
efficient causes, consider them as being 
out of the reach of human knowledge; 
others recognise no true cause except 
personal, quasi- human, voluntary, 
agency, grounded ‘on the type of 
human volition. Others, again, with 
whom my own opinion coincides, fol- 
lowing out the analysis of Hume and 
Brown, understand by causes nothing 
more than phenomenal antecedents 
constant and unconditional, ascertain- 
able by experience and induction. See 
the copious and elaborate chapter on 
this subject in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
‘System of Logic,’ Book iii. ch. 5, 
especially as enlarged in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth editions of that work, 





including the criticism on the opposite 
or volitional theory of Causation; also 
the work of Professor Bain, ‘The 
Emotions and the Will, pp. 472-584. 
The opposite view,in which Causes 
are treated as something essentially 
distinct from laws, and as ultra- 
phenomenal, is set forth by Dr. Whe- 
well, ‘Noyum Organon Renovatum,’ 
ch. vii. p. 118 seq. 

» Aristotle (Metaphysic. i. 987, b. 
31, ©. 1050, b. 35) calls the Platonici 
of éy rots Adyots, see the note of 
Bonitz. 

% Plato, Phedon, p. too A. @an’ 
oby dy Tavtn ye Spunoa kad srobeuevos 
Exdorote Adyoy dy by Kplyw eppwueré- 
oraroy & wey &y wor doKH TovTw tvu- 
gpovety, ThOnut &s adnOh dvTa, Kad meph 
aitlas Kal wep trav BAAwY amdyTwr: 
& © dy wh, ds odk &dnOF. 

k Aristotle controverts this doctrine 
of Plato in a pointed manner, De Gen. 
et Corrupt. ii. 9, p. 335, b. 10, also 
Metaphys. A. 991, b. 3.. The former 
passage is the most animated in point 
of expression, where Aristotle says— 
borep 5 &v TE Haldwvt Swxpdrns: Kat 
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He first deduced yarious consequences from this assumed 
hypothesis, and examined whether all of them were consistent 
or inconsistent with each other. If he detected inconsist- 
encies (as ¢. g. in the last half of the Parmenidés), we must 
suppose (though Plato does not expressly say so) that he 
would reject or modify his fundamental assumption: if he 
found none, he would retain it. The point would have to be 
tried by dialectic debate with an opponent: the logical pro- 
cess of inference and counter-inference is here assumed to be 
trustworthy. But during this debate Plato would require 
his opponent to admit the truth of the fundamental hypo- 
thesis provisionally. If the opponent chose to impugn the 
latter, he must open a distinct debate on that express subject. 
Plato insists that the discussion of the consequences flowing 
from the hypothesis, shall be kept quite apart from the dis- 
cussion on the credibility of the hypothesis itself. From 
the language employed, he seems to have had in view 
certain disputants known to him, by whom the two were 
so blended together as to produce much confusion in the 
reasoning. 

But if your opponent impugns the hypothesis itself, how 
_ are you to defend it? Plato here tellsus: by means Uitimate 


. ° appeal to 
of some other hypothesis or assumption, yet more hypothesis 


i ; - of extreme 
universal than itself. You must ascend upwards in generality. 
the scale of generality, until you find an assumption suitable 
and sufficient.! 

We here see where it was that Plato looked for full, 
indisputable, self-recommending and self-assuring, certainty 
and truth. Among the most universal propositions. He 
states the matter here as if we were to provide defence for 
an hypothesis less universal by ascending to another hypo- 
thesis more universal. This is illustrated by what he says 
in the Timzus—Propositions are cognate with the matter 
yap exeivos, emityshoas Tois %Ados os | I have observed above, that the mean- 
ovdty eipnxdow, drottera—which is | ing of the word Cause has been always 
very true about the Platonic dialogue | fluctuating and undetermined, 
Phezdon, &e. But in both the two We see that, while Aristotle affirmed 
passages, Aristotle distinctly main- | that the Ideas could not be Causes of 
tains that the Ideas cannot be Causes | anything, Plato here maintains that 
of anything. they are the only true Causes. 

This is another illustration of what | ' Plato, Phedon, p. ror KE. 
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which they affirm; those whose affirmation is purely intel- 
lectual, comprising only matter of the intelligible world, or of 
genuine Essence, are solid and inexpugnable: those which 
take in more or less of the sensible world, which is a mere 
copy of the intelligible exemplar, become less and less trust- 
worthy—mere probabilities. Here we have the Platonic 
worship of the most universal propositions, as the only primary 
and evident truths." But in the sixth and seventh books of 
the Republic, he delivers a precept somewhat different, re- 
quiring the philosopher not to rest in any hypothesis as an 
ultimatum, but to consider them all as stepping-stones for 
enabling him to ascend into a higher region, above all hypo- 
thesis—to the first principle of everything: and he considers 
geometrical reasoning as defective because it takes its depar- 
ture from hypotheses or assumptions of which no account is 
rendered." In the Republic he thus contemplates an intuition 
by the mind of some primary, clear, self-evident truth, above 
all hypotheses or assumptions even the most universal, and 
transmitting its own certainty to everything which could be 
logically deduced from it: while in the Pheedon, he does not 
recognise anything higher or more certain than the most 
universal hypothesis—and he even presents the theory of self- 
existent Ideas as nothing more than an hypothesis, though a 
very satisfactory one. In the Republic, Plato has come to ima- 
gine the Idea of Good as distinguished from and illuminating 
all the other Ideas: in the Timezeus, it seems personified in the 
Demiurgus; in the Phedon, that Idea of Good appears to 
be represented by the Nous or Reason of Anaxagoras. But 
Sokrates is unable to follow it out, so that it becomes in- 
cluded, without any pre-eminence, among the Ideas gene- 


m Plato, Timeus, p. 29 B. @5e obv | 7d €repov Tujua Tod VonTod, ov aiTds 6 


mepl re eikdvos Kal Tod mapadelypmaros 
diopioréov, ws &pa Tovs Adyous, wvmép 
elow étnyntal, TolTwy avTav Kad tvy- 
yeveis byTas. Tov wey ody povluov Kab 
BeBaiov kal pera vod Karadavoids, movi- 
poous Kal auetamTdrous . . . Tobs SE TOU 
mpos wey exeivo ametkacbevros, bytos Se 
eikdvos, eikdtas ava Adyov TE éxelvwv 
bvras' 8, tTumep mpds yéveow ovata, 
TovTO Tpbs mlotTW GAnbela. 

n Plato, Republic, vi. p. 511. ray 


brodeécvEewr &vwrépw exBalvery.. 





Adbyos &mrera TH Tod diaréyeo bar Suvd= 
Hél, TAS KrObEcELs Toodmevos ovK apxas 
GAAG TH dvTt brodécers, ofov emBdoers 
Te Kal dpuds, Wa wéxpt Tod avUTO- 
Gérov éml thy rod mayTds apxiny 
idy, aWdpevos aris, mdAw ad exd- 
Mevos Tav exelyns exouevwv, oltws em) 
TeACUTHY KaTaBaivn, aic@nte mwayrd- 
mac ovdevl mpooxpmmevos, GAN eldeow 
avrois 80 avtéy eis adra Kal TEAEUTE 
eis ¥3y. Compare vii. p. 533. 
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rally: all of them transcendental, co-ordinate, and primary 
sources of truth to the intelligent mind—yet each of them 
exercising a causative influence in its own department, and 
bestowing its own special character on various particulars, 

It is from the assumption of these Ideas as eternal Essences 
that Plato undertakesto demonstratethe immortality Plato's ae- 
of the soul. One Idea or Form will not admit, but ofshetmmor- 


peremptorily excludes, the approach of that other sou rests 


. ° 5 G : upon the as- 

Form which is opposite to it. Greatness will not re- sumption of 
. : 9 the Platonic 
ceive the form of littleness: nor will the greatness ideas. Rea- 


* er A ° 5 soning to 
which is in any particular subject receive the form prove this. 


of littleness. If the form of littleness be brought to bear, 
greatness will not stay to receive it, but will either retire or 
be destroyed. The same is true likewise respecting that 
which essentially has the form: thus fire has essentially the 
form of heat, and snow has essentially the form of cold. Ac- 
cordingly fire, as it will not receive the form of cold, so neither 
will it receive snow: and snow, as it will not receive the form 
of heat, so neither will it receive fire. If fire comes, snow will 
either retire or will be destroyed. The Triad has always the 
Form of Oddness, and will never receive that of Evenness: 
the Dyad has always the Form of Evenness, and will never 
receive that of Oddness—upon the approach of this latter it 
will either disappear or will be destroyed : moreover the Dyad, 
while refusing to receive the Form of Oddness, will refuse 
also to receive that of the Triad, which always embodies that 
Form—although three is not in direct contrariety with two. 
If then we are asked, What is that, the presence of which 
makes a body hot? we need not confine ourselves to the 
answer—It is the Form of Heat—which, though correct, gives 
no new information: but we may further say—lIt is Fire, 
which involves the Form of Heat. If we are asked, What 
is that, the presence of which makes a number odd? we shall 
not say—It is Oddness: but we shall say—It is the Triad or 
the Pentad—both of which involve Oddness. 

In like manner, the question being asked, What is nat. 
which, being in the body, will give it life ? we must ‘The sou! al- 


answer—lIt is the soul. The soul, when it lays hold iif and ia 
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essentially 
living. It 
cannot re- 
ceive death ; 
in other 
words, it is 
immortal. 


deathless or immortal.° 
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of any body, always arrives bringing with it life. 
Now death is the contrary of life. Accordingly the 
soul, which always brings with it life, will never 
receive the contrary of life. 


In other words, it is 


Such is the ground upon which Sokrates rests his belief in 


The proofof the immortality of the soul. 
in Plato’s view, upon the assumption of eternal, 
self-existent, unchangeable, Ideas or Forms :? upon 
the congeniality of nature, and inherent correlation, 


immortality 
includes pre- 
existence as 
well as post- 
existence— 
animals as 
well as man 


The doctrine reposes, 


—alsotheme- hetween these Ideas and the Soul: upon the fact, 


tempsychosis 
or translation 
of the soul 
from one 
body to 
another. 


that the soul knows these Ideas, which knowledge 
must have been acquired in a prior state of exist- 
ence: and upon the essential participation of the 


soul in the Idea of life, so that it cannot be conceived as with- 
out life, or as dead.1 The immortality of the soul is conceived 


° Plato, Phedon, p. 105 C. °Amo- 
Kplvov 3h, & by Th eyyevnta cdpari, (dv 
éorar; & by Wuxh, eon. OvKody del 
TovTo ovTws xer; Tas yap ovxl, 7 & 
ds. “H Wuxy apa 6, ci by avth Katacxh, 
Gel hee: em exelvo pépovoa (why ; “Heer 
evo, %pn. Wdtepoy 8 ort Tt (wy 
evaytlov, 2) ovdev; “Eotw, ey. Th; 
Odvaros. OvdKkovy h Wuxh 7d evayrloy 
 avth emipéper del, ov uh wore SeEnra, 
@s ek Tav mpdcbey BpmodrddynTa ; Kal 
HdAa opddpa, pn 6 KéBns. “O & ay 
Odvarov ph déxnra, Th Kadoduer; 
*Addvarov, pn. *AOdvaroy &pa h puxh ; 
*AOdvarov. 

Nemesius, the Christian bishop of 
Emesa, declares that the proofs given 
by Plato of the immortality of the 
soul are knotty and difficult to under- 
stand, such as even adepts in philo- 
sophical study can hardly follow. His 
own belief in it he rests upon the 
inspiration of the Christian Scriptures 
(Nemesius de Nat. Homin. c. 2, p. 55, 
ed. 1505). 

P Plato, Phedon, pp. 76 D-E, too 
B-C. It is remarkable that in the 
Republic also, Sokrates undertakes to 
demonstrate the immortality of the 
soul; and that in doing so he does not 
make any reference or allusion to the 
arguments used in the Pheedon, but 
produces another argument totally dis- 
tinet and novel: an argument which 





Meiners remarks truly to be quite 
peculiar to Plato, Republic. xx. pp. 
609 E, 611 C; Meiners, Geschichte 
der Wissenschaften, vol. ii. p. 780. 

4 Zeller. Geschichte der Griech. 
Philos. Part ii. p. 207. 

“ Die Seele ist ihrem Begriffe nach 
dasjenige, zu dessen Wesen es gehort, 
za leben—sie kann also in keinem 
Augenblicke als nicht lebend gedacht 
werden: In diesen ontologischen Be- 
weis fiir die Unsterblichkeit, laufen 
nicht bloss alle die einzelnen Beweise 
des Phaedon zusammen, sondern der- 
selbe wird auch schon im Phaedrus 
vorgetragen,” &c. Compare Pheedrus, 
Pp. 245- 

Hegel, in his Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie (Part ii. pp. 186-187-189, ed. 2) 
maintains that.Plato did not conceive 
the soul as a separate thing or reality 
—that he did not mean to affirm, in 
the literal sense of the words, its 
separate existence either before or after 
the present life—that he did not de- 
scend to so crude a conception (zu 
dieser Rohheit herabzusinken) as to 
represent to himself the soul asathing, 
or to enquire into its duration or con- 
tinuance after the manner of a thing— 
that Plato understood the soul to exist 
essentially as the Universal Notion or 
Idea, the comprehensive aggregate of 
all other Ideas, in which sense he 
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as necessary and entire, including not merely post-existence, 
but also pre-existence. In fact the reference to an anterior 
time is more essential to Plato’s theory than that to a poste- 
rior time: because it is employed to explain the cognitions 
of the mind, and the identity of learning with reminiscence : 
while Simmias, who even at the close is not without reserve 
on the subject of the post-existence, proclaims an emphatic 
adhesion on that of the pre-existence.t The proof moreover, 
being founded in great part on the Idea of Life, embraces 
everything living, and is common to animals® (if not to 
plants) as well as tomen: and the metempsychosis—or transi- 
tion of souls not merely from one human body to another, 
but also from the human to the animal body, and vice versa— 
is a portion of the Platonic creed. 

Having completed his demonstration of the immortality of 
the soul, Sokrates proceeds to give a sketch of the 4... anien- 
condition and treatment which it experiences after {ps,h's proof 
death. The Nexvia here following is analogous, in Symmes) 


enters into a 


general doctrinal scope, to those others which we {uthpion, 


what will 


read in the Republic and in the Gorgias: but all of Pee rit 


them are different in particular incidents, illustra- (ey Mine 


tive circumstances, and scenery. The sentiment of (vines 
belief in Plato’s mind attaches itself to general doc- “*"* 
trines, which appear to him to possess an evidence independent 
of particulars. When he applies these doctrines to particulars, 
he makes little distinction between such as are true, or pro- 
blematical, or fictitious: he varies his mythes at pleasure, 
provided that they serve the purpose of illustrating his general 
view. The mythe which we read in the Pheedon includes a 
description of the Earth which to us appears altogether ima- 
ginative and poetical: yet it is hardly more so than several 


other current theories, proposed by various philosophers 


affirmed it to be immortal—that the | toomuch. Plato hadin his own mind 
descriptions which Plato gives of its | and belief both the soul as a particular 
condition, either before life or after | thing—and the soul as an universal. 
death, are to be treated only as poetical | His language implies sometimes the 
metaphors. There is ingenuity in this | one sometimes the other. 

view of Hegel, and many separate ® Plato, Phedon, pp. 92 D, 107 B. 
expressions of Plato receive light from * See what Sokrates says about the 
it: butit appears to me to refine away ) swans, Pheedon, p, 85 A-B. 
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antecedent and contemporary, respecting Earth and Sea. 
Aristotle criticises the views expressed in the Phedon, as he 
criticises those of Demokritus and Empedokles.t Hach soul 
of a deceased person is conducted by his Genius to the proper 
place, and there receives sentence of condemnation to suf- 
fering, greater or less according to his conduct in life, in the 
deep chasm called Tartarus, and in the rivers of mud and fire, 
Styx, Kokytus, Pyriphlegethon.* To those who have passed 
their lives in learning, and who have detached themselves as 
much as they possibly could from all pleasures and all pur- 
suits connected with the body—in order to pursue wisdom and 
virtue—a full reward is given. They are emancipated from 
the obligation of entering another body, and are allowed to 
live ever afterwards disembodied in the pure regions of Ideas.* 
Such, or something like it, Sokrates confidently expects 
Sokrates ex- Will be. the fate awaiting himself.y When asked 
tale wats by Kriton, among other questions, how he desired 
orthe blest to be buried, he replies with a smile—‘ You may 
Reply to . 
Ection! shone bury me as you choose, if you can only catch me. 
body. But you will not understand me when I tell you, 
that I, Sokrates, who am now speaking, shall not remain with 
you after having drunk the poison, but shall depart to some 
of the enjoyments of the blest. You must not talk about 
burying or burning Sokrates, as if I were suffering some ter- 
rible operation. Such language is inauspicious and depressing 


' Plato, Pheedon, pp. 107-111. Olym- 
piodorus pronounces the mythe to bea 
good imitation of the truth, Republ. x. 
620 seq.; Gorgias, p. 520; Aristotle, 
Meteorol. ii. pp. 355-350. Compare 
also 356, b. 10, 357, a. 25, where he 
states and canvasses the doctrines of 
Demokritus and Empedokles; also 
352, a. 35, about the dpyaio OedAoyor. 
He is rather more severe upon these 
others than upon Plato. He too con- 
siders, like Plato, that the amount of 
evidence which you ought to require 
for your belief depends upon the nature 
of the subject; and that there are 
various subjects on which you ought 
to believe on slighter evidence, see 
Metaphysic. A. 995, a. 2-16; Ethic. 
Nikom. i. 1, 1094, b. 12-14. 

u Plato, Pheedon, pp. 111-112. Com- 





pare Eusebius, Prep. Ey. xiii. 13, and 
Arnobius ady. Gentes, ii. 14. Ar- 
nobius blames Plato for inconsistency 
in saying that the soul is immortal in 
its own nature, and yet that it suffers 
pain after death—* Rem inenodabilem 
suscipit (Plato) ut cum animas dicat 
immortales, perpetuas, et ex corporali 
soliditate privatas, puniri eas dicat 
tamen et doloris afficiat sensu. Quis 
autem hominum non videt quod sit 
immortale, quod simplex, nullum posse 
doloremadmittere: quod autem sentiat 
dolorem, immortalitatem habere non 
posse?” 

x Plato, Pheedon, p. 114 C-E. 

TovTwy SE avTay of pirocodia ikavas 
kaOnpduevor &vev re coudtwy oor 
Towapdmay eis roy ereita xpdvov, &c. 


y Plato, Pheedon, p. 115 A. 
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to our minds. Keep up your courage, and talk only of bury- 
ing the body of Sokrates: conduct the burial as you think 
best and most decent.” 2 

Sokrates then retires with Kriton into an interior chamber 
to bathe, desiring that the women may be spared 4, ..arations 
the task of washing his body after his decease, orsdmuinic- 


Having taken final leave of his wife and children, he Sono, of 
returns to his friends as sunset is approaching. We yoeittiy 


are here made to see the contrast between him and “ 
other prisoners under like circumstances. The attendant of 
the Eleven Magistrates comes to warn him that the hour has 
come for swallowing the poison: expressing sympathy and 
regret for the necessity of delivering so painful a message, 
together with admiration for the equanimity and rational 
judgment of Sokrates, which he contrasts forcibly with the 
discontent and wrath of other prisoners under similar circum- 
stances. As he turned away with tears in his eyes, Sokrates 
exclaimed—* How courteous the man is to me—and has been 
from the beginning! how generously he now weeps for me! 
Let us obey him, and let the poison be brought forthwith, if 
it be prepared: if not, let him prepare it.” “Do not hurry” 
(interposed Kriton): “there is still time, for the sun is not 
quite set. I have known others who, even after receiving the 
order, deferred drinking the poison until they had had a good 
supper and other enjoyments.” “It is natural that they 
should do so” (replied Sokrates). “They think that they are 
gainers by it: for me, it is natural that I should not do so—for 
I shall gain nothing but contempt in my own eyes, by thus 
clinging to life, and saving up when there is nothing left.” * 
Kriton accordingly gave orders, and the poison, after a 
certain interval, was brought in. Sokrates, on asking’ goprates 


. . . . 
for directions, was informed, that after having swal- Pyne 


versation 


lowed it, he must walk about until his legs felt heavy: Vith'the 
he must then lie down and cover himself up: the 


z Plato, Phedon, p. 115 C-D. ds | wevos tod (hv, Kal perdduevos ovdevds 
éreday mw Td pdpwaxoy ovKéers buiv | ere evdytos. } 
mapapevG, GAN oixhoomat amidy eis Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, 367. dea} & 
bakdpwy dn Tivas evdatmovtas. ev ruben peda, 


a Plato, Phedon, p. 117 A. yAtxé- 
VOL, II. O 
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poison would do its work. He took the cup without any 
symptom of alarm or change of countenance: then looking at 
the attendant with his usual full and fixed gaze, he asked 
whether there was enough to allow of alibation. “We prepare 
as much as is sufficient” (was the answer), “but no more.” 
“TJ understand ” (said Sokrates): “but at least I may pray, and 
I must pray, to the Gods, that my change of abode from 
here to there may be fortunate.” He then put the cup to 
his lips, and drank it off with perfect ease and tranquillity.” 
His friends, who had hitherto maintained their self-controul, 
Ungovern- were overpowered by emotion on seeing the cup 


able sorrow 


ofthe friends Swallowed, and broke out into violent tears and 
present. Self- 


command of lamentation. No one was unmoved, except Sokrates 
Sokrates. 5 ; 

Laat words to himself: who gently remonstrated with them, and 
death. exhorted them to tranquil resignation: reminding 
them that nothing but good words was admissible at the hour 
of death. The friends, ashamed of themselves, found means 
to repress their tears. Sokrates walked about until he felt 
heavy in the legs, and then lay down in bed. After some 
interval, the attendant of the prison came to examine his 
feet and legs, pinched his foot with force, and enquired 
whether he felt it. Sokrates replied in the negative. Pre- 
sently the man pinched his legs with similar result, and 
showed to the friends in that way that his body was gradually 
becoming chill and benumbed: adding that as soon as this 
should get to the heart, he would die.° The chill had already 
reached his belly, when Sokrates uncovered his face, which 
had been hitherto concealed by the bed-clothes, and spoke 


b Plato, Pheedon, p. 117 C. 


¢ Plato, Phedon, p. 118. These 
detailsreceive interesting confirmation 
from the remarkable scene described 
by Valerius Maximus, as witnessed by 
himself at Julis in the island of Keos, 
when he accompaniedSextus Pompeius 
into Asia (Val. M. ii. 6,8), A Keian 
lady of rank, ninety years of age, well 
in health, comfortable, and in full pos- 
session of her intelligence, but deeming 
it prudent (according to the custom in 
Keos, Strabo, x. p. 486) to retire from 
life while she had as yet nothing to 





complain of—took poison, by her own 
deliberate act, in the presence of her 
relatives and of Sextus Pompeius, who 
vainly endeavoured to dissuade her. 
“Cupido haustu mortiferam traxit 
potionem, ac sermone significans quas- 
nam subinde partes corporis sui rigor 
occuparet, cum jam visceribus eum et 
cordi imminere esset elocuta, filiarum 
manus ad supremum opprimendorum 
oculorum officium advocavit. Nostros 
autem, tametsi novo spectaculo ‘ob- 


stupefacti erant, suffusos tamen lacri- 
mis dimisit.” 
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his last words :* “ Kriton, we owe a cock to Aisculapius: pay 
the debt without fail.” “It shall be done” (answered Kriton); 
“have you any other injunctions?” Sokrates made no reply, 
but again covered himself up.° After a short interval, he made 
some movement: the attendant presently uncovered him, 
and found him dead, with his eyes stiff and fixed. Kriton 
performed the last duty of closing both his eyes and his 
mouth. 

The pathetic details of this seene—arranged with 
dramatic beauty, and lending imperishable interest 
to the Pheedon of Plato—may be regarded as real 
facts, described from the recollection of an eye- 
witness, though many years after their occurrence. 
They present to us the personality of Sokrates in full har- 
mony with that which we read in the Platonic Apology. The 
tranquil ascendancy of resolute and rational conviction, satis- 
fied with the past, and welcoming instead of fearing the close 
of life—is exhibited as triumphing in the one case over adverse 
accusers and judges, in the other case over the unnerving 


so much 


Extreme 
pathos, and 
probable 
trustworthi- 
ness of these 
personal de- 
tails. 


manifestations of afflicted friends. 


4 Plato, Phedon, p. 118. 78 ovy 
oxeddy Tt hv TH TEP) TH ipoy Puxdmeva., 
Kal exkadupdwevos (evexekdAuTTo yap) 
elrev, 0 8yn TeAevTatoy epbeytaro, 70 
Kpltwyv, pn, TG "AckAntmid dpelAopev 
GAekTpvovar GAN amddoTe Kal wy ame- 
Ahonrte. 

Cicero,after recovering froma bilious 
attack, writes to his wife Terentia 
(Bpist. Famil. xiv. 7). “Omnes mo- 
lestias et solicitudines deposui et ejeci. 
Quid cause autem fuerit, postridié 
intellexi quam & vobis discessi. XoAiv 
&xparoy noctu ejeci: statim ita sum le- 
vatus, ut mihi Deus aliquis medicinam 
fecisse videatur. Cui quidem Deo, 
quemadmodum tu soles, pié et casté 
satisfacies : id est, Apollini et Aiscu- 
lapio.”” Compare the rhetor Aristeides, 
Orat. xlv. pp. 22-23-155, ed. Dindorf. 
About the habit of sacrificing a cock to 
ZAsculapius, see also a passage in the 
Jepav Adyo of the rhetor Aristeides 
(Orat. xxvii. p. 545, ed. Dindorf, at the 
top of the page). Iwill add that the 
five ‘Iepay Adyo of that Rhetor (Oratt. 
xxiii.-xxvii.) are curious as testifying 
the multitude of dreams and revela- 





tions vouchsafed to him by Msculapius: 
also the implicit faith with which he 
acted upon them in his maladies, and 
the successwhich attended the curative 
prescriptions thus made known to him. 
Aristeides declares himself to place 
more confidence in these revelations 
than in the advice of physicians, and 
to have often acted on them in pre- 
ference to such advice (Orat. xlv. pp. 
20-22, Dind.). 

The direction here given by Sokrates 
to Kriton (though some critics, even 
the most recent, see Krische, Lehren 
der Griechischen Denker, p. 227, in- 
terpret it in a mystical sense) is to be 
understood simply and literally, in my 
judgment. On what occasion, or for 
what, he had made the vow of the 
cock, we are not told. Sokrates was a 
very religious man, much influenced 
by prophecies, oracles, dreams, and 
special revelations (Plato, Apol. Sokr. 
pp. 21-29-33; also Phedon, p. 60). 

e Euripid. Hippol. 1455. 
Kexaprépnta ti’ bAwAa yap, TaTep. 
Kpoov 5€ pou mpdowmoy ws rdxos 

TETAS. 


One 
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But though the personal incidents of this dialogue are truly 
contrast be- Sokratic—the dogmatic emphasis,and the apparatus 
Piimis | of argument and hypothesis, are essentially Platonic. 
iepneaon. In these respects, the dialogue contrasts remarkably 
with the Apology. When addressing the Dikasts, Sokrates 
not only makes no profession of dogmatic certainty, but ex- 
pressly disclaims it. Nay more—he considers that the false 
persuasion of such dogmatic certainty, universally prevalent 
among his countrymen, is as pernicious as it is illusory: and 
that his own superiority over others consists merely in con- 
sciousness of his own ignorance, while they are unconscious 
of theirs. To dissipate such false persuasion of knowledge, 
by perpetual cross-examination of every one around, is the 
special mission imposed upon him by the Gods: in which 
mission, indeed, he has the firmest belief—but it is a belief, 
like that in his Demon or divine sign, depending upon 
oracles, dreams, and other revelations peculiar to himself, 
which he does not expect that the Dikasts will admit as 
genuine evidence. One peculiar example, whereby Sokrates 
exemplifies the false persuasion of knowledge where men have 
no real knowledge, is borrowed from the fear of death. No 
man knows (he says) what death is, not even whether it may 
not be a signal benefit: yet every man fears it as if he well 
knew that it was the greatest evil" Death must be one of 


f Plato, Apol. Sok. pp. 21-29. kal 


TovTO mwas ovK Guabla eorw aitn 7 
emoveldiatos, ) TOD olecOu cidéeva & ovK 
older ; 

& Plato, Apol. Sok. pp. 21-23, 31 D, 
33 0. euol d& 5h TodTO, ds eye put, 
mporrerakTar 0rd Tod Oeod mparTew Kab 
ex payreay Kal e& évurviwy kal mayTi 
tpdr@, @rep tls wore Kad YAAD Gela woipa 
avOpéry kal driody rpooerate mparrety. 
p. 37 HE. édy 7 ad Aeyw Sti TH OG 
ameeiy TovT eort Kat Sid TovT’ adv- 
varov novxlay wyew, ov meloecOe jor 
@s eipwvevomevy. 

4 Plato, Apol. 8. p. 29 B. 

In the Xenophontic Apology of 
Sokrates, no allusion is made to the 
immortality of the soul. Sokrates is 
there described as having shaped his 
defence under a belief that he had 
arrived at a term when it was better 





for him to die than to live, and that 
prolonged life would only expose him 
to the unavoidable weaknesses and 
disabilities of senility, Itis a proof of 
the benevolence of the Gods that he is 
withdrawn from life at so opportune a 
moment. This is the explanation 
which Xenophon gives of the haughty 
tone of the defence (sects, 6-15-23-27). 
Inthe Xenophontic Cyropedia, Cyrus, 
on his death-bed, addresses earnest 
exhortations to his two sons: and to 
give greater force to such exhortations, 
reminds them that his own soul will 
still survive and will still exercise a 
certain authority after his death. He 
expresses his own belief not only that 
the soul survives the body, but also 
that it becomes more rational when 
disembodied; because—1. Murderers 
are disturbed by the souls of murdered 
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two things: either a final extinction—a perpetual and dream- 
less sleep—or else a transference of the soul to some other 
place. Sokrates is persuaded that it will be in either case 
a benefit to him, and that the Gods will take care that he, a 
good man, shall suffer no evil, either living or dead: the 
proof of which is, to him, that the divine sign has never inter- 
posed any obstruction in regard to his trial and sentence. If 
(says he) I am transferred to some other abode, among those 
who have died before me, how delightful will it be to see 
Homer and Hesiod, Orpheus and Museus, Agamemnon, Ajax 
or Palamédes—and to pass my time in cross-examining each 
as to his true or false knowledge!' Lastly, so far as he pro- 
fesses to alm at any positive end, it is the diffusion of political, 
social, human virtue, as distinguished from acquisitions above 
the measure of humanity. He tells men that it is not wealth 
which produces virtue, but virtue which produces wealth and 


other advantages, both public and private.« 
If from the Apology we turn to the Phzdon, we seem to 


pass, not merely to the same speaker after the in- 
terval of one month (the ostensible interval indi- 
cated) but to a different speaker and over a long 
We have Plato speaking through the 


period. 


men. 2. Honoursare paid to deceased 
persons, which practice would not con- 
tinue, unless the souls of the deceased 
had efficacy to enforce it. 3. The souls 
of living men are more rational during 
sleep than when awake, and sleep 
affords the nearest analogy to death 
(viii. 7, 17-21). (Much the same argu- 
ments were urged in the dialogues of 
Aristotle. Bernays, Dialog, Aristot. pp. 
23-105.) He however adds, that even 
if he be mistaken in this point, and if 
his soul perish with his body, still he 
conjures his sons, in the name of the 
Gods, to obey his dying injunctions 
(s. 22). Again, he says(s. 27), “Invite 
all the Persians to my tomb, to join 
with mein satisfaction that [shall now 
be in safety, so as to suffer no farther 
harm, whether I am united to the 
divine element, or perish altogether” 
(cuvnoOnoouevous euol, bre ev TE do- 
pare H5n oom, ws pydty by err 
kaKoy made, pnte ty meta Tod Oelov 
yevopo, whre Ay pndty emo). The 





Abundant 
dogmatic and 
poetical in- 
vention of 
the Phedon 
compared 
with the pro- 


view taken here by Cyrus, of death in 
its analogy with sleep (Grv@ ral davdry 
diduudoow, Iliad. xvi. 072) as a refuge 
against impending evil for the future, 
is much the same as that taken by 
Sokrates in his Apology. Sokrates is 
not less proud of his past life, spent in 
dialectic debate, than Cyrus of his 
glorious exploits. ‘O @dvatos, Awhy 
Kkax@y rots dvad5amovotow, Longinus, 
de Subl. c. 9, p. 23. Compare also 
the oration of Julius Cesar in Sallust, 
Bell. Catilin. ¢. 51—“‘in luctu atque 
miseriis, mortem #rumnarum requiem, 
non cruciatum esse: illam cuncta mor- 
talium mala dissolvere: ultra neque 
cure neque gaudio locum esse.” 

i Plato, Apol. 8. pp. 40-41. 

" Plato, Apol. 8. pp. 20 C, 29-30. 
Aeyov Ott ovK €K Xprpedr wv apEeTN 
ylyverat, GAN et apeTihs xphwara, kal 
TaAKa yada Tots avOpdros &ravra,, 
kal idia Ka) Syuoota. Compare Xeno- 
phon, Memorab. i. 2, 8-9, 
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beet mouth of Sokrates, and Plato too at a much later 


which we time.’ Though the moral character (j90¢) of So- 
Apology.  krates is fully maintained and even strikingly dra- 
matised—the intellectual personality is altogether trans- 
formed. Instead of a speaker who avows his own ignorance, 
and blames others only for believing themselves to know 
when they are equally ignorant—we have one who indulges 
in the widest range of theory and the boldest employment of 
hypothesis. Plato introduces his own dogmatical and mys- 
tical views, leaning in part on the Orphic and Pythagorean 
creeds." He declares the distinctness of nature, the incom- 
patibility, the foreed temporary union and active conflict, 
between the soul and the body. He includes this in the still 
wider and more general declaration, which recognises anti- 
thesis between the two worlds: the world of Ideas, Forms, 
Essences, not perceivable but only cogitable, eternal, and 
unchangeable, with which the soul or mind was in kindred 
and communion—the world of sense, or of transient and 
ever changing appearances or phenomena, never arriving at 
permanent existence, but always coming and going, with 
which the body was in commerce and harmony. The phi- 
losopher, who thirsts only after knowledge and desires to look 
at things” as they are in themselves, with his mind by itself 
—is represented as desiring, throughout all his life, to loosen 
as much as possible the implication of his soul with his body, 
and as rejoicing when the hour of death arrives to divorce 
them altogether. 

Such total renunciation of the body is put, with dramatic 
Total renun propriety, into the mouth of Sokrates during the 
acre of last hour of his life. But it would not have been 
the Phadon, 1D harmony with the character of Sokrates as other 
Ingato the Platonic dialogues present him—in the plentitude of 
Platonic dia. Life—manifesting distinguished bodily strength and 
pees soldierly efficiency, proclaiming gymnastic training 

a a) aes 
voit gevign the Apology (oun) . Plata, Phndon, pp, 69 0, 70 0, 
noticed this very material discrepancy, " Plato, Phedon, p. 66. daadada- 
which is insisted upon by Ast as an | téov adrod (rod oématos) Kal abt® TH 


argument for disallowing the genuine- | ux @eardov abta Te m™paymara. 
ness of the Apology. 
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for the body to be co-ordinate with musical training for the 
mind, and impressed with the most intense admiration for 
the personal beauty of youth. The human body, which in 
the Pheedon is discredited as a morbid incumbrance corrupt- 
ing the purity of the soul, is presented to us by Sokrates in 
the Phedrus as the only sensible object which serves as a 
mirror and the reflection of the beauty of the ideal world: ° 
while the Platonic Timeus proclaims (in language not 
unsuitable to Locke) that sight, hearing, and speech are the 
sources of our abstract Ideas, and the generating causes of 
speculative intellect and philosophy.’ Of these, and of the 
world of sense generally, an opposite view was appropriate in 
the Phedon; where the purpose of Sokrates is to console his 
distressed friends by showing that death was no misfortune, 
but relief from a burthen. And Plato has availed him- 
self of this impressive situation,1 to recommend, with 
every charm of poetical expression, various characteristic 
dogmas respecting the essential distinction between Ideas 
and the intelligible world on one side—Perceptions and the 
sensible world on the other: respecting the soul, its nature 
akin to the intelligible world, its pre-existence anterior to its 
present body, and its continued existence after the death of 
the latter: respecting the condition of the soul before birth 
and after death, its transition, in the case of most men, into 
other bodies, either human or animal, with the condition of 
suffering penalties commensurate to the wrongs committed in 
this life: finally, respecting the privilege accorded to the 


took these expressions ascribed to 


© Plato, Charmidés, p. 155 D. Pro- 
tagoras, init. Pheedrus, p. 250 D, Sym- 
posion, pp. 177 O, 210 A. 

Alschines, one of the Socratici viri 
or fellow disciples of Sokrates along 
with Plato, composed dialogues (of the 
same general nature as those of Plato) 
wherein Sokrates was introduced con- 
yersing or arguing. Adschines placed 
in the mouth of Sokrates the most in- 
tense expressions of passionate admira- 
tion towards the person of Alkibiades. 
See the Fragments cited by the Rhetor 
Aristeides, Orat. xlvy. pp. 20-23, ed. 
Dindorf. Aristeides mentions (p. 24) 
that various persons in his time mis- 





Sokrates for the real talk of Sokrates 
himself. Compare also the Symposion 
of Xenophon, iv. 27. 

P Plato, Timeus, p. 47, A-D. Con- 
sult also the same dialogue, pp. 87-85, 
where Plato insists on the necessity of 
co-ordinate attention both to mind and 
to body, and on the mischiefs of highly 
developed force in the mind unless it 
be accompanied by a corresponding 
development of force in the body. 

4 Compare the description of the 
last discourse of Paetus Thrasea. Taci- 
tus, Annal. xvi. 34. 
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souls of such as have passed their lives in intellectual and 
philosophical occupation, that they shall after death remain 
for ever disembodied, in direct communion with the world of 


Ideas. 


The main part of Plato’s argumentation, drawn from the 


Plato’s argu- 
ment does 
not prove the 


general assumptions of his philosophy, is directed 
to prove the separate and perpetual existence of 


immortality the soul, before as well as after the body. These 


of the soul. 


Even if itdid arouments, interesting as specimens of the reasoning 


prove that, 


yet the mode which satisfied Plato, do not prove his conclusion.? 


of pre-exist- 


ence, andthe But even if that conclusion were admitted to be 


mode of post- 
existence, of 
the soul, 
would be 
quite unde- 
termined. 


proved, the condition of the soul, during such ante- 
rior and posterior existence, would be altogether 
undetermined, and would be left to the free play of 


sentiment and imagination. There is no subject upon which 
the poetical genius of Plato has been more abundantly exer- 


cised.§ 


* Wyttenbach has annexed to his 
edition of the Phedon an instructive 
review of the argumentation contained 
in it respecting the Immortality of the 
soul. He observesjustly—‘Videamus 
jam de Phedone, qui ab omni antiqui- 
tateis habitus est liber, in quo rationes 


immortalitatis animarum gravissimé 


lu culentissiméque exposita essent. 
Que quidem libro laus et auctoritas 
conciliata est, non tam firmitate argu- 
mentorum, quam eloquentia Platonis, 
&e.” (p. 10, Disputat. De Placit, Im- 
mort. Anim.). The same feeling, sub- 
stantially, is expressed by one of the 
disputants in Cicero’s Tusculan Dis- 
putations, who states that he assented 
tothe reasoning while he was reading 
the dialogue, but that as soon as he 
had laid down the book, his assent all 
slippedawayfromhim. I[havealready 
mentioned that Panetius, an extreme 
admirer of Plato on most points, dis- 
sented from him about the immortality 
of the soul (Cicero, Tuse. Dis. i 11, 24 
—i. 32, 79), and declared the Pheedon 
to be spurious. Galen also mentions 
(De Format. Fotis,vol. iv. pp. 70c-702. 
Kiihn) that he had written a special 
treatise (now lost) to prove that the 
reasonings in the Phsedon were self- 
contradictory ; and that he could not 
satisfy himself,either about the essence 





He has given us two different descriptions of the 


of the soul, or whether it was mortal 
or immortal. Compare his treatise 
Tlep) Ovdolas tay pvouway duvduewv— 
iv. pp. 762-763—and Tep) ray rhs 
Wux7s nOav, iv. 773. In this last 
passage, he represents the opinion of 
Plato to be—That the two inferior 
souls, the courageous and the appe- 
titive, are mortal, in which he (Galen) 
agrees, and that the rational soul alone 
is immortal, of which he (Galen) is not 
persuaded. Now this view of Plato’s 
opinion is derived from the Republic 
and Timzus, not from the Phedon, 
in which last the triple soul is not 
acknowledged. We may thus partly 
understand the inconsistencies, which 
Galen pointed out in his lost Treatise, 
in the argumentation of the Pheedon : 
wherein one of the proofs presented 
to establish the immortality of the soul 
is, —That the soul is inseparably and 
essentially identified with life, and 
cannot admit death (p. ros D). This 
argument, if good at all, is just as 
good to prove the immortality of the 
two inferior souls, as of the superior 
and rational soul. Galen might there- 
foreremark thatit did not consist with 
the conclusion which he drew from 
the Timzeus and the Republic. 

8 Wyttenbach, l. cp. 19. “ Vidi- 
mus de philosopha hujus loci parte, 
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state of the soul before its junction with the body (Timeus, 
and Pheedrus), and three different descriptions of its destiny 
after separation from the body (Republic, Gorgias, Phedon). 
In all the three, he supposes an adjudication and classifi- 
cation of the departed souls, and a better or worse fate 
allotted to each according to the estimate which he forms 
of their merits or demerits during life: but in each of the 
three, this general idea is carried out by a different machi- 
nery. The Hades of Plato is not announced even by himself 
as anything more than approximation to the truth: but it 
embodies his own ethical and judicial sentence on the classes 
of men around him—as the Divina Commedia embodies that 
of Dante on antecedent individual persons. Plato distributes 
rewards and penalties in the measure which he conceives to 
be deserved: he erects his own approbation and disappro- 
bation, his own sympathy and antipathy, into laws of the 
unknown future state: the Gods, whom he postulates, are 
imaginary agents introduced to execute the sentences which 
he dictates. While others, in their conceptions of posthu- 
mous existence, assured the happiest fate, sometimes even 
divinity itself, to great warriors and lawgivers—to devoted 
friends and patriots like Harmodius and Aristogeiton—to 
the exquisite beauty of Helen—or to favourites of the Gods 
like Ganymédes or Pelops ‘—Plato claims that supreme dis- 
tinction for the departed philosopher. 

The Philosopher, as a recompense for haying detached 
himself during life as much as possible from the 
body and all its functions, will be admitted after 
death to existence as a soul pure and simple, unat- 
tached to any body. The souls of all other persons, 
dying with more or less of the taint of the body attached to 
each of them," and for that reason haunting the tombs in 


The philo- 
sopher will 
enjoy an ex- 
istence of 
pure soul, 
unattached 
to any body. 


qué demonstratur, Animos esse im- 
mortales. Altera pars, qua ostenditur, 
qualis sit ille post hanc vitam status, 
fabulosé et poeticé a Platone tractata 
est,” &c. 

t Skolion of Kallistratus, Antholog. 
Greec., p. 155. Isokrates, Encomium 
Helenx, Or. x. 8. 70-72. Compare 





the Néexvia of the Odyssey and that of 
the Aineid, respecting the heroes— 
“Que gratia currim 
Armorumque fuit vivis—que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos—eadem sequitur tellure 
repostos.” (Aun. vi. 654). 


u Plato, Phedon, p. 81 D. 6 34 


Kal €xouvca % TowwlTn ux}, Baptvera 
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which the bodies are buried, so as to become visible there as 
ghosts—are made subject, in the Platonic Hades, to penalty 
and purification suitable to the respective condition of each ; 
after which they become attached to new bodies, sometimes 
of men, sometimes of other animals. Of this distributive 
scheme it is not possible to frame any clear idea, nor is Plato 
consistent with himself except in a few material features. 
But one feature there is in it which stands conspicuous—the 
belief in the metempsychosis, or transfer of the same soul 
from one animal body to another: a belief very widely dif- 
fused throughout the ancient world, associated with the 
immortality of the soul, pervading the Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean creeds, and having its root in the Egyptian and 


Oriental religions.* 


Te Kal €AKeToL waAW eis Ty dpaTdy 
Tomov, poB@ Tod Gedods TE Kal Gov, 
domep A€yeTal, Tepl TH pvhuata Te Kal 
Tovs Tapous Kadwdoupeyvn mepl & dh 
Kal bhOn tra puxa@v cKi0EidH paytdo- 
Mara ola mapéxovTam ai Tora Wuyxal 
e(Swra, af ph Kabapds amrodvdeioa, 
GAZ TOD SpaTod pmeTéeXOVTAL, 
51d Kal 6p@vra. 

Lactantius—in replying tothe argu- 
ments of Demokritus, Epikurus, and 
Dikeearchus against the immortality 
of the soul—reminded them that any 
Magus would produce visible evidence 
to refute them; by calling up before 
them the soul of any deceased person 
to give information and predict the 
future— qui profectonon auderent de 
animarum interitu mago presente dis- 
serere, qui sciret certis carminibus cieri 
abinfernis animas et adesse et preebere 
se videndas et loqui et futura pre- 
dicere: et siauderent, re ips’ et docu- 
mentis preesentibus vincerentur” (Lac- 
tant. Inst. vii. 13). See Cicero, Tuse. 
Disp. i. 31. 

* Compare the closing paragraph of 
the Platonic Timeeus: Virgil, Aineid vi. 
713 ,Herodot. ii. 123, Pausanias, iv. 32, 
4, Sextus Empiric. ady. Math. ix. 127, 
with the citation from Empedokles:— 
LY a Anchises, Anime quibus altera 

ato 

Corpora debentur, Lethei ad fluminis undam 

Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.” 

The general doctrine, upon which 
the Metempsychosis rests, is set forth 





by Virgil in the fine lines which follow, 
723-751; compare Georgiciv. 218. The 
souls of men, beasts, birds, and fishes, 
are all of them detached fragments or 
portions from the universal soul, mind, 
or life, zetherial or igneous, which per- 
vades the whole Kosmos. The soul of 
each individual thus detached to be 
conjoined with a distinet body, be- 
comes tainted by such communion ; 
after death it is purified by penalties, 
measured according to the greater or 
less taint, and becomes then fit to be 
attached to a new body, yet not until 
it has drunk the water of Léthé (Plato, 
Philébus, p. 30 A; Timeeus, p. 30 B). 

The statement of Nemesius is re- 
markable, that all Greeks who believed 
the immortality of the soul, believed 
also in the metempsychosis—Kow ey 
ov mdvtes “EAAnves, of thy wWuxhy 
addvarov aropnvducvol, Thy merevow= 
parworw doyuatiCovc. (De Natura 
Hominis, cap. ii. p. 50, ed. 1565). 
Plato accepted the Egyptian and 
Pythagorean doctrine,continued in the 
Orphic mysteries (Arnob. adv. Gentes, 
iil. 10), making no essential distinction 
between the souls of men and those of 
animals, and recognising reciprocal 
interchange from the one to the other. 
The Platonists adhered to this doctrine 
fully, down to the third century a.p., 
including Plotinus, Numenius,- and 
others. But Porphyry, followed by 
Jamblichus, introduced a modification 
of this creed, denying the possibility 
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We are told that one vehement admirer of Plato—the 


Ambrakiot Kleombrotus—was so profoundLy affected 
and convinced by reading the Phedon, that he 
immediately terminated his existence by leaping 
from a high wall; though in other respects well 
But the number of persons who 
derived from it such settled conviction, was cer- 
Neither the doctrine nor 
the reasonings of Plato were adopted even by the 


satisfied with life. 


tainly not considerable. 


Plato’s de- 
monstration 
ofthe immor- 
tality of the 
soul did not 
appear satis- 
factory to 
subsequent 
philosophers 
The question 
remained de- 
bated and 
problema- 
tical. 


immediate successors in his school: still less by Aristotle and 
the Peripatetics—or by the Stoics—or by the Hpikureans. 
The Epikureans denied altogether the survivorship of soul 
over body: Aristotle gives a definition of the soul which 
involves this same negation, though he admits as credible the 


of transition of a human soul into 
the body of another animal, or of the 
soul of any other animal into the body 
of a man,—yet still recognising the 
transition from one human body to 
another, and from one animal body to 
another. (See Alkinous, Introd. in 
Platon. c. 25.) This subject is well 
handled in a learned work published 
in 1712 by a Jesuit of Toulouse, 
Michel Mourgues. He shows (in op- 
position to Dacier and others, who in- 
terpreted the doctrine ina sense merely 
spiritual and figurative) that the me- 
tempsychosis was a literal belief of the 
Platonists down tothe time of Proklus. 
“Les quatre Platoniciens qui ont tenu 
la Transmigration bornée’’(z.e.from one 
human body into another human body) 
“n’ont pas laissé d’admettre la pluralité 
@animations ou de vies d’une méme 
ame: et cela sans figure et sans méta- 
phore, Cet article, qui est l’essentiel, 
n’a jamais trouvé un seul contradicteur 
dans les sectes qui ont cru l’4me im- 
mortelle ; ni Porphyre, ni Hiérocles, ni 
Procle, ni Salluste, n’ont jamais touché 
a ce point que pour l’approuyer. D’ot 
il suit que la réalité de la Métempsy- 
chose estindubitable: c’esta dire, qu'il 
est indubitable que tous les sectateurs 
de Pythagore et de Platon l’ont sou- 
tenue dans un sens tres réel quant a la 
pluralité des vies et d’animations” 
(Tom. i. p. 525: also Tom. ii. p. 432). 
M. Cousin and M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire are of the same opinion. 





M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire observes, 
in his Prémier Mémoire sur le San- 
khya, p. 410, Paris, 1852. 

“Voila done la transmigration dans 
les plus grands dialogues de Platon— 
le Timée, la République, le Phédre, le 
Phedon, On peut en retrouver la 
trace manifeste dans d’autres dialogues 
moins considérables, le Menon et le 
Politique, par exemple. La trans- 
migration est méme_ positivement 
indiquée dans le dixitme Livre des 
Lois, ou Platon traite avec tant de 
force et de solennité de la providence 
et de la justice divines. 

“Kin présence de témoignages si 
serieux, et de tant de persistance & 
reyenir sur des opinions qui ne varient 
pas, je crois que tout esprit sensé ne 
peut que partager avis de M. Cousin. 
Il est impossible que Platon ne se 
fasse de exposition de ces opinions 
quwun pur badinage. I] les a répetées, 
sans les modifier en rien, au milieu 
des discussions les plus graves et les 
plus étendues. Ajoutez que ces 
doctrines tiennent intimément a toutes 
celles qui sont le fond méme du pla- 
tonisme, et qu’elles s’y entrelacent si 
étroitement, que les en détacher, c’est 
le mutiler et Vamoindrir. Le systeme 
des Idées ne se comprend pas tout 
entier sans la réminiscence: et la 
réminiscence elle méme implique ne- 
cessairement l’existence antérieure de 
Yame.” 

Dr. Henry More, in his ‘ Treatise on 
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separate existence of the rational soul, without individuality 
or personality. The Stoics, while affirming the soul to be 
material as well as the body, considered it as a detached frag- 
ment of the all-pervading cosmical or mundane soul, which 
was re-absorbed after the death of the individual into the 
great whole to which it belonged. None of these philo- 
sophers were persuaded by the arguments of Plato. The 
popular orthodoxy, which he often censures harshly, recog- 
nised some sort of posthumous existence as a part of its 
creed; and the uninquiring multitude continued in the 
teaching and traditions of their youth. But literary and 
philosophical men, who sought to form some opinion for 
themselves without altogether rejecting (as the Epikureans 
rejected) the basis of the current traditions—were in no 
better condition for deciding the question with. the assist- 
ance of Plato, than they would have been without him. 
While the knowledge of the bodily organism, and of mind 
or soul as embodied therein, received important additions, 
from Aristotle down to Galen—no new facts either were 
known or could become known, respecting soul per se, con- 
sidered as pre-existent or post-existent to body. Galen ex- 
pressly records his dissatisfaction with Plato on this point, 
though generally among his warmest admirers. Questions of 
this kind remained always problematical, standing themes 
for rhetoric or dialectic.’ Every man could do, though not 


the Immortality of the Soul, argues at 
considerable length in defence of the 
pre-existence of each soul, asa part of 
the doctrine. He considers himself to 
have clearly proved— That the pre- 
existence of the soul is an opinion both 
in itself the most rational that can be 
maintained, and has had the suffrage 
of the most renowned philosophers in 
all ages of the world.” Of these last- 
mentioned philosophers he gives a list, 
as follows—Moses, on the authority 
of the Jewish Cabbala— Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras,Epicharmus, Empedocles, 
Cebés, Euripides, Plato, Euclid, Philo, 
Virgil, Mareus Cicero, Plotinus, Jam- 
blichus, Proclus, Boethius, Psellus, 
Synesius, Origen, Marsilius Ficinus, 
&e. See Chapters xii. and xiii. pages 





116,117,121 of his Treatise. Compare 
also what he says in Sect. 18 of his 
Preface General, page xx -xxiy. 

y Seneca says, Epist. 88. “Innu- 
merabiles sunt queestiones de animo: 
unde sit, qualis sit, quando esse inci- 
piat, quamdiu sit; an aliunde alid tran- 
seat, et domicilium mutet, ad alias ani- 
malium formas aliasque conjectus, an 
non amplius quam semel serviat, et 
emissus evagetur in toto; utrum corpus 
sit, an non sit: quid sit facturus, quum 
per nos aliquid facere desierit: quo- 
modo libertate usurus, cum ex hac 
exierit cave: an obliviscatur priorum 
et illic nosse incipiat, postquam de 
corpore abductus in sublime secessit.” 
Compare Lucretius, i. 113. 
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with the same exuberant eloquence, what Plato had done— 
and no man could do more. Every man could coin his own 
hopes and fears, his own esthetical preferences and repug- 
nances, his own ethical aspiration to distribute rewards and 
punishments among the characters around him—into affir- 
mative prophecies respecting an unknowable future, where 
neither verification nor Elenchus were accessible. The state 
of this discussion throughout the Pagan world bears out the 
following remark of Lord Macaulay, with which I conclude 
the present chapter :— 

“There are branches of knowledge with respect to which 
the human mind isin progress. But with theology, the case 
is very different. As respects natural religion—revelation 
being for the present altogether out of the question—it is not 
easy to see that a philosopher of the present day is more 
favourably situated than Thales or Simonides.—As to the 
other great question—the question, what becomes of a man 
after death—we do not see that a highly educated European, 
left to his unassisted reason, is more likely to be in the right 
than a Blackfoot Indian. Not a single one of the many 
sciences, in which we surpass the Blackfoot Indians, throws 
the smallest light on the state of the soul after the animal 
life is extinct. In truth, all the philosophers, ancient and 
modern, who have attempted, without the help of revelation, 
to prove the immortality of man—from Plato to Franklin— 
appear to us to have failed deplorably. Then again, all the 
great enigmas which perplex the natural theologian are the 
same in all ages. The genius of a people just emerging from 
barbarism, is quite sufficient to propound them. The genius 
of Locke and Clarke is quite unable to solve them.—Natural 
Theology, then, is not a progressive science.” ” 


Lord Macaulay, Review of Ranke’s | Plato, in the Phedon, demonstrates 
History of the Popes (Critical and | the immortality of the soul from its 
Historical Essays, vol. iii. p. 210). | simplicity: in the Republic, he de- 
Sir Will. Hamilton observes (Lectures | monstrates its simplicity from its im- 
on Logic, Lect. 26, p. 55): “Thus | mortality.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


PHADRUS—SYMPOSION. 


I pur together these two dialogues, as distinguished by a 


marked peculiarity. 
logues of Plato. 


These two 
are the two 
erotic dia- 
logues of 
Plato. Phe- 
drus is the 
originator of 
both. 


They are the two erotic dia- 


They have one great and inter- 
esting subject common to both: though in the 
Pheedrus, this subject is blended with, and made 
contributory to, another. 


They agree also in the 


circumstance, that Phedrus is, in both, the person who 


originates the conversation. 


But they differ materially in 


the manner of handling, in the comparisons and illustrations, 


and in the apparent purpose. 


The subject common to both is, Love or Eros in its largest 


Eros as 
conceived by 
Plato. 
Different 
sentiment 
prevalent in 
Hellenic an- 
tiquity and 
in modern 
times. 
Position of 
women in 
Greece. 


a Schleiermacher (Hinleit.zamSymp. 
p. 307) describes this view of Eros as 
Hellenic, and as “ gerade den anti- 
modernen und anti-christlichen Pol 
der Platonischen Denkungsart.” Ari- 
stotle composed @oces “Epwrucal or 
’Epwrikds, Diogenes Laert. v, 22-24. 
See Bernays, Die Dialoge des Ari- 
stoteles, p. 133, Berlin, 1863. 

Compare tlte dialogue called ’Epw- 
tics, among the works of Plutarch, 
p- 750 8eq., where some of the speakers, 
especially Protogenes, illustrate and 
enlarge upon this Platonic construc- 
tion of Eros—arnOwod 5¢ “Epwros ot® 
ériody TH yuvaiwviTld. péereotiv, &e. 
(750 ©, 761 B, &e.) 

In. the Treatise De Educatione 
Puerorum (c, 15, p. 11 D-F) Plutarch 


sense, and with its manifold varieties. 
totally different vein of sentiment which prevails in 
modern times, and which recognises passionate love 
as prevailing only between persons of different sex— 
it is difficult for us to enter into Plato’s eloquent 
expositions of the feeling as he conceives it. In the 
Hellenic point of view, upon which Plato builds 





Under the 


hesitates to give a decided opinion on 
the amount of restriction proper to be 
imposed on youth: he is much im- 
pressed with the authority of Sokrates, 
Plato, Xenophon, Adschines, Kebés, 
Kal thy mdvta xdpov exelvwy Tav dy- 
Spay, ot rods &ppevas Coxluacav epwras, 
&e. See the anecdote about Epi- 
sthenes, an officer among the Ten 
Thousand Greeks under Xenophon, 
in Xenophon, Anabasis, vii. 4, 7, and 
a remarkable passage about Zeno the 
Stoic, Diog. Laert. vii.13. Respecting 
the general subject of modepacria in 
Greece, there is a valuable Excursus 
inBekkers’ Charikles, vol. i. pp. 347- 
377, Excurs.ii. Lagree generally with 
his belief about the practice in Greece, 
see Cicero, Tusc. Dis. iv. 33, 70. 
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the attachment of man to wonian was regarded as a natural 
impulse, and as a domestic, social, sentiment; yet as belong- 
ing to a common-place rather than to an exalted mind, and 
seldom or never rising to that pitch of enthusiasm which 
overpowers all other emotions, absorbs the whole man, and 
aims either at the joint performance of great exploits or the 
joint prosecution of intellectual improvement by continued 
colloquy. We must remember that the wives and daughters 
of citizens were seldom seen abroad: that the wife was mar- 
ried very young: that she had learnt nothing except spin- 
ning and weaving: that the fact of her having seen as little 
and heard as little as possible, was considered as rendering 
her more acceptable to her husband: that her sphere of duty 
and exertion was confined to the interior of the family. The 
beauty of women yielded satisfaction to the senses, but little 
beyond. It was the masculine beauty of youth that fired the 
Hellenicimagination with glowing and impassioned sentiment. 
The finest youths, and those too of the best families and edu- 


Bekker quotes abundant authorities, 
which might be farther multiplied if 
necessary. In appreciating the evi- 
dence upon this point, we cannot be too 
careful to keep in mind what Sokrates 
says (in the Xenophontic Symposion, 
Vili. 34) when comparing the Thebans 
and Eleians on one side with the Athe- 
nians and Spartans on the other— 
’Exelvois wey yap TavdTa vouma, juw Se 
éroveldiora. We must interpret pas- 
sages of the classical authors according 
to their fair and real meanings, not ac- 
cording to the conclusions which we 
might wish to find proved. 

If we read the oration of Demo- 
sthenes against Nesera (which is full of 
information about Athenian manners), 
we find the speaker Apollodérus dis- 
tributing the relations of men with 
women in the following manner (p. 
1380)—1d yap cuvoiKeiy TovT eorw, 
ds dy waidoroqTa Kal ciodyn els TE 
Tous Snudtas Kal Tovs ppdropas Tovs 
vieis, Kal Tas Ouyarépas exdidg ws 
avrov ovoas Tois avdpdot. Tas wey yap 
éralpas, Hdovijs Evera exomev—ras de 
madAakas, THs Kae hucpay Oepamelas 
Tov odmaros—tas BE yuvaikas, TOU 
maidoroeicba yynoiws, Kal tev evdov 
piaaxa miarny Exew. 





To the same purpose, the speaker in 
Lysias (‘Yrtp Tod ’Epatoabevous pdvov 
—sect. 7), describing his wife, says 
ev pev oby TG TPOT@ Xpove Macey TV 
BeAttorn: kab yap oirovduos dew, rad 
pedwrds ayalh, Kal axpiBds mavra 
dioucovoa. 

Neither of these three relations lent 
itself readily to the Platonic vein of 
sentiment and ideality ; neither of 
them led to any grand results either in 
war—or political ambition—or philo- 
sophical speculation ; the three great 
roads, in one or other of which the 
Grecian ideality travelled. We know 
from the Republic that Plato did not 
appreciate the value of the family life, 
or the purposes for which men marry, 
according to the above passage cited 
from Demosthenes. In this point, 
Plato differs from Xenophon, who, 
in his (conomicus, enlarges much 
(in the discourse of Ischomachus) upon 
the value of the conjugal union, with 
a view to prudential results and good 
management of the household; while 
he illustrates the sentimental and 
affectionate side of it, in the story of 
Pantheia and Abradates (Cyropeedia). 

» See the Giconomicus of Xenophon, 
cap. iii. 12, Vil. 5. 
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cation, were seen habitually uncovered in the Paleestra and at 
the public-festival matches; engaged in active contention and 
graceful exercise, under the direction of professional trainers. 
The sight of the living form, in such perfection, movement, 
and variety, awakened a powerful emotional sympathy, 
blended with esthetic sentiment, which in the more suscept- 
ible natures was exalted into intense and passionate devotion. 
The terms in- which this feeling is described, both by Plato 
and Xenophon, are among the strongest which the language 
affords—and are predicated even of Sokrates himself. Far 
from being ashamed of the feeling, they consider it admirable 
and beneficial ; though very liable to abuse, which they em- 
phatically denounce and forbid.° In their view, it was an 
idealising passion, which tended to raise a man above the 
vulgar and selfish pursuits of life, and even above the fear 
of death. The devoted attachments which it inspired were 


¢ The beginning of the Platonic 
Charmidés illustrates what is here 
said, pp. 154-155; also that of the 
Protagoras and Lysis, pp. 205-200. 

Xenophon, Sympos. i. 8-11; iv. II, 
15. Memorab.i. 3,8-14 (what Sokrates 
observes to Xenophon about Krito- 
bulus). Dikearchus (companion of 
Aristotle) disapproved the important 
influence which Plato assigned to Eros 
(Cicero, Tusc. D. iv. 34-71). 

If we pass to the second century 
after the Christian era, we find some 
speakers in Athenzeus blaming se- 
verely the amorous sentiments of So- 
krates and thenarrative of Aliibiades, 
as recited in the Platonic Symposium 
(v. 180-187; xi. 506-508 C). Athe- 
neus remarks farther, that Plato, 
writing in this strain, had little right 
to complain (as we read in the Re- 
public) of the licentious compositions 
of Homer and other poets, and to 
exclude them from his model city. 
Maximus Tyrius, in one of his four 
discourses (23-5) on the epwrix) of So- 
krates, makes the same remark as 
Athenzus about the inconsistency of 
Plato in banishing Homer from the 
model city, and composing what we 
read in the Symposion; he farther 
observes that the erotic dispositions of 
Sokrates provoked no censure from his 
numerous enemies at the time (though 
they assailed him upon so many other 





points), but had incurred great censure 
from contemporaries of Maximus him- 
self, to whom he replies—rods vuv} 
katnyédpous (23, 6-7). The comparisons 
which he institutes (23,9) between the 
sentiments and phrases of Sokrates, 
and those of Sappho and Anakreon, 
are very curious. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus speaks 
of the éyxéuia on Eros in the Sym- 
posion, as “ unworthy of serious hand- 
ling or of Sokrates.” (De Admir. Vi 
Dic. Demosth., p. 1027.) 

But the most bitter among all the 
critics of Plato, is Herakleitus—author 
of the Allegoris Homerice. Hera- 
kleitus repels, as unjust and calum- 
nious, the sentence of banishment 
pronounced by Plato against Homer, 
from whom all mental cultivation 
had been derived. He affirms, and 
tries to show, that the poems of 
Homer—which he admits to be full 
of immorality if literally understood 
—had an allegorical meaning. He 
blames Plato for not having perseived 
this; and denounces him stili more 
severely for the character of his own 
writings—épplpOw 5& Kal TlAdrwy 6 
KdAat, ‘Ouhpov ovxopdytns-Yovs de 
TlAdrwvos diaddyous, kvw ead KdTw 
mauducod KabvBpl(ovew epwres, ovdauood 
de ouxl rhs appévos emBuulas peords 


€or 6 avnp (Hera, All. Hom. c. 4-74 


‘ed, Mehler, Leiden, 1851). 
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dreaded by the despots, who forbade the assemblage of youths 
for exercise in the palestre.? 

Especially to Plato, who combined erotic and poetical ima- 
gination with Sokratic dialectics and generalising bee 
theory—this passion presented itself in the light of 4ere4 as the 


great stimu- 


a stimulus introductory to the work of philosophy— ls teim. 


j i isti ishi losophical 
an impulse at first impetuous and undistinguishing, {osephical 


. rOVI Personal 
but afterwards regulated towards improving com- 52"... 


munion and colloquy with an improveable youth. sratpomtor 
Personal beauty (this is ° the remarkable doctrine of {on between 
Plato in the Phedrus) is the main point of visible Sensandthe 
resemblance between the world of sense and the (oS nc"* 
world of Ideas: the Idea of Beauty has a brilliant (isauen °f 
representative of itself among concrete objects— ™” 
the Ideas of Justice and Temperance have none. The con- 
templation of a beautiful youth, and the vehement emotion 
accompanying it, was the only way of reviving in the soul 
the Idea of Beauty which it had seen in its antecedent stage 
of existence. This was the first stage through which every 
philosopher must pass; but the emotion of love thus raised, 
became gradually in the better minds both expanded and 
purified. The lover did not merely admire the person, but 
also contracted the strongest sympathy with the feelings and 
character, of the beloved youth: delighting to recognise 
and promote in him all manifestations of mental beauty 
which were in harmony with the physical, so as to raise him 
to the greatest attainable perfection of human nature. The 
original sentiment of admiration, having been thus first trans- 
ferred by association from beauty in the person to beauty in 
the mind and character, became gradually still farther gene- 
ralised; so that beauty was perceived not as exclusively 
specialised in any one individual, but as invested in all beau- 
tifui objects, bodies as well as minds. ‘The view would pre- 
sently be farther enlarged. The like sentiment would be 
inspired, so as to worship beauty in public institutions, in 
d Plato, Sympos. 182 C. The pro- | These two citizens were gratefully re- 
ceedings of Harmodius and Aristo- | collected and extensively admired by 


geiton, which illustrate this feeling, | the Athenian public, 
are recounted by Thucydides, vi. 54-57. * Plato,Phedrus, pp. 249 E,250B-E, 
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administrative arrangements, in arts and sciences. And the 
mind would at last be exalted to the contemplation of that 
which pervades and gives common character to all these 
particulars—Beauty in the abstract—or the Self-Beautiful— 
the Idea or Form of the Beautiful. To reach this highest 
summit, after mounting all the previous stages, and to live 
absorbed in the contemplation of “the great ocean of the 
beautiful,” was the most glorious privilege attainable by any 
human being. It was indeed attainable only by a few highly 
gifted minds. But others might make more or less approach 
to it: and the nearer any one approached, the greater mea- 
sure would he ensure to himself of real good and happiness.‘ 

Such is Plato’s conception of Eros or Love and its object. 


Allmenlove He represents it as one special form or variety of 
Good, as the : : ‘ : 

meansof the universal law of gravitation pervading all man- 
Happiness, ° = 5 

but they pur- kind. Every one loves, desires, or aspires to hap- 
sue it by ' oe : : 

various peness: this is the fundamental or primordial law of 


means. The 


name Zrosis human nature, beyond which we cannot push en- 


confined to 


one special quiry. Good, or good things, are nothing else but 


case of this 


largevariety. the means to happiness: ® accordingly, every man, 
loving happiness, loves good also, and desires not only full 
acquisition, but perpetual possession of good. In this wide 
sense, love belongs to all human beings: every man loves 
good and happiness, with perpetual possession of them—and 
nothing else." But different men have different ways of pur- 


f Plato, Sympos. ¢. 34-36, pp. 210- | discursibus ornans, Naturas quarto 
211. seminibus, formis quinto materiam.” 

Respecting The Beautiful, I tran- & Plato, Sympos. c. 30, pp. 204-205. 
scribe here a passage from Ficinus, in | bépe, 6 épav tav ayabay, Tl epa; Teve- 
his Argument prefixed tothe Hippias | c@u, jv 8 eyd, aitg@. Kal rh %orat 
Major, p. 757. ‘“ Unumquodque @| éxelyy § dy yérnra Tayabd; Toor 
singulis pulchris, pulchrum hoc Plato | eiropérepov, Fv 8 eyd, éxw daroxpl- 
vocat: formam in omnibus, pulchritu- | yac@a, 871 edSaluwv ora. Krqce: 
dinem: speciem et ideam supra omnia, | yap, én, &yabav, of evdaluoves ebdal- 
ipsum pulchrum. Primumsensus at- | poves: Kal ovmér mpoadet épécbat, iva 
tingit opinioque. Secundum ratioco- | +f §2 Bovrerau evdaluwy elvar 6 Bovadd- 
gitat. ‘Tertium mens intuetur. Mevos, AAG TEAOS SoKe? Exew  amd- 

“ Quid ipsum Bonum? Ipsum re- Kpiis. Tatrny 3) thy Bolanow Kal 
rum omnium principium, actus purus, | 7y Zpwra rodrov, mérepa Kowdy elvat 
actus sequentia cuncta vivificans. | ¢gyrey avOparwy, Kal mdvtas Tayabe 
Quid ipsum Pulchrum?  Vivificus | go}, cqGa: adrozs elvar del 7) TOs A€yets ; 
actus e primo fonte bonorum effluens, | og7 5 v0) eyOCaIyNn anus adtiais 
Mentem primo divinam idearum or- i Pints ean een ack noe a 
dine infinité decorans, Numina deinde | g, g352, ve pies? ee sti oc 
sequentia mentesque rationum serie 7 Graes0ka  ee 

: -- | Opwrot, 7) TOU a&yabov. 

complens, Animas tertio numerosis 
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suing this same object. One man aspires to good or hap- 
piness by way of money-getting, another by way of ambition, 
a third by gymnastics—or music—or philosophy. Still no 
one of these is said to love, or to be under the influence of 
Eros. That name is reserved exclusively for one special 
variety of it—the impulse towards copulation, generation, 
and self-perpetuation, which agitates both bodies and minds 
throughout animal nature. Desiring perpetual possession of 
good, all men desire to perpetuate themselves, and to become 
immortal. But an individual man or animal cannot be im- 
mortal: he can only attain a quasi-immortality by generating 
a new individual to replace himself! In fact even mortal 
life admits no continuity, but is only a succession of distinct 
states or phenomena: one always disappearing and another 
always appearing, each generated by its antecedent and gene- 
rating its consequent. ‘Though a man from infancy to old 
age is called the same, yet he never continues the same for 
two moments together, either in body or mind. As his blood, 
flesh, bones, &c., are in perpetual disappearance and renova- 
tion, always coming and going—so likewise are his sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, dispositions, cognitions, &c. Neither men- 
tally nor physically does he ever continue the same during 
successive instants. The old man of this instant perishes and 
is replaced by a new man during the next.* As this is true 
of the individual, so it is still more true of the species: con- 
tinuance or immortality is secured only by perpetual gene- 
ration of new individuals. 

The love of immortality thus manifests itself in living 
beings through the copulative and procreative im- |... 
pulse, which so powerfully instigates living man in mental copu- 
mind as well as in body. Beauty in another person preveation, 


exercises an attractive force which enables this s‘tamable. 


: : é ‘ 
impulse to be gratified: ugliness on the contrary yequires tne’ 

. . : sight of per- 
repels and stifles it. Hence springs the love of gona beauty 


5 Fi : as an origi- 
beauty—or rather, of procreation in the beautiful— tating sti. 


whereby satisfaction is obtained for this restless and ae 


i Plato, Sympos. c. 32, p. 207 ©. k Plato, Sympos. c, 32, pp. 207-208. 
P2 
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impatient agitation! With some, this erotic impulse stimu- 
lates the body, attracting them towards women, and inducing 
them to immortalise themselves by begetting children: with 
others, it acts far more powerfully on the mind, and deter- 
mines them to conjunction with another mind for the pur- 
pose of generating appropriate mental offspring and products. 
In this case as well as in the preceding, the first stroke of 
attraction arises from the charm of physical, visible, and 
youthful beauty: but when, along with this beauty of person, 
there is found the additional charm of a susceptible, generous, 
intelligent mind, the effect produced by the two together is 
overwhelming ; the bodily sympathy becoming spiritualised 
and absorbed by the mental. With the inventive and aspiring 
intelligences—poets like Homer and Hesiod, or legislators 
like Lykurgus and Solon—the erotic impulse takes this turn. 
They look about for some youth, at once handsome and im- 
proveable, in conversation with whom they may procreate 
new reasonings respecting virtue and goodness—new excel- 
lences of disposition—and new force of intellectual combina- 
tion, in both the communicants. . The attachment between 
the two becomes so strong that they can hardly live apart : 
so anxious are both of them to foster and confirm the newly 
acquired mental force of which each is respectively conscious 
in himself.™ 

Occasionally, and in a few privileged natures, this erotic. 
Oe impulse rises to a still higher exaltation, losing its: 
altation of separate and exclusive attachment to one individual. 


the erotic 
impulse ina person, and fastening upon beauty in general, or 


few privi- 


poren tains, that which all beautiful persons and beautiful minds 


Pee have in common. The visible charm of beautiful 
love of 


Roauty im body, though it was indispensable as an initial step, 


genere. This 


genre: sat comes to be still farther sunk and undervalued, 
absorbing 


sentiment ¢ When the mind has ascended to the contemplation 
Ai ts . . . . 

of beauty 7 genere, not merely in bodies and minds, 

but in laws, institutions, and sciences. This is the highest 
' Plato, Sympos. c. 31, p. 200 E. | rbv éxovra. *Eor) yap o¥ Tod Kadod 6° 

dbev 3H TH KvovvTl re Kal Hdn omap- | pws, aAA—THs yevvhoews kal Tov 


YyaVTL TOAAH 7) WTdno1s yeyove wept Td |} TdKov ev TE KarG. 
Kkaddv Bia Th peydAns wdivos amrodvew ™ Plato, Sympos. ¢. 33, P. 209. 
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pitch of philosophical love, to which a few minds only are 
competent, and that too by successive steps of ascent: but 
which, when attained, is thoroughly soul-satisfying. If any 
man’s vision be once sharpened so that he can see beauty 
pure and absolute, he will have no eyes for the individual 
manifestations of it in gold, fine raiment, brilliant colours, or 
beautiful youths." Herein we have the climax or consum- 
mation of that erotic aspiration which first shows itself in the 
form of virtuous attachment to youth.° 

It is thus that Plato, in the Symposion, presents Love, or 
erotic impulse: a passion taking its origin in the 
physical and mental attributes common to most 
men, and concentrated at first upon some individual 
person—but gradually becoming both more intense 
and more refined, as it ascends in the scale of logical 
generalisation and comes into intimate view of the 
pure idea of Beauty. The main purpose of the 
Symposion is to contrast this Platonic view of Eros 
or Love—which is assigned to Sokrates in the dia- 
logue and is repeated by him from the communi- 
cation of a prophetic woman named Diotima?—with different 
views assigned to other. speakers. Hach of the guests at the 
Banquet—Pheedrus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, Aristophanes, 
Agathon, Sokrates—engages to deliver a panegyric on Hros: 
while Alkibiades, entering intoxicated after the speeches are 
finished, delivers a panegyric on Sokrates, in regard to 
energy and self-denial generally, but mainly and specially in 


Purpose of 
the Sympo- 
sion, to con- 
trast this 
Platonic 
view of Eros 
with several 
different 
views of it ~ 
previously 
enunciated 
by the other 
speakers; 
closing with 
a panegyric 
on Sokrates, 
by the 
drunken 
Alkibiades. 


I cannot but 
There is 


n Plato, Symposion, ¢c. 35, p- 211. | Mavis, also 211 D. 


° Plato, Symposion, c. 35, p. 211 B. 
bray 8H Tis amd TavdE Bia TH OpOds 
Tadepacte emaviwy exeivo TO KaAbY 
&pxnta Kkabopav, axeddv ty Tt &rroiro 
tov TéAous, KC. 

P Plat. Sympos. p. 201 D.  yuvaids 
pavrinfs Awtiuas, ) TadTa Te copy iv 
Kal %AAa WoAAG, Kal ’AOnvatois more 
Ovoamévots mpd Tod Aomovd Seka ery 
dvaBorAyv emolnare THs vocov, } 5h Kad 
eue TH Epwrika edtdatev. 

‘Instead of yovaikds wavtinjs, Which 
was the old reading, Stallbaum and 
other editors prefer to write yuvaiuds 





think that uayricijs is right. 
no pertinence or fit meaning in Mayti- 
vikjs, Whereas the word paytirjs is in 
full keeping with what is said about the 
special religious privileges and revela- 
tions of Diotima—that she procured 
for the Athenians an adjournment of 
the plague forten years. The Delphian 
oracle assured the Lydian king Kreesus 
that Apollo had obtained from the 
Moipa a postponement of the ruin of 
the Lydian kingdom for three years, 
but that he could obtain from them no 
more (Herodot. i, 91). 
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the character of Erastes. The pure and devoted attachment 
of Sokrates towards Alkibiades himself—his inflexible self- 
command under the extreme of trial and temptation—the 
unbounded ascendancy which he had acquired over that inso- 
lent youth, who seeks in every conceivable manner to render 
himself acceptable to Sokrates—are emphatically extolled, 
and illustrated by singular details. 

Both Phedrus4 and Pausanias, in their respective enco- 


Viewsof | miums upon Eros, dwell upon that God as creating 

Eros pre- eyes Cae . = 

sented by within the human bosom by his inspirations, the 
earus, . . 

Pausanias, noblest self-denial and the most devoted heroism, 

Eryxima- ) 5 a a 

chus, Aristo- together with the strongest incentives to virtuous 

phanes, Aga- 


behaviour. Pausanias however makes distinctions: 
recognising and condemning various erotic manifestations as 
abusive, violent, sensual—and supposing for these a separate 
inspiring Deity—Eros Pandémus, contrasted with the good 
and honourable Eros Uranius" or Ceelestis. In regard to the 
different views taken of Eros by Eryximachus, Aristophanes, 
and Agathon—the first is medical, physiological, cosmical’— 
the second is comic and imaginative, even to exuberance— 
the third is poetical or dithyrambic: immediately upon which 
follows the analytical and philosophical exposition ascribed to 
Sokrates, opened in his dialectic manner by a cross-examina- 
tion of his predecessor, and proceeding to enunciate the 
opinions communicated to him by the prophetess Diotima. 
Sokrates treats most of the preceding panegyrics as pleas- 
Discourse of ing fancies not founded in truth. In his representa- 
from revela- tion (cited from Diotima) Eros is neither beautiful, 
tima. He nor good, nor happy; nor is he indeed a God at all. 


thon. 


tion of Dio- 


a Sydenham conceives and Boeckh | mophoriazuse, Athensus, y. 187 C. 


(ad Plat. Leg. iii, 694) concurs with 


him, that this discourse, assigned to | 


Pheedrus, is intended by Plato as an 
imitation of the style of Lysias. This 
is sufficiently probable. The encomium 
on Eros delivered by Agathon, especi- 
ally the concluding part of it (p. 197), 
mimics the style of florid effeminate 
poetry, overcharged with balanced 
phrases (iodkwda, dvTl0era), which 


Aristophanes parodies in Agathon’s | 
name at the beginning of the Thes- , 


* Plato, Sympos. pp. 180-181. 

| § Respecting this view of Eros or 
| Aphrodite,as.acosmical,all-pervading, 
| procreative impulse, compare Euri- 
| pides, Frag. Incert. 3, 6, assigned by 
Welcker (Griech. Trag. p. 737) to the 
lost drama—the first Hippolytus; also 
the beautiful invocation with which 
the poem of Lucretius opens, and the 
fragmentary exordium remaining from 





the poem of Parmenides. 
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He is one of the numerous intermediate body of 
Demons, inferior to Gods yet superior to men, and 
serving as interpreting agents of communication be- 
tween the two.’ Eros is the Offspring of Poverty 
and Resource (Porus)." He represents the state of 
aspiration and striving, with ability and energy, after 
goodness and beauty, but never actually possessing 
them: a middle condition, preferable to that of the person who 
neither knows that he is deficient in them, nor cares to pos- 
sess them: but inferior to the condition of him who is actu- 
ally in possession. ros is always Love of something—in 
relation to something yet unattained, but desired: Eros is 
to be distinguished carefully from the object desired.Y He 
is the parallel of the philosopher, who is neither ignorant nor 
wise: not ignorant, because genuine ignorance is unconscious 
of itself and fancies itself to be knowledge: not wise, because 
he does not possess wisdom, and is well aware that he does 
not possess it. He is in the intermediate stage, knowing that 
he does not possess wisdom, but constantly desiring it and 
struggling after it. ros, like philosophy, represents this 
continual aspiration and advance towards a goal never at- 


tained.* 
It is thus that the truly Platonic conception of Love is 


describes 
Eros as not a 
God but an 
intermediate 
Demon be- 
tween Gods 
and men, 
constantly 
aspiring to 
divinity, but 
not attain- 
ing it. 


brought out, materially different from that of the Analogy of 
. . ne erotic 
preceding speakers—Love, as a state of conscious aspiration 
with that of 


want, and of aspiration or endeavour to satisfy that the hilo. 
want, by striving after good or happiness—Philo- bee 
sophy as the like intermediate state, in regard to 
And Plato follows out this coalescence 


ance, and 
: thirsts for 
wisdom. knowledge. 


avrod 4 of; Mdvv ye. “Avaynn 7d 


t Plato, Sympos. pp. 202-203. 


« What Sokrates says here in the 
Symposion about Eros is altogether at 
variance with what Sokrates says about 
Eros in Pheedrus, wherein we find him 
speaking with the greatest reverence 
and awe about Eros as a powerful God, 
son of Aphrodité (Phedrus, pp. 242 D, 
243 D, 257A). 

v Plato, Symposion, ¢. 25, pp. 199- 
200. ‘O &pws, pws %atw ovdevds }) 
twés; Tidvu pev ody éorw. Tdrepor 6 
%pws éxelvov 08 Yor epws, emiOuwer 





emiOupoty emiBuueiy ov evdeds cori, }) 
bh eriOupeiv, cay ph evdets 7. 

x Plato, Sympos. c. 29, p. 204 A. 
Ties oby of pirocopodrres, et unre of 
copol wire of Guabets* Of werakd rodTwy 
apotépwv, av ad Kal 6 pws, *Eor) 
yap 5) Tov KadAlorwy % gopla, *Epws 
8 gorw ews mepl To Kaddyr bore 
avaykatov *Epwra pirdcopoy elvat, pidd- 
copov b¢ byTa pmetakd elvar copod Kad 
auabods. 
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of love and philosophy in the manner which has been briefly 
sketched above: a vehement impulse towards mental com- 
munion with some fayoured youth, in the view of producing 
mental improvement, good, and happiness to both persons 
concerned: the same impulse afterwards expanding, so as to 
grasp the good and beautiful in a larger sense, and ultimately 
to fasten on goodness and beauty in the pure Idea: which is 
absolute—independent of time, place, circumstances, and all 
variable elements—moreover the object of the one and su- 
preme science.’ 

I will now compare the Symposion with the Phedrus. In 
Eros as pre- the first half of the Pheedrus also, Eros, and the Self- 
creme Beautiful or the pure Idea of the Beautiful, are 
Lysis, and brought into close coalescence with philosophy and 


courseof  dialectic—but they are presented in a different 


Sokrates 


adverseto manner. Plato begins by setting forth the case 


Eros— 


Sokrates is against Hros in two competing discourses (one cited 
seized with 


remorse, and from Lysias,” the other pronounced by Sokrates him- 


recants in a 


high-flown self as competitor with Lysias in eloquence) supposed 
panegyric on mn 
Eros. to be addressed to a youth, and intended to convince 
him that the persuasions of a calm and intelligent friend are 
more worthy of being listened to than the exaggerated pro- 
mises and protestations of an impassioned lover, from whom 
he will receive more injury than benefit: that the inspira- 
tions of Eros are a sort of madness, irrational and misguiding 
as well as capricious and transitory: while the calm and 
steady friend, unmoved by any passionate inspiration, will 
show himself worthy of permanent esteem and gratitude.* By 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, Sokrates becomes ashamed of 
having thus slandered the divine Eros, and proceeds to de- 
liver a counter-panegyric or palinode upon that God.» 

Eros (he says) is mad, irrational, superseding reason and 
prudence in the individual mind.° This is true: yet still Eros 

Y Plato, Symposion, ¢. 34-35, pp. | (¢. 44, p. 242 EH); inthe Symposion he 
210-211. is not a God but a Demon, offspring 

2 Plato, Phedrus, c, 11-21, p. 230 | of Porus and Penia, and attendant on 
seq. Aphrodité, according to Diotima and 
4 Plato, Pheedrus, ¢, 29, p. 237 seq. | Sokrates (c. 28-29, p. 203). 


> Eros, in the Phedrus, is pro- © Plato, Pheedrus, c. 110, pp. 265- 
nounced to be a God, son of Aphrodité | 206. 1d apo ris diavolas €v Tt Kowh 
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exercises a beneficent and improving influence. Not all mad- 
ness is bad. Some varieties of it are bad, but others 
are good. Some arise from human malady, others 
from the inspirations of the Gods: bothof them super- 
sede human reason and the orthodoxy of established 
custom*—but the former substitute what is worse, 
the latter what is better. 


Panegyric— 
Sokrates ad- 
mits that the 
influence of 
Eros is a 
variety of 
madness, but 
distinguishes 
good and bad 
- varieties of 
The greatest blessings madness,both 


coming from 


enjoyed by man arise from madness, when it is im- the Gots. 
oh ais . . . 00d mad- 
parted by divine inspiration. And it is so imparted. ness is far 


better th: 
in four different phases and by four different Gods, sobriety. 


Apollo infuses the prophetic madness—Dionysus, the ritual 
or religious—The Muses, the poetical—and Eros, the erotic.° 
This last sort of madness greatly transcends the sober reason 
and concentration upon narrow objects which is so much 
praised by mankind generally. The inspired and exalted 
lover deserves every preference over the unimpassioned 


friend. 


Plato then illustrates, by a highly poetical and imaginative 


mythe, the growth and working of love in the soul. 
All soul or mind is essentially self-moving, and the 
cause of motion to other things. It is therefore im- 
mortal, without beginning or end: the universal or 
cosmic soul, as well as the individual souls of Gods 
Each soul may be compared to a chariot 
with a winged pair of horses. 
both the horses are excellent, with perfect wings: 


and men. 


in the human soul, one only of them is good, the 


eldos—rd THs mapavolas ws ev ev nuiv 
menvens eldos. Compare c. 20, p. 230A. 

a Plato, Phedrus, p 265 A, Mavias 
5é ye eldn Sto: Thy pev, td voonudrwy 
avOpwrivwv, Thy be, brd Oetas ekadAayis 
Tav ciwbdtwy vouluwy -yryvouévny. 
Compare 249 D. 

e Plato, Pheedrus, ce. 47, p. 244 A. 
ei pev yap jv amdovy Td pavlay KaKby 
elvat, Kad@s by erdyeror vov de Ta 
péyiora Tey aryab ey new ylyvera dia 
povlas, Oela pévror Sdoe Si5ouevns. 

Compare Plutarch, ’Epwrikds, ¢. 10. 


Pp. 758-759) &e. 
f Plato, Phedrus, c. 50, p. 245 A. 





Poetical 
mythe deli- 
vered by 
Sokrates, 
describing 
the immor- 
tality and 
pre-existence 
of the soul, 
and its pre- 
natal condi- 
tion of partial 
companion- 
ship with 

* Gods and 
eternal Ideas. 


In the divine soul, 


pndé Tis jas Adyos BopuBelrw, dedir7d- 
pevos WS mpd TOD KEKWHmevov Thy ad- 
ppova Set mpoapeicOa plirov:—c. 83, 
p. 2560 HE. % 5 amd rod wh epdrvros 
oikedTns, Twppoctyyn OvnTh KeKpauevn, 
Ovntd te Kal eldwAd oikovopotoa, 
avedevOeplay tm mAHOovs emawouperny 
@s aperhy TH plAn Wuxi evtexovoa, 
&e. 

& Plato, Phedrus, ¢. 52-53-54, pp. 
245-240. Compare Krische,De Platonis 
Pheedro, pp. 49-50 (Gottingen, 1848). 

Plato himself calls this panegyric in. 
the mouth of Sokrates a uvOucds ris 
buvos (Pheedr. c. 108, p. 205 D). 
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other is violent and rebellious, often disobedient to the cha- 
rioteer, and with feeble or half-grown wings." The Gods, by 
means of their wings, are enabled to ascend up to the summit 
of the celestial firmament—to place themselves upon the 
outer circumference or back of the heaven—and thus to be 
carried round along with the rotation of the celestial sphere 
round the Earth. In the course of this rotation they con- 
template the pure essences and Ideas, truth and reality with- 
out either form or figure or colour: they enjoy the vision of 
the Absolute—Justice, Temperance, Beauty, Science. The 
human souls, with their defective wings, try to accompany the 
Gods; some attaching themselves to one God, some to another, 
in this ascent. But many of them fail in the object, being 
thrown back upon earth in consequence of their defective 
equipment, and the unruly character of one of the horses: 
some however succeed partially, obtaining glimpses of Truth 
and of the general Ideas, though in a manner transient and 
incomplete. 

Those souls which have not seen Truth or general Ideas at 
Operation of all, can never be joined with the body of a man, but 
natal expe- only with that of some inferior animal. It is essen- 
the inteliec- tial that some glimpse of truth should have been 
tual faculties - : : 
pears obtained, in order to qualify the soul for the con- 
andeombina- dition of man:! for the mind of man must possess 


tion of parti- Lotter. Sn % . . 
cular sensa- within itself the capacity of comparing and combin- 
tions indis- | z ; : 
ensable— ing particular sensations, so as to rise to one general 
emini- 


scence, 


conception brought together by reason.* This is 
brought about by the process of reminiscence; whereby 
it recalls those pure, true, and beautiful Ideas which it had 
partially seen during its prior extra-corporeal existence in 


h The reader will recollect Homer, 
liad. xvi. 152, where the chariot and 
horses of Patroklus are described, when 
he is about to attack the Trojans; the 
mortal horse Pedasus is harnessed to 
it alongside of the two immortal horses 
Xanthus and Balius. 

‘ Plato, Phedrus, c. 63, pp. 249-250. 
Tara wey avOpdmrov Wx) pier Tear at 
7a bvTa—h oik by HAGev eis Td5€ Td 
(@ov' dvapimvhonecOa 8 ek Tarde 





éexetva ov PG5i0v arden, &e. 

* Plato, Pheedrus, c. 62, p. 249. Ov 
yep Hh ye wh wore iSo0ca Thy ddAhOcay 
cis Td Hike Td oxAua. Ac? yap kvOpw- 
mov kvyviéva kar’ eldos Aeyomevov, ek 
TOAAGY iby aid@hoewy cis EY OVO UP 
tvvaipovmevoy. Todro dé gor avduynots 
ekelvwv, & mor’ eldev jay 4 Wx) cup- 
mopevbcion Oe kal drepidoica & viv 
elval gpauev, kal avaxtpaca eis 7d bv 
bvT@s. 
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companionship with the Gods. The rudimentary faculty of 
thus reviving these general Conceptions—the visions of a 
prior state of existence—belongs to all men, distinguishing 
them from other animals: but in most men the visions have 
been transient, and the power of reviving them is faint and 
dormant. It is only some few philosophers, whose minds, 
having been effectively winged in their primitive state for 
ascent to the super-celestial regions, have enjoyed such a 
full contemplation of the divine Ideas as to be able to recall 
them with facility and success, during the subsequent cor- 
poreal existence. To the reminiscence of the philosopher, 
these Ideas present themselves with such brilliancy and fasci- 
nation, that he forgets all other pursuits and interests. Hence 
he is set down as a madman by the generality of mankind, 
whose minds have not ascended beyond particular and present 
phenomena to the revival of the anterior Ideas. 

It is by the aspect of visible beauty, as embodied in distin- 
guished youth, that this faculty of reminiscence is 3. iniscence 
first kindled in minds capable of the effort. It ig ‘kindled up 


in the soul of 
g <j 7 th iloso- 
only the embodiment of beauty, acting as it does ne 


aspect of vi- 


powerfully upon the most intellectual of our senses, SheRone, 


which has sufficient force to kindle up the first act "hich is the 


or stage of reminiscence in the mind, leading ulti- berysen the 
mately to the revival of the Idea of Beauty. The Vougunt ‘he 
embodiments of justice, wisdom, temperance, &c., ‘* 

in particular men, do not strike forcibly on the senses, nor 
approximate sufficiently to the original Idea, to effect the first 
stroke of reminiscence in an unprepared mind. It is only the 
visible manifestation of beauty, which strikes with sufficient 
shock at once on the senses and the intellect, to recall in the 
mind an adumbration of the primitive Idea of Beauty. The 
shock thus received, first develops the reminiscent faculty in 
minds apt and predisposed to it, and causes the undeveloped 
wings of the soul to begin growing. It isa passion of violent 
and absorbing character; which may indeed take a sensual 
turn, by the misconduct of the unruly horse in the team, pro- 
ducing in that case nothing but corruption and mischief—but 
which may also take a virtuous, sentimental, imaginative 
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turn, and becomes in that case the most powerful stimulus 
towards mental improvement in both the two attached 
friends. When thus refined and spiritualised, it can find 
its satisfaction only in philosophical communion, in the 
generation of wisdom and virtue; as well as in the complete 
cultivation of that reminiscent power, which vivifies in the 
mind remembrance of Forms or Ideas seen in a prior ex- 
istence. To attain such perfection, is given to few; but a 
greater or less approximation may be made to it. And it is 
the only way of developing the highest powers and virtues of 
the mind; which must spring, not from human prudence and 
sobriety, but from divine madness or erotic inspiration! 
Such is the general tenor of the dialogue Phedrus, in its 
first half: which presents to us the Platonic love, conceived 
as the source and mainspring of exalted virtue—as the only 
avenue to philosophy—as contrasted, not merely with sensual 
love, but also with the sobriety of the decent citizen who fully 
conforms to the teaching of Law and Custom. In the Sympo- 
sion, the first of these contrasts appears prominently, while the 
second is less noticed. In the Phedrus, Sokrates declares em- 
phatically that madness, of a certain sort, is greatly preferable 
to sobriety: that the temperate, respectable, orthodox citizen, 
is on the middle line, some madmen being worse than he, but 
others better: that madness springing from human distemper 
is worse, but that when it springs from divine inspiration, it 
is in an equal degree better, than sobriety: that the philo- 
sophical castrus, and the reminiscence of the eternal Ideas 
(considered by Plato as the only true and real Entia), is in- 
consistent with that which is esteemed as sobriety: and is 
generated only by special inoculation from Eros or some 
other God. This last contrast, as I have just observed, is 
little marked in the Symposion. But on the other hand, the 


1 Plato, Phedrus, ce. 81, p. 250 C.| ¢. 83 of the dialogue. It is adapted 


ov meioy ayabdy ore Twppooivn avOpw- 
mivn ovte Bela poavla Svvarh moploa 
avOpdmrm.—e. 50. er evtuxla peylorn 
mapa dea 7 ToravTy pavia Sidora. 

The long and highly poetical mythe, 
of which I have given some of the 
leading points, occupies from c. 51 to 


to the Hellenic imagination, and re- 
quires the reader to keep before him 
the palwstre of Athens, as described 
in the Lysis, Eraste, and Charmidés 
of Plato—yvisited both by men like 
Sokrates and by men like Kritias 
(Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 29), 
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Symposion (especially the discourse of Sokrates and his repe- 
tition of the lessons of Diotima) insists much more upon the 
generalisation of the erotic impulse. In the Phedrus, we still 
remain on the ground of fervent attachment between two in- 
dividuals—an attachment sentimental and virtuous, displaying 
itself in an intercourse which elicits from both of them active 
intelligence and exalted moods of conduct: in the Symposion, 
such intercourse is assimilated explicitly to copulation with 
procreative consequences, but it is represented as the first 
stage of a passion which becomes more and more expanded 
and comprehensive: dropping all restriction to any single 
individual, and enlarging itself not merely to embrace pur- 
suits and institutions, but also to the plenitude and great 
ocean of Beauty in its largest sense. 

The picture here presented by Plato, of the beneficent and 
elevating influence of Eros Philosophus, is repeated 


Elevating in- 


- im fl In 
by Sokrates as a revelation made to him by the cribed, both 
Se in Phedrus 
prophetess Diotima. It was much taken to heart by. and Sympo- 
“ 4 eae 5 A sion, to Eros 
the Neo-Platonists.™ It isa striking manifestation Philosophus.: 
. eS Dye Mixture in 
of the Platonic characteristics: transition from. the mind of 
2 hee 2 " Plato, of 
amorous impulse to religious and philosophical mys- postion 
Rs é > = 5 3 ancy an 
ticism—implication of poetical fancy with the con- religious 


m Porphyry, Vit. Plotini, 23. 
Plato’s way of combining, in these 


two dialogues—so as to pass by an easy | 


thread of association from one to the 
other—subjects which appear to us 
unconnected and even discordant, is 
certainly remarkable. We have to 
recognise material differences in the 
turn of imagination, as between diffe- 
rent persons andages. The following 
remark of Professor Mohl, respecting 
the Persian lyric poet Hatiz, illustrates 
this point. 
nous serions mieux renseignés sur 
sa vie, il resterait toujours pour nous 
le singulier spectacle d’un homme qui 
tantot célébre Vabsorption de l’4me 
dans l’essence de Dieu, tantot chante 
le vin et l'amour, sans grossiéreté, il 
est vrai, mais avec un laisser aller et 
un naturel qui exclut toute idée de 
symbolisme —et qui généralement 
glisse de lune dans l’autre de ces deux 


manieres de sentir, qui nous paraissent !. 


“ Au reste, quand méme | 





si différentes, sans s’ apercevoir lui- 
méme qu il change de sujet. Les 
Orientaux ont cherché la solution de 
cette difficulté dans une interprétation 
mystique de toutes ses poésies; mais 
les textes s’ y refusent. Des critiques 
modernes ont youlu l’expliquer en 
supposant une hypocrisie de l’auteur, 
qui lui aurait fait méler une certaine 
dose de piété mystique, & ses vers plus 
légers, pour les faire passer: mais ce 
calcul parait étranger & la nature de 
Vhomme. Je crois quwil faut trouver 
le mot de l’énigme dans l'état général 
des esprits et de la culture de son 
temps: et la difficulté pour nous est 
seulement de nous réprésenter assez 
vivement l'état des esprits en Perse & 
cette époque, et lanature del’influence: 
que le Soufisme y exercait depuis des 
siécles sur toutes les classes cultivées 
dela nation.” —Mohl (Rapport Annuel 
a la Société Asiatique, 1861, p. 89.) 
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mysticiem, ception of the philosophising process—surrender of 
wi alectic : : 

theory. the mind to metaphor and analogy, which is real up 
to a certain point, but is forcibly stretched and exaggerated 
to serve the theorising purpose of the moment. Now we 
may observe, that the worship of youthful masculine beauty, 
and the belief that contemplation of such a face and form 
was an operative cause, not only raising the admiration but 
also quickening the intelligence of the adult spectator, and 
serving as a provocative to instructive dialogue—together 
with a decided attempt to exalt the spiritual side of this 
influence and depreciate the sensual— both these are common 
to Plato with Sokrates and Xenophon. But what is peculiar 
to Plato is, that he treats this merely as an initial point to 
spring from, and soars at once into the region of abstractions, 
until he gets clear of ali particulars and concomitants, leaving 
nothing except Beauty Absolute—r;6 Kadtv—rod adrd-Kaddv 
—the “full sea of the beautiful.” Not without reason does 
Diotima express a doubt whether Sokrates (if we mean thereby 
the historical Sokrates) could have followed so bold a flight. 
His wings might probably have failed and dropped him: as 
we read in the Phedrus respecting the unprepared souls who 
try to rise aloft in company with the Gods. Plato alone is 
the true Deedalus equal to this flight, borne up by wings not 
inferior to those of Pindar"—according to the comparison of 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus. 

Various remarks may be made in comparing this expo- 
sition of Diotima in the Symposion with that which we 
read in the Pheedrus and Phedon. 

First, in the Phedrus and Pheedon (also in the Timeus 
Differences and elsewhere), the pre-existence of the soul, and 
Symposion its antecedent familiarity, greater or less, with the 
In-dwelling world of Ideas,—are brought into the foreground ; 


conceptions 


assumed by go as to furnish a basis for that doctrine of remini- 


the former, 


oie ex scence, which is one of the peculiar characteristics 
the latter. of Plato. The Form or Idea, when once disen- 
gaged from the appendages by which it has been overgrown, 
is said to be recognised by the mind and welcomed as an 


n Dionys. Hal. De Admirab. Vi Dicendi in Demosthene, Pp. 972, Reiske, 
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old acquaintance. But in the Symposion, no such doctrine is 
found. The mind is described as rising by gradual steps 
from the concrete and particular to the abstract and general, 
by recognising the sameness of one attribute as pervading 
many particulars, and by extending its comparisons from 
smaller groups of particulars to larger; until at length one 
and the same attribute is perceived to belong to all. The 
mind is supposed to evolve out of itself, and to generate in 
some companion mind, certain abstract or general concep- 
tions, correlating with the Forms or Concepta without. The 
fundamental postulate here is, not that of pre-existence, but 
that of in-dwelling conceptions. 

Secondly, in the Phzedrus and Phzedon, the soul is declared 
to be immortal, a parte post as well as & parte ante. Nothing but 
But in the Symposion, this is affirmed to be impos- moneaige 
sible.° The soul yearns for, but is forbidden to eter 
reach, immortality : or at least can only reach immortality in 
a metaphorical sense, by its prolific operation—by generat- 
ing in itself as long as it lasts, and in other minds who will 
survive it, a self-renewing series of noble thoughts and feel- 
ings—by leaving a name and reputation to survive in the 
memory of others. 

Thirdly, in Phedrus, Phedon, Republic, and elsewhere, 
Plato recognises many distinct Forms or Ideas—a Form or Idea 


A ° ° of Beauty 

world or aggregate of such Entia Rationis —among  presentea 
az ° ‘ singly and 
which Beauty is one, but only one. It is the ex- exctusively 


in Sympo- 


alted privilege of the philosophic mind to come sion. 
into contemplation and cognition of these Forms generally. 
But in the Symposion, the Form of Beauty (76 caAdv) is pre- 
sented singly and exclusively—as if the communion with 
this one Form were the sole occupation of the most exalted 
philosophy. 

Fourthly, The Phedrus and Symposion have, both of them 
in common, the theory of Eros as the indispensable, initiatory 
stimulus to philosophy. The spectacle of a beautiful youth 


© Plato, Sympos. pp. 207-208. aicxpov, as well as Forms of dfxaov, 
> Plat. Repub. v. 476. He re- ) ayabdv, Kadrdv, &e. 
gnises Forms of &édixcov, Kady, | 
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is considered necessary to set light to various elements in 
wiros recog. the mind, which would otherwise remain dormant 
ised, both i sine 

Phadita and and never burn: it enables the pregnant and capable 
Symposion, mind to bring forth what it has within and to put 


as affording 


theinitiatory out its hidden strength. But if we look to the 


stimulus to 


Reeey— Pheedon, Theetétus, Sophistés, or Republic, we shall 


Not so re- 

Prein " not find Eros invoked for any such function. The 
Neyisid) Republic describes an elaborate scheme for gene- 
mee rating and developing the philosophic capacity : 
but Eros plays no part init. In the Theetétus, the young 
man so named is announced as having a pregnant mind re- 
quiring to be disburthened, and great capacity which needs 
foreign aid to develop it: the service needed is rendered by 
Sokrates, who possesses an obstetric patent, and a marvellous 
faculty of cross-examination. Yet instead of any auxiliary 
stimulus arising from personal beauty, the personal ugliness 
of both persons in the dialogue is emphatically signified. 

I note these peculiarities, partly of the Symposion, partly 
of the Pheedrus along with it—to illustrate the varying points 
of view which the reader must expect to meet in travelling 
through the numerous Platonic dialogues. 

In the strange scene with which the Symposion is wound 
Concinaing UP, the main purpose of the dialogue is still farther 


seuner Worked out. The spirit and ethical character of 


thesympo- Eros Philosophus, after having been depicted in 
‘turer general terms by Diotima, are specially exemplified 


Xiibiae in the personal history of Sokrates, as recounted 


haideowe and appreciated by Alkibiades. That handsome, 
hae high-born, and insolent youth, being in a complete 
state of intoxication, breaks in unexpectedly upon the com- 
pany, all of whom are as yet sober: he enacts the part of a 
drunken man both in speech and action, which is described 
with a vivacity that would do credit to any dramatist. His 
presence is the signal for beginning to drink hard, and he 
especially challenges Sokrates to drink off, after him, as 
much wine as will fill the large water-vessel serving as 
cooler ; which challenge Sokrates forthwith accepts and exe- 
cutes, without being the least affected by it. Alkibiades 
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instead of following the example of the others by delivering 
an encomium on Eros, undertakes to deliver one upon 
Sokrates. He proceeds to depict Sokrates as the votary of 
Eros Philosophus, wrapped up inthe contemplation of beautiful 
youths, and employing his whole time in colloquy with them 
—yet as never losing his own self-command, even while 
acquiring a magical ascendency over these companions.4 
The abnormal exterior of Sokrates, resembling that of a 
Satyr, though concealing the image of a God within—the 
eccentric pungency of his conversation, blending banter with 
seriousness, homely illustrations with impressive principles— 
has exercised an influence at once fascinating, subjugating, 
humiliating. The impudent Alkibiades has been made to feel 
painfully his own unworthiness, even whilereceiving every mark 
of admiration from others. He has become enthusiastically 
devoted to Sokrates, whom he has sought to attach to him- 
self, and to lay under obligation, by tempting offers of every 
kind. The details of these offers are given with a fulness 
which cannot be translated to modern readers, and which 
even then required to be excused as the revelations of a 
drunken man. They present one of the boldest fictions in 
the Greek language—if we look at them in conjunction with 
the real character of Alkibiades as an historical person." 
Sokrates is found proof against every variety of temptation, 
however seductive to Grecian feeling. In his case, Kros 
Philosophus maintains his dignity as exclusively pure, senti- 
mental, and spiritual: while Alkibiades retires more humi- 
liated than ever. We are given to understand that the like 


4 Plato, Sympos. p. 216 O-D. 

r Plato, Sympos. p. 219. See also, 
respecting the historical Alkibiades 
and his character, Thucyd. vi. 15, 
Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, Antisthenes, 
apud Atheneum, xii. 534. 

The invention of Plato goes beyond 
that of those ingenious men who re- 
counted how Phryné and Lais had 
failed in attempts to overcome the con- 
tinence of Xenokrates, Diog. L. iv. 7; 
and the saying of Lais, as ov am 
dySpds, GAA’ am’ avdplayros, avacraln. 
Quintilian (viii. 4, 22-23) aptly enough 
compares the description given by 


VOL, Il. 





Alkibiades—as the maximum of testi- 
mony to the “invicta continentia” of 
Sokrates—with the testimony to the 
surpassing beauty of Helen, borne by 
such witnesses as|the Trojan dypove- 
povres and Priam himself (Hom. Iliad 
iii. 156). One of the speakers in Athe- 
neus censures severely this portion of 
the Platonic Symposion, xi. 500 O, 508 
D, vy. 187 D. Porphyry (in his life of 
Plotinus, 15) tells us that the rhetor 
Diophanes delivered an apology for 
Alkibiades,in the presence of Plotinus; 
who was much displeased, and directed 
Porphyry to compose a reply. 


Q 
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offers had been made to Sokrates by many other handsome 
youths also—especially by Charmides and Euthydemus—all 
of them being treated with the same quiet and repellant in- 
differences Sokrates had kept on the vantage-ground as 
regards all:—and was regarded by all with the same mix- 
ture of humble veneration and earnest attachment. 

Not merely upon this point but upon others also, Alki- 
Perfect seit. Piades recounts anecdotes of the perfect self-mastery 
command of of Sokrates: in endurance of cold, heat, hunger, 
Proor against and fatigue—in contempt of the dangers of war, in 
Cae bravery on the day of battle—even in the power of 
bearing more wine than any one else, without being intoxi- 
cated, whenever the occasion was such as to require him to 
drink: though he never drank much willingly. While all his 
emotions are thus described as under the full controul of 
Reason and Eros Philosophus—his special gift and privilege 
was that of conversation—not less eccentric in manner, than 


potent, soul-subduing,' and provocative in its effects. 
After the speech of Alkibiades is concluded, the close of 


Drunkenness the banquet is described by 


of others at 
the close of 
the Sympo- 
sion—So- 
krates is not 
affected by 
it, but con- 
tinues his 
dialectic pro- 
cess. 


8 Plato, Symp. p. 222 B. 

In the Hieron of Xenophon (xi. 11), 
(a conversation between the despot 
Hieron and the poet Simonides) the 
poet, exhorting Hieron to govern his 
subjects in a mild, beneficent, and 
eareful spirit, expatiates upon the 
popularity and warm affection which 
he will thereby attract to himself from 
them. Of this affection one manifesta- 
tion will be (he says) as follows :— 
ore ov pdvoy didoio av, aAAX Kal 
épgo, tm avOpdrwy, kal Tod’s Ka- 
Aovs ov Tetpay, AAG TELPa- 
Mevov tw avt@yv avexerbat 
av oe Séot, &e. 

These words illustrate the adventure 
described by Alkibiades in the Platonic 
Symposion. 

Herakleides of Pontus, Dikearchus, 





the primary narrator. 


He himself, with Agathon and Aristophanes, and 
several other fresh revellers, continue to drink wine 
until all of them become dead drunk. While Phe- 
drus, Hryximachus, 
remains. His competency to bear the maximum of 


and others retire, Sokrates 


and the Peripatetic Hieronymus, all 
composed treatises Tep)”Epwros, espe- 
cially wep) madiucav épdtwy (Athene. 
xili. 602-003). 

' Plato, Sympos. pp. 221-222. 

Alkibiades recites acts of distin- 
guished courage performed by So- 
krates, at the siege of Potids as well 
as at the battle of Delium. 

About the potent effect produced 
by the conversation of Sokrates upon 
his companions, compare Sympos. p. 
173 O-D. 

In the Xenophontic Apology (8.18), 
Sokrates adverts to the undisturbed 
equanimity which he had shown dur- 
ing the long blockade of Athens after 
the battle of AAgospotami, while others 
were bewailing the famine and other 
miseries. 
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wine without being disturbed by it, is tested to the full. 
Although he had before, in acceptance of the challenge of 
Alkibiades, swallowed the contents of the wine cooler, he 
nevertheless continues all the night to drink wine in large 
bowls, along with the rest. All the while, however, he goes 
on debating his ordinary topics, even though no one is suffi- 
ciently sober to attend to him. His companions successively 
fall asleep, and at daybreak he finds himself the only person 
sober," except Aristodemus (the narrator of the whole scene) 
who has recently waked after a long sleep. Sokrates quits 
the house of Agathon, with unclouded senses and undi- 
minished activity—bathes—and then visits the gymnasium 
at the Lykeion; where he passes all the day in his ‘usual 
abundant colloquy.” 

The picture of Sokrates, in the Symposion, forms a natural 
contrast and complement to the picture of him in the 
Pheedon; though the conjecture of Schleiermacher* 
—that the two together are intended to make up the 
Philosophus, or third member of the trilogy pro- 
mised in the Sophistés—is ingenious rather than convincing. 
The Pheedon depicts Sokrates in his last conversation with 
his friends, immediately before his death; the Symposion 


Symposion 
and Pheedon 
—each is the 
antithesis 
and comple- 
ment of the 
other. 


« In Sympos. p. 176 B, Sokrates is 
recognised as duvarérartos tivew, above 
all the rest: no one can be compared 
with him. In the two first books of the 
Treatise De Legibus, we shall find 
much to illustrate what is here said 
(in the Symposion) about. the power 
ascribed to him of drinking more wine 
than any one else, without being at all 
affected by it, Plato discusses the 
subject of strong potations (ué6n) at 
great length; indeed he seems to fear 
that his readers will think he says too 
much upon it (i. 642 A). He con- 
siders it: of great advantage to have 
a test to apply, such as wine, for the 
purpose of measuring the reason and 
self-command of different men, and 
of determining how much wineis suffi- 
cient to overthrow it, in'each different 
case (i. 649 C-E). You can make this 
trial (he argues) in each case, without 
any danger or harm; and you can thus 
escape the necessity of making the 





trial in a real case of emergency. 
Plato insists upon the ypela rijs wens, 
as a genuine test, to be seriously em- 
ployed for the purpose of testing men’s 
reason and’ force of character (ii. p. 
673). In the Republic, too (iii. p. 
413 E), the @iAakes are required to 
be tested, in regard to their capacity of 
resisting pleasurable temptation, as 
well as pain and danger. 

Among the titlesof the lost treatises 
of Theophrastus, we find one Tep) 
Mé6ns (Diog. L. v. 44). It is: one of 
the compliments that the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus (i. 16) pays to his 
father—That he was, like Sokrates, 
equally competent both to partake of, 
and to abstain from, the most seductive 
enjoyments, without ever losing his) 
calmness and self-mastery. 

vY Plato, Sympos. p. 223. 

x Hinleitung zum Gastmahl, p. 359 
seq. 


QZ 
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presents him in the exuberance of life, health, and cheerful- 
ness: in both situations, we find the same attributes mani- 
fested—perfect equanimity and self-command, proof against 
every variety of disturbing agency—whether tempting or 
terrible—absorbing interest in philosophical dialectic. The 
first of these two elements, if it stood alone, would be virtuous 
sobriety, yet not passing beyond the limit of mortal virtue: 
the last of the two superadds a higher element, which Plato 
conceives to transcend the limit of mortal virtue, and to 
depend upon divine inspiration or madness.» 

The Symposion of Plato affords also an interesting subject 
symposionof Of comparison with that of his contemporary Xeno- 


Plato com- 4 = 

pared with plion, as to points of agreement as well as of differ- 
that of Xeno- : ° ° 

phon. ence.” Xenophon states in the beginning that he 


intends to describe what passed in a scene where he himself 
was present; because he is of opinion that the proceedings of 
excellent men, in hours of amusement, are not less worthy 
of being recorded than those of their serious hours. Both 
Plato and Xenophon take for their main subject a festive 
banquet, destined to celebrate the success of a young man in 


y Plato, Pheedrus, p.250 C-E. cw- 
gppootyn bynth—epwtikh pavia: cwdpo- 
otvn avOpwrlvn—Oeta wavia. Compare 
p. 244 B. 

z Pontianus, one of the speakers in 
Athenzeus (xi. 504), touches upon some 
points of this comparison, with a view 
of illustrating the real or supposed 
enmity between Plato and Xenophon; 
an enmity not in itself improbable, yet 
not sufficiently proved. 

Athenzeus had before him the Sym- 
posion of Epikurus (not preserved) as 
well as those of Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle (xv. 074); and we learn from 
him.some of its distinctive points. 
Masurius (the speaker in Athenzus, 
y. init.) while he recognises in the 
Symposia of Xenophon and Plato a 
dramatic variety of characters and 
smartness—finds fault with both, but 
especially with Plato, for levity, rude- 
ness, indecency, vulgarity, sneering, 
&c. The talk was almost entirely 
upon love and joyiality, Inthe Sym- 
posion of Epikurus, on the contrary, 
nothing was said about these topics ; 





the guests were fewer, the conversation 
was graye and dull, upon dry topics 
of science, such as the atomic theory 
(xpopjtas atéuwy, V. 3, 187 B. 177 B. 
*Emikoupos 5& cuumdcioy dirocdpwv 
udvoy memolnrat), and even upon bodily 
ailments, such as indigestion or fever 
(187 ©). The philosophers present 
were made by Epikurus to carry on 
their debate in so friendly a spirit,that 
the critic calls them “ flatterers prais- 
ing each other;” while he terms the 
Platonic guests “sneerers insulting 
each other” (uvernpiotav a&AAHAOUS 
TwladvTwy, 182 A), though this is 
much more true about the Xenophontic 
Symposion than about the Platonic. 
He remarks farther that the Symposion 
of Epikurus included no libation or 
offering to the Gods (179 D). 

Itis curious to note these peculiarities 
in the compositions (now lost) of a 
philosopher like Epikurus,whom many 
historians of philosophy represent as 
thinking about nothing but convivial 
and sexual pleasure. 
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a competitive struggle. In Plato, the success is one of mind 
and genius—Agathon has gained the prize of tragedy: in 
Xenophon, it is one of bodily force and skill—Autolykus 
victor in the pankration. The Symposion of Xenophon differs 
from that of Plato, in the same manner as the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon generally differ from the Sokratic dialogues of 
Plato—that is, by approaching much nearer to common life 
and reality. It describes a banquet such as was likely enough 
to take place, with the usual accompaniments—a professional 
jester, and a Syracusan ballet-master who brings with him a 
dancing-girl, a girl to play on the flute and harp, and a hand- 
some youth. These artists contribute to the amusement of 
the company by music, dancing, throwing up balls and catch- 
ing them again, jumping into and out of a circle of swords. 
All this would have occurred at an ordinary banquet: here, 
it is accompanied and followed by remarks of pleasantry, buf- 
foonery and taunt, interchanged between the guests. Nearly 
all the guests take part, more or less: but Sokrates is made 
the prominent figure throughout. He repudiates the offer of 
scented unguents: but he recommends the drinking of wine, 
though moderately, and in small cups. The whole company 
are understood to be somewhat elevated with wine, but not 
one of them becomes intoxicated. Sokrates not only talks as 
much fun as the rest, but even sings, and speaks of learning 
to dance, jesting on his own corpulence.* Most part of the 
scene is broad farce, in the manner, though not with all 
the humour, of Aristophanes.» The number and variety of 
the persons present is considerable, greater than in most of 
the Aristophanic plays. Kallias, Lykon, Autolykus, Sokrates, 
Antisthenes, Hermogenes, Nikeratus, Kritobulus, have each 
his own peculiarity: and a certain amount of vivacity and 
amusement arises from the way in which each of them is re- 
quired, at the challenge of Sokrates, to declare on what it is 
that he most prides himself. Sokrates himself carries the 


@ Xenophon, Sympos. vii. 1, ii. 18- | Aristophanic, ii. 14; also that of An - 
19. mpoydorwp, &e. tisthenes respecting the bad temper of 
» The taunt ascribed to the jester | Xanthippé, ii. 10; and the caricature 
Philippus, about the cowardice of the | of the movements of the opxnorpis by 
demagogue Peisander, is completely | Philippus, i. 21. Compare algo iii. 11. 
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burlesque farther than any of them; pretending to be equal 
in personal beauty to Kritobulus, and priding himself upon 
the function of a pander, which he professes to exercise. 
Antisthenes, however, is offended, when Sokrates fastens upon 
him a similar function ; but the latter softens the meaning of 
the term so as to appease him. In general, each guest is 
made to take pride in something the direct reverse of that 
which really belongs to him; and to defend his thesis in a 
strain of humorous parody. Antisthenes, for example, boasts 
of his wealth.° The Syracusan ballet-master is described as 
jealous of Sokrates, and as addressing to him some remarks 
of offensive rudeness; which Sokrates turns off, and even 
begins to sing, for the purpose of preventing confusion and ill- 
temper from spreading among the company :4 while he at the 
same time gives prudent advice to the Syracusan about the 
exhibitions likely to be acceptable. 

Though the Xenophontic Symposion is declared to be an 
alternate mixture of banter and seriousness,° yet the 


Small pro- 
Ene satieas: only long serious argument or lecture delivered is 
een: that by Sokrates; in which he pronounces a pro- 


posion. 


fessed panegyric upon Eros, but at the same time 
pointedly distinguishes the sentimental from the sensual. 
He denounces the latter, and confines his panegyric to the 
former—selecting Kallias and Autolykus as honourable ex- 
amples of it. 

The Xenophontic Symposion closes with a pantomimic 
scene of Dionysus and Ariadné as lovers represented (at the 
instance of Sokrates) by the Syracusan ballet-master and his 


© Xen. Symp. c. 4-5. 

d Xen. Symp. vi, Avr) pev 7 wa- 
powla orw KarerBéoOn, Vii. I-5. 

Epiktétus insists upon this feature 
in the character of Sokrates —his 
patience and power of soothing angry 
men (ii. 12-14). 

© Xen. Symp. iv. 28. dvaplt Erxw- 
dy Te Kad éomovdacay, Vili. 41. 

f Xen. Symp. viii. 24. The argu- 
ment against the sensual is enforced 
with so much warmth that Sokrates is 
made to adyert to the fact of his being 
elate with wine—é re yap olvos auve- 
malper, Kal 6 del otvouos euol epws 





kevtpl(er eis Toy avTimadoyv Epwra ato 
mappnoid cer Par. 

The contrast between the customs of 
the Thebans and Eleians, and those of 
the Lacedemonians, is again noted by 
Xenophon, Rep. Laced. ii. 13. Plato 
puts (Symp. 182) a like contrast into 
the mouth of Pausanias, assimilating 
the customs of Athens in this respect 
to those of Sparta. The comparison 
between Plato and Xenophon is here 
curious; we see how much more 


copious and inventive is the reasoning 
of Plato, 
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staff. This is described as an exciting spectacle to most of 
the hearers, married as well as unmarried, who retire with 
agreeable emotions. Sokrates himself departs with Lykon 
and Kallias, to be present at the exercise of Autolykus.£ 

We see thus that the Platonic Symposion is much more 
ideal, and departs farther from common practice and _Piatonic 


sentiment, than the Xenophontic. It discards all Seiad! 


: ° and transcen- 
the common accessories of a banquet (musical or dental than 
: : the Xeno- 
dancing artists), and throws the guests altogether phontic. 
upon their own powers of rhetoric and dialectic, for amuse- 
ment. Ifwe go through the different encomiums upon Eros, 
by Phzedrus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, Aristophanes, Agathon, 
Diotima—we shall appreciate the many-coloured forms and 
exuberance of the Platonic imagination, as compared with 
the more restricted range and common-place practical sense 
of Xenophon.” All the Platonic speakers are accomplished 
persons—a man of letters, a physician, two successful poets, 
a prophetess: the Xenophontic personages, except Sokrates 
and Antisthenes, are persons of ordinary capacity. The 
Platonic Symposion, after presenting Hros in five different 
points of view, gives pre-eminence and emphasis to a sixth, 
in which Eros is regarded as the privileged minister and con- 
ductor to the mysteries of philosophy, both the lowest and 
the highest: the Xenophontic Symposion dwells upon one 
view only of Eros (developed by Sokrates) and cites Kallias 
as example of it, making no mention of philosophy. The 
Platonic Symposion exalts Sokrates, as the representative of 
Hros Philosophus, to a pinnacle of elevation which places him 
above human fears and weaknesses '—coupled however with 
that eccentricity which makes the vulgar regard a philoso- 
pher as out of his mind: the Xenophontic Symposion pre- 
& Xen. Symp. viii. 5, ix. 7. Thejis drawn by Plato himself in the 
close of the Xenophontic Symposion is, | Pheedrus—dela javia as contrasted 
to a great degree, in harmony with | with cwppootyvn Ovnth (p. 250 Hi). 
modern sentiment, though what is | Compare Athenzeus, v. 187 B. 
there expressed would probably be left i Plato, Phedrus, p. 249 E. vov- 
to be understood. The Platonic Sym- | Oeretra wey trd Tay TOAAGY ws Tapa- 
posion departs altogether from that | kway, evOovoid(wy 5& A€AnDe ods 
sentiment. moAAovs—aitiav exer ws paviKn@s diaxel- 


h The difference between the two | wevos. 
coincides very much with that which 
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sents him only as a cheerful, 
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amiable companion, advising 


temperance, yet enjoying a convivial hour, and contributing 
more than any one else to the general hilarity. 

Such are the points of comparison which present themselves 
between the same subject as handled by these two eminent 
contemporaries, both of them companions, and admirers of 
Sokrates : and each handling it in his own manner.* 

I have already stated that the first half of the Phedrus 


Second half 
of the Phee- 
drus—passes 
into a debate 
on Rhetoric. 
Eros is con- 
sidered as a 
subject for 
rhetorical 
exercise. 


in conjunction with the Symposion. 


differs materially from the second; and that its 
three discourses on the subject of Eros (the first two 
depreciating Eros, the third being an effusion of 
highflown and poetical panegyric on the same 
theme) may be better understood by being looked at 


The second half of the 


Pheedrus passes into a different discussion, criticising the dis- 
course of Lysias as a rhetorical composition: examining the 


k Which of these two Symposia was 
latest in date of composition we cannot 
determine with certainty: though it 
seems certain that the latest of the two 
was not composed in imitation of the 
earliest. 

From the allusion to the d:ol«iors of 
Mantineia (p. 193 A) we know that 
the Platonic Symposion must have 
been composed after 385 B.c.: there is 
great probability also, though not full 
certainty, that it was composed during 
the time whan Mantineia was still an 
aggregate of separate villages and not 
a town—that is, between 385-370 B.©., 
in which latter year Mantineia was 
re-established as a city. The Xeno- 
phontic Symposion affords no mark of 
date of composition ; Xenophon reports 
it as having been himself present. It 
does indeed contain, in the speech 
delivered by Sokrates (viii. 32), an 
allusion to, and a criticism upon, an 
opinion supported by Pausanias 6 
"Aydlwvos Tov moinTod epacri)s, who 
discourses in the Platonic Symposion; 
and several critics think that this is an 
allusion by Xenophon to the Platonic 
Symposion. I think this opinion im- 
probable. It would require us to sup- 
pose that Xenophon is inaccurate, since 
the opinion which he ascribes to 
Pausanias is not delivered by Pau- 
sanias in the Platonic Symposion, but 





by Phedrus. Athenzeus (v. 216) re- 
marks that the opinion is not delivered 
by Pausanias, but he does not mention 
that it 2s delivered by Pheedrus. He 
remarks that there was no known 
written composition of Pausanias him- 
self: and he seems to suppose that 
Xenophon must have alluded to the 
Platonic Symposion, but that he quoted 
it inaccurately or out of another version 
of it, different from what we now read. 
Athenzeus wastes reasoning in proving 
that the conversation described in the 
Platonic Symposion cannot have really 
occurred at the time to which Plato 
assigns it. This is unimportant: the 
speeches are doubtless all composed by 
Plato. If Athenzus was anxious to 
prove anachronism against Plato, Iam 
surprised that he did not notice that of 
the diolxo1s of Mantineia mentioned 
in a conversation supposed to have 
taken place in the presence of Sokrates, 
who died in 399 B.o. 

I incline to believe that the allusion 
of Xenophon is not intended to apply 
to the Symposion of Plato. Xenophon 
ascribes one opinion to Pausanias, 
Plato ascribes another; this is noway 
inconceivable. I therefore remain in 
doubt whether the Xenophontic or the 
Platonic Symposion is earliest. Com- 
pare the Pref. of Schneider to the 
former, pp. 140-143. 
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principles upon which the teaching of Rhetoric as an Art 
either is founded, or ought to be founded: and estimating 
the efficacy of written discourse generally, as a means of 
working upon or instructing other minds. 

I heard one of our active political citizens (says Phedrus) 


severely denounce Lysias, and fasten upon him with Lysias is 
° . called a logo- 
contempt, many times over, the title of a logo- grapner by 
. SOS . active poli- 
grapher. Active politicians will not consent to ticians. 
5 . ‘ontempt 
compose and leave behind them written discourses, conveyed by 
e word. 


Sokrates de- 
clares that 
the only 
question is, 
Whether a 
man writes 
well or ill? 


for fear of being called Sophists.| To write dis- 
courses (replies Sokrates) is noway discreditable: the 
real question is, whether he writes them well." And 
the same question is the only one proper to be asked 
about other writers on all subjects—public or private, in prose 
or in verse. How to speak well, and how to write well—is the 
problem." Is there any art or systematic method, capable of 
being laid down beforehand and defended upon principle, for 
accomplishing the object well? Or does a man succeed only 
by unsystematic knack or practice, such as he can neither 
realise distinctly to his own consciousness, nor describe to 


others ? 


! Plato, Phedrus, p. 257 OC. 

m Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 257 H, 258 D. 

The two appellations—aoyoypdpos 
and codicrhs—are here coupled to- 
gether as terms of reproach, just as 
they stand coupled in Demosthenes, 
Fals. Leg. p. 417. It is plain that 
both appellations acquired their dis- 
creditable import mainly from the col- 
lateral circumstance that the persons 
so denominated took money for their 
compositions or teaching. The Aoyo- 
ypaos wrote for pay, and on behalf of 
any client who could pay him. In the 
strict etymological sense, neither of 
the two terms would imply any re- 
proach. 

Yet Plato, in this dialogue, when he 
is discussing the worth of the reproach- 
fulimputation fastened onLysias,takes 
the term Aoyoypdpos only in this ety- 
mological, literal sense, omitting to 
notice the collateral association which 
really gaye point to it and made it 
serve the purpose of a hostile speaker. 
This is the more remarkable, because 





we find Plato multiplying opportuni- 
ties, even on unsuitable occasions, of 
taunting the Sophists with the fact 
that they took money. Here in the 
Phedrus, we should have expected that 
if he noticed the imputation at all, he 
would notice it in the sense intended 
by the speaker, In this sense, indeed, 
it would not have suited the purpose 
of his argument, since he wishes to 
make it an introduction to a philoso- 
phical estimate of the value of writing 
as a means of instruction. 

Heindorf observes, that Plato has 
used a similar liberty in comparing 
the Aoyoypdpos to the proposer of a 
law or decree. “Igitur, quum solemne 
legum initium ejusmodi esset, ote 77 
Bovaj, &e., Plato aliter longé quam 
vulgoacciperetur, neque sine calumnia 
quadam, interpretatus est” (ad p. 258). 

2 Plato, Phedrus, p. 259 E. op 
Karas exer Aeyew Te Kal ypdpew, rad 
dan ph, okentéov.—e. 89, p. 258 HE. 
tls 6 tpdmos Tod KaAw@s Te Kal wy 
ypdpev. 
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First let us ask—When an orator addresses himself to a 
Question listening crowd upon the common themes—Good 


about teach- 5 A Syndkis 

ing the art of and Evil, Just and Unjust—is it necessary that he 
writing well is 2 
or speaking should know what is really and truly good and evil, 
well. an 1 


be taught just and unjust? Most rhetorical teachers affirm, 
upon system 


or principle? that it is enough if he knows what the audience or 
Or does the 


successful the people generally believe to be so: and that to 


ce only by that standard he must accommodate himself, if he 

knack ? wishes to persuade.° 
He may persuade the people under these circumstances 

chery ot (replies Sokrates), but if he does so, it will be to 


sokrates— their misfortune and to his own. He ought to know 


of persuasion 


mA the real truth—not merely what the public whom 


vinowicdce he addresses believe to be the truth—respecting 


cid fe. just and unjust, good and evil, &c. There can be 


Lone hines to NO genuine art of speaking, which is not founded 
the truth upon knowledge of the truth, and upon adequate 
philosophical comprehension of the subject-matter.” The 
rhetorical teachers take too narrow a view of rhetoric, when 
they confine it to public harangues addressed to the assembly 
or to the Dikastery. Rhetoric embraces all guidance of the 
mind through words, whether in public harangue or private 
conversation, on matters important or trivial. Whether it be 
a controversy between two litigants in a Dikastery, causing 
the Dikasts to regard the same matters now as being just 
and good, presently as being unjust and evil: or between two 
dialecticians like Zeno, who could make his hearers view the 
same subjects as being both like and unlike—both one and 
many—both in motion and at rest: in either case the art (if 
there be any art) and its principles are the same. You ought 
to assimilate every thing to every thing, in all cases where 
assimilation is possible: if your adversary assimilates in like 
manner, concealing the process from his hearers, you must 
convict and expose his proceedings. Now the possibility or 
facility of deception in this way will depend upon the extent 
of likeness between things. If there be much real likeness, 


° Plato, Phedrus, p. 260 A, P Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 260-261. 
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deception is easy, and one of them may easily be passed off 
as the other: if there be little likeness, deception will be dif- 
ficult. An extensive acquaintance with the real resemblances 
of things, or in other words with truth, constitutes the neces- 
sary basis on which all oratorical art must proceed.‘ 
Sokrates then compares the oration of Lysias with his own 
two orations (the first depreciating, the second ex- ¢..parison 
tolling, Eros) in the point of view of art; to see pideby, 
how far they are artistically constructed. Among the {ween the. 
matters of discourse, there are some on which all j2°"52"4 
men are agreed, and on which therefore the speaker (ity fue 
may assume established unanimity in his audience: (Ove ac’ 
there are others on which great dissension and dis- cae 
cord prevail. Among the latter (the topics of dis- eed ee 
sension), questions about just and unjust, good and ™* 
evil, stand foremost :* it is upon these that deception is most 
easy, and rhetorical skill most efficacious. Accordingly, an 
orator should begin by understanding to which of these two 
categories the topic which he handles belongs: If it belongs 
to the second category (those liable to dissension) he ought, 
at the outset, to define what he himself means by it, and 
what he intends the audience to understand. Now Eros is a 
topic on which great dissension prevails. It ought therefore 
‘to have been defined at the commencement of the discourse. 
This Sokrates in his discourse has done: but Lysias has 
omitted to do it, and has assumed Eros to be obviously and 
unanimously apprehended by every one. Besides, the suc- 
cessive points in the discourse of Lysias do not hang together 
by any thread of necessary connection, as they ought to do if 
the discourse were put together according to rule.* 
Farthermore, in the two discourses of Sokrates, not merely 
was the process of logical definition exemplified in Logical pro~ 
the case of Eros—but also the process of logical nition and 
division, in the case of Madness or Irrationality. both of them 
A exemplified 
This last extensive genus was divided first into two in the two 
species—Madness, from human distemper—Mad- Sokrates. 
4 Plato, Phedrus, p. 262. pare Plato, Alkibiad. i. p. 109 
r Plato, Phedrus, p. 203 B. Com- 8 Plato, Pheedrus, pp- 203- o2bs.. 
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ness, from divine inspiration, carrying a man out of the 
customary orthodoxy. Next, this last species was again 
divided into four branches or sub-species, according to the 
God from whom the inspiration proceeded, and according to 
the character of the inspiration—the prophetic, emanating 
from Apollo—the ritual or mystic, from Dionysus—the poetic, 
from the Muses—the amatory, from Eros and Aphrodité." 
Now both these processes, definition and division, are familiar 
to the true dialectician or philosopher: but they are not 
less essential in rhetoric also, if the process is performed 
with genuine art. The speaker ought to embrace in his view 
many particular cases, to gather together what is common to 
all, and to combine them into one generic concept, which is 
to be embodied in words as the definition. He ought also 
to perform the counter-process: to divide the genus not into 
parts arbitrary and incoherent (like a bad cook cutting up 
an animal without regard to the joints) but into legitimate 
species :* each founded on some positive and assignable cha- 
racteristic. “It is these divisions and combinations (says 
Sokrates) to which I am devotedly attached, in order that 
I may become competent for thought and discourse: and 
if there be any one else whom I consider capable of thus 
contemplating the One and the Many as they stand in 
nature—I follow in the footsteps of that man as in those 
of a God. I call such a man, rightly or wrongly, a Dia- 
lectician.” ¥ 

This is Dialectic (replies Pheedrus) ; but it is not Rhetoric, 
as Thrasymachus and other professors teach the art. 


' Plato, Pheedr. p. 265 A. td elas | phiam in partes, non in frusta, dividam. 


eadaAayns Tay ciwldTwY vouluwr. 

« Plato, Phedrus, p. 265. 

x Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 205-200. 

eis play Te id€ay cuvopayTa wyew TH 
TmoAAaxh  Steowappeva, ty Eexaorov 
bpiCdpmevos S%Aov moin mepl of ey ael 
diddorew COA. 

Ty mda Kat? eldn Sivacba Téuverv, 
Kar &pOpa 7 méepuke, Kal muh emixeipery 
kaTayvivat méepos mnder, Kakov paryelpou 
TpoTy Xpomevov. 

Seneca, Epist. 80, p. 395, ed. Gronov. 
“Faciam ergo quod exigis, et philoso- 





Dividi enim illam, non concidi, utile 
est.” 
y Plato, Pheedrus, p. 266. 

Tovtwy 3) eywye avtds Te €pact)s, 
@ baidpe, Tay Siaipecewy Kal cuvarywyav, 
v olds Te ® eye Te Kad dpoveiv: 
€ay TE TI BAAOY Hyhowua Svvardy 
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What else is there worth having (says Sokrates), which 
these professors teach? The order and distribution view of 

of a discourse: first, the exordium, then recital, Thohiheeis 

. . 5 no real Art 

proof, second proof, refutation, recapitulation at the of Rhetoric, 

except wha 


close: advice how to introduce maxims or similes: is already 
comprised in 


receipts for ing the anger or compassi Dialectic— 
ceipts for moving the anger or compassion of the Dislectiosay 


dikasts. Such teaching doubtless enables a speaker gL tescbing’ 
to produce considerable effect upon popular assem- vseless. 
blies :* but it is not the art of rhetoric. It is an assemblage 
of preliminary accomplishments, necessary before a man can 
acquire the art: but it is not the art itself. You must know 
when, how far, in what cases, and towards what persons, to 
employ these accomplishments :* otherwise you have not 
learnt the art of rhetoric. You may just as well consider 
yourself a physician because you know how to bring about 
vomit and purging—or a musician, because you know how to 
wind up or unwind the chords of your lyre. These teachers 
mistake the preliminaries or antecedents of the art, for the 
art itself. It is in the right, measured, seasonable, combina- 
tion and application of these preliminaries, in different doses 
adapted to each special matter and audience—that the art of 
rhetoric consists. And this is precisely the thing which the 
teacher does not teach, but supposes the learner to acquire 
for himself. 

The true art of rhetoric (continues Sokrates) embraces a 
larger range than these teachers imagine. It deals whatthe art 


of Rhetoric 


with mind, as the medical researches of Hippo- ought to be 
—Analogy of 


krates deal with body—as a generic total with all Hippokrates 
its species and varieties, and as essentially relative dical art. 

to the totality of external circumstances. First, Hippokrates 
investigates how far the body is, in every particular man, 
simple, homogeneous, uniform : and how far it is complex, 
heterogeneous, multiform, in the diversity of individuals. 
If it be one and the same, or in so far as it is one and 


the same, he examines what are its properties in relation to 


z Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 207-268. bmote Exacta TovTwy moreiv, Kad wéexpt 
a Plato, Phedrus, p. 208. épécOa | dadcov ; 
ei mpoceriotara Kal oborivas det Kad b Plato, Pheedrus, p. 269. 
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each particular substance acting upon it or acted upon by 
it. In so far as it is multiform and various, he examines and 
compares each of the different varieties, in the same manner, 
to ascertain its properties in relation to every substance.” It 
is in this way that Hippokrates discovers the nature or 
essence of the human body, distinguishing its varieties, and 
bringing the medical art to bear upon each, according to its 
different properties. This is the only scientific or artistic 
way of proceeding. 

Now the true rhetor ought to deal with the human mind 
in like manner. His task is to work persuasion in 
the minds of certain men by means of discourse. 
He has therefore, first, to ascertain how far all mind 
is one and the same, and what are the affections 
belonging to it universally in relation to other 
things: next, to distinguish the different varieties of 
minds, together with the properties, susceptibilities, 
and active aptitudes, of each: carrying the subdi- 
vision down until he comes to a variety no longer 
admitting division.t He must then proceed to dis- 
tinguish the different varieties of discourse, noting the effects 
which each is calculated to produce or to hinder, and the dif- 
ferent ways in which it is likely to impress different minds.° 
Such and such men are persuadeable by such and such dis- 
courses—or the contrary. Having framed these two general 
classifications, the rhetor must on each particular occasion 
acquire a rapid tact in discerning to which class of minds the 
persons whom he is about to address belong: and therefore 


Art of Rhe- 
toric ought 
to include a 
systematic 
classification 
of minds 
with all their 
varieties, and 
of discourses 
with all their 
varieties. 

» The Rhetor 
must know 
how to apply 
the one to 
the other, 
suitably to 
each parti- 
cular case. 


e Plato, Phedrus, p. 270. 
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what class of discourses will be likely to operate on them 
persuasively.’ He must farther know those subordinate arti- 
fices of speech on which the professors insist; and he must 
also be aware of the proper season and limit within which 
each can be safely employed.t 

Nothing less than this assemblage of acquirements (says 
Sokrates) will suffice to constitute a real artist, 
either in speaking or writing. Arduous and fa- 
tiguing indeed the acquisition is: but there is no 
easier road. And those who tell us that the rhetor 
need not know what is really true, but only what 
his audience will believe to be true—must be re- 
minded that this belief, on the part of the audience, 
arises from the likeness of that which they believe, 
to the real truth. Accordingly, he who knows the real truth 
will be cleverest in suggesting apparent or quasi-truth adapted 
to their feelings. If a man is bent on becoming an artist in 
rhetoric, he must go through the process here marked out: 
yet undoubtedly the process is so laborious, that rhetoric, 
when he has acquired it, is no adequate reward. We ought 
to learn how to speak and act in a way agreeable to the 
Gods, and this is worth all the trouble necessary for acquir- 
ing it. But the power of speaking agreeably and effectively 
to men, is not of sufficient moment to justify the expenditure 
of so much time and labour." 

We have now determined what goes to constitute genuine 
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The Rhetor- 
ical Artist 
must farther 
become pos- 
sessed of real 
truth, as well 
as that which 
his auditors 
believe to 

be truth. 

He is not 
sufficiently 
rewarded for 
this labour. 


art, in speaking or in writing. But how far is writ- Question 
? C : ¢ , about Writ- 
ing, even when art is applied to it, capable of ing—as an 
. : rt, for the 
producing real and permanent effect? or indeed of purpose of 
3 3 ; : instruction, 
having art applied to it at all? Sokrates answers it can ao 
} g ee bs little—Rea- 
himself—Only to a small degree. Writing will sous why.— 
Writing may 
remind the 


impart amusement and satisfaction for the moment: 
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reader of it will remind the reader of something which he 
ready knows. Knew before, if he really did know. But in respect 
to anything which he did not know before, it will neither 
teach nor persuade him: it may produce in him an impres- 
sion or fancy that he is wiser than he was before, but such 
impression is illusory, and at best only transient. Writing is 
like painting—one and the same to all readers, whether 
young or old, well or ill informed. It cannot adapt itself to 
the different state of mind of different persons, as we have 
declared that every finished speaker ought to do. It cannot 
answer questions, supply deficiencies, reply to objections, rec- 
tify misunderstanding. It is defenceless against all assailants. 
It supersedes and enfeebles the memory, implanting only a 
false persuasion of knowledge without the reality. 

Any writer therefore, in prose or verse—Homer, Solon, or 
Lysias—who imagines that he can by a ready-made 


Neither writ- 

ti rds, 147 ar KE ¢ 7 

ten words, ~~ composition, however carefully turned,‘ ¢f simply 
ous speech, heard or read without cross-examination or oral com- 


will produce 
any serious 
effect in 
teaching. 
Dialectic and 
cross-exami- 
nation are 
necessary. 


ment, produce any serious and permanent effect in 
persuading or teaching, beyond a temporary gra- 
tification—falls into a disgraceful error. If he 
intends to accomplish anything serious, he must be 
competent to originate spoken discourse more effective than 
the written. ‘The written word is but a mere phantom or 
ghost of the spoken word: which latter is the only legitimate 
offspring of the teacher, springing fresh and living out of his 
mind, and engraving itself profoundly on the mind of the 
hearer.! The speaker must know, with discriminative compre- 
hension, and in logical subdivision, both the matter on which 
he discourses, and the minds of the particular hearers to 
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whom he addresses himself. He will thus be able to adapt 
the order, the distribution, the manner of presenting his sub- 
ject, to the apprehension of the particular hearers and the 
exigencies of the particular moment. He will submit to 
cross-examination,™ remove difficulties, and furnish all addi- 
tional explanations which the case requires. By this process 
he will not indeed produce that immediate, though flashy 
and evanescent, impression of suddenly acquired knowledge, 
which arises from the perusal of what is written. He will 
sow seed which for a long time appears buried under ground ; 
but which, after such interval, springs up and ripens into 
complete and lasting fruit." By repeated dialectic debate, 
he will both familiarise to his own mind and propagate in his 
fellow-dialogists, full knowledge; together with all the mani- 
fold reasonings bearing on the subject, and with the power also 
of turning it on many different sides, of repelling objections 
and clearing up obscurities. It is not from writing, but from 
dialectic debate, artistically diversified and adequately pro- 
longed, that full and deep teaching proceeds; prolific in its 
own nature, communicable indefinitely from every new dis- 
ciple to others, and forming a source of intelligence and 
happiness to all.° 

This blending of philosophy with rhetoric, which pervades 
the criticisms on Lysias in the Pheedrus, is farther illustrated 
by the praise bestowed upon Isokrates in contrast with 
Lysias. Isokrates occupied that which Plato in Euthy- 
démus calls “the border country between philosophy and 
politics.” Many critics declare (and I think with probable 
reason ?) that Isokrates is the person intended (without being 
named) in the passage just cited from the Euthydémus. In 
the Phedrus, Isokrates is described as the intimate friend of 
Sokrates, still young; and is pronounced already superior 
in every way to Lysias—likely to become superior in future 
to all the rhetors that have ever flourished—and destined 
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probably to arrive even at the divine mysteries of philo- 
sophy.4 

When we consider that the Phedrus was pretty sure to 
bring upon Plato a good deal of enmity—since it attacked, by 
name, both Lysias, a resident at Athens of great influence 
and ability, and several other contemporary rhetors more or 
less celebrated—we can understand how Plato became dis- 
posed to lighten this amount of enmity by a compliment paid 
to Isokrates. This latter rhetor, a few years older than Plato, 
was the son of opulent parents at Athens, and received a good 
education ; but when his family became impoverished by the 
disasters at the close of the Peloponnesian war, he established 
himself as a teacher of rhetoric at Chios: after some time, 
however, he returned to Athens, and followed the same pro- 
fession there. He engaged himself also, like Lysias, in com- 
posing discourses for pleaders before the dikastery’ and for 
speakers in the assembly ; by which practice he acquired both 
fortune and reputation. Later in life, he relinquished these 
harangues destined for real persons on real occasions, and 
confined himself to the composition of discourses (intended, 
not for contentious debate, but for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of hearers) on general questions—social, political, and 
philosophical: at the same time receiving numerous pupils 
from different cities of Greece. Through such change, he 
came into a sort of middle position between the rhetoric of 
Lysias and the dialectic of Plato: insomuch that the latter, 
at the time when he composed the Pheedrus, had satisfaction 
in contrasting him favourably with Lysias, and in prophesying 


4 Plato, Pheedr. p. 279 A. 
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The Athenian Polykrates had been 
forced, by loss of property, to quit 
Athens and undertake the work of a 
Sophist in Cyprus, Isokrates expresses 
much sympathy for him: it was a 
misfortune like what had happened to 
himself (Orat. xi. Busiris r). Compare 
De Permutation. Or. xv. 8. 172. 

The assertion made by Isokrates— 





that he did not compose political and 
judicial orations, to be spoken by in- 
dividuals for real causes and public 
discussions—may be true compara- 
tively, and with reference to a certain 
period of his life. But it is only to be 
received subject to much reserve and 
qualification. Even out of the twenty- 
one orations of Isokrates which we 
possess, the last five are composed to 
be spoken by pleaders before the 
dikastery. They are such discourses 
as the logographers, Lysias among the 
rest, were called upon to furnish, and 
paid for furnishing. 
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that he would make yet greater progress towards philosophy. 
But at the time when Plato composed the Euthydémus, his 
feeling was different. In the Phedrus, Isokrates is compared 
with Lysias and other rhetors, and in that comparison Plato 
presents him as greatly superior: in the Euthydémus, he is 
compared with philosophers as well as with rhetors, and is 
even announced as disparaging philosophy generally: Plato 
then declares him to be a presumptuous half-bred, and extols 
against him even the very philosopher whom he himself had 
just been caricaturing. To apply a Platonic simile, the most 
beautiful ape is ugly compared with man—the most beautiful 
man is an ape compared with the Gods:* the same inter- 
mediate position between rhetoric and philosophy is assigned 
by Plato to Isokrates. 

From the pen of Isokrates also, we find various passages 
apparently directed against the viri Socratici including Plato 
(though without his name): depreciating," as idle and worth- 
less, new political theories, analytical discussions on the prin- 
ciples of ethics, and dialectic subtleties : maintaining that the 
word philosophy was erroneously interpreted and defined by 
many contemporaries, in a sense too much withdrawn from 
practical results: and affirming that his own teaching was 
calculated to impart genuine philosophy. During the last 
half of Plato’s life, his school and that of Isokrates were the 
most celebrated among all that existed at Athens. There was 
competition between them, gradually kindling into rivalry. 
Such rivalry became vehement during the last ten years 
of Plato’s life, when his scholar Aristotle, then an aspiring 
young man of twenty-five, proclaimed a very contemptuous 
opinion of Isokrates, and commenced a new school of rhetoric 
in opposition to him.* Kephisodérus, a pupil of Isokrates, 


§ Plato, Euthydém. p. 306. Iam in- 
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retaliated; publishing against Aristotle, as well as against 
Plato, an acrimonious work which was still read some centuries 
afterwards. Theopompus, another eminent pupil of Isokrates, 
commented unfavourably upon Plato in his writings : and 
other writers who did the same may probably have belonged 
to the Isokratean school.’ 

This is the true philosopher (continues Sokrates)—the man 
The Dialec- Who alone is competent to teach truth about the 


tician and 


Gross-Exami- just, good, and honourable.” He who merely writes, 
only man must not delude himself with the belief, that upon 
who can 


really teach. these important topics his composition can impart 
can dothis, any clear or lasting instruction. To mistake fancy 
thanawriter. for reality hereupon, is equally disgraceful, whether 
the mistake be made by few or by many persons. If indeed 
the writer can explain to others orally the matters written—if 
he can answer all questions, solve difficulties, and supply the 
deficiencies, of eachseveral reader—in that case he is something 
far more and better than a writer, and ought to be called a 
philosopher. But if he can do no more than write, he is no phi- 
losopher: he is only a poet, or nomographer, or logographer.* 


Lysiasisonly In this latter class stands Lysias. 


a logogra- 
pher: Iso- 
krates pro- 
mises to be- 
come a phi- 
losopher. 


philosophy. 


I expect (con- 


cludes Sokrates) something better from Isokrates, 
who gives promise of aspiring one day to genuine 





(Utrecht, 1859), and Spengel’s work, | 


Isokrates und Plato, are instructive in 
regard to these two contemporary lumi- 
naries of the intellectual world at 
Athens. But, unfortunately, we can 
make out few ascertainable facts. 
When I read the Oration De Permut., 
Or. xv. (composed by Isokrates about 
fifteen years before his own death, and 
about five years before the death of 
Plato, near 353 8.c.), I am impressed 
with the belief that many of his com- 
plaints about unfriendly and bitter 
criticism refer to the Platonic school 
of that day, Aristotle being one of its 
members. See sections 48-90-2706, and 
seq. He certainly means the Sokratic 
men, and Plato as the most celebrated 
of them, when he talks of of zep) ras 
epwThoes iat amoxploes, obs dyTiAo- 





yikods Kadodow—oi wep) tas épidas 
omovdd(ovres—those who are powerful 
in contentious dialectic, and at the 
same time cultivate geometry and 
astronomy, which others call adoAcoyla 
and ixpodoyia (280)—those who ex- 
horted hearers to virtue about which 
others knew nothing, and about which 
they themselves were in dispute. 
When he complains of the mepirro- 
Adyar of the ancient Sophists, Em- 
pedokles, Ion, Parmenides, Melissus, 
&c., we cannot but suppose that he had 
in his mind the Timeus of Plato also, 
though he avoids mention of the name. 

Y Athenzous, iii. p. 122, ii.60; Dionys. 
Hal. Epistol. ad Cn. Pomp. p. 757. 

7 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 277 D-E. 

* Plato, Phedr. pp. 278-279. 
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I have already observed that I dissent from the hypothesis 
of Schleiermacher, Ast, and others, who regard the 5... ofthe 
Phedrus either as positively the earliest, or at least Poranss 
among the earliest, of the Platonic dialogues, com- “8°. 
posed several years before the death of Sokrates. I agree 
with Hermann, Stallbaum, and those other critics, who refer it 
to a much later period of Plato’s life: though I see no suffi- 
cient evidence to determine more exactly either its date or 
its place in the chronological series of dialogues. The views 
opened in the second half of the dialogue, on the theory of 
rhetoric and on the efficacy of written compositions as a means 
of instruction, are very interesting and remarkable. 

The written discourse of Lysias (presented to us as one 
greatly admired at the time by his friends, Pheedrus Giscian 
among them) is contrasted first with a pleading on §iven by 


Plato on the 
the same subject (though not directed towards the trea’ 


courses—His 
attainment of the same end) by Sokrates (supposed Ryottis 
more Pla- 


to be improvised on the occasion); next with asecond {onic than 
pleading of Sokrates directly opposed to the former, **""* 
and intended as a recantation. These three discourses are 
criticised from the rhetorical point of view,’ and are made the 
handle for introducing to usa theory of rhetoric. The second 
discourse of Sokrates, far from being Sokratic in tenor, is the 
most exuberant effusion of mingled philosophy, poetry, and 
mystic theology, that ever emanated from Plato. 

The theory of rhetoric too is far more Platonic than So- 
kratic. The peculiar vein of Sokrates is that of con- His theory 
fessed ignorance, ardour in enquiry,and testing cross- the Ithetor, 
examination of all who answer his questions. But already te 


in the Phedrus we find Plato (under the name of assumes that 
allthe doubts 


Sokrates) assuming as the basis of his theory, that Bare toa 
an expositor shall be found who knows what is really moved. 
and truly just and unjust, good and evil, honourable and dis- 
honourable—distinct from,and independent of, the established 


beliefs on these subjects, traditional among his neighbours 


Plato speaks of Isokrates in the Phe- | pp. 561-562. 
drus, see what I have already observed © Plato, Pheedrus, p. 235 A. 
upon the Euthydémus, vol. i. ch. xix. 
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and fellow-citizens : 4 assuming (to express the same thing in 
other words) that all the doubts and difficulties, suggested by 
the Sokratic cross-examination, have been already considered, 
elucidated, and removed. 

The expositor, master of such perfect knowledge, must 
The Expo. farther be master (so Plato tells us) of the arts of 


sitor, with 


Peehease logical definition and division: that is, he must be 
and logical 


process, able to gather up many separate fragmentary par- 


jeaches,.  ticulars into one general notion, clearly identified 


covet’ and embodied in a definition : and he must be farther 
ie able to subdivide such a general notion into its con- 
stituent specific notions, each marked by some distinct charac- 
teristic feature.© This is the only way to follow out truth in 
a manner clear and consistent with itself: and truth is equally 
honourable in matters small or great.' 

Thus far we are in Dialectic: logical exposition proceeding 
by way of classifying and declassifying : in which it is as- 
sumed that the expositor will find minds unoccupied and un- 
prejudiced, ready to welcome the truth when he lays it before 
them. But there are many topics on which men’s minds are, 
in the common and natural course of things, both pre-occupied 
and dissentient with each other. This is especially the case 
with Justice, Goodness, the Honourable, &c.t It is one of 
the first requisites for the expositor to be able to discriminate 
this class of topics, where error and discordance grow up 
naturally among those whom he addresses. It is here that 
men are liable to be deceived, and require to be undeceived— 
contradict each other, and argue on opposite sides: such dis- 
putes belong to the province of Rhetoric. 


The Rhetor is one who does not teach (according to 


dosnt the logical process previously described), but per- 
teach, 2 1d] i di ; 
hosuues «= SUades; guiding the mind by discourse to or from 
7 + h e - . . . . . 
SUE various opinions or sentiments." Now if this is to 


4 Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 259 E, 260 H, | greatand sublime,isa doctrine affirmed 
262 B. in the Sophistés, Politikus, Parmeni- 
© Plato, Pheedr. p. 266. dés, Sophist. pp. 218 H, 227 A, Politik, 
f Plato, Phedrus, p. 261 A. 200 D, Parmenid. 130 E. 
That truth upon matters small and & Plato, Pheedr. p. 263 A. 
contemptible deserves to be sought out » Plato, Phaedr. p, 201 A. 4 pnropuch 
and proved as much as upon matters | réxvn Wuxaywyla Tis Bid Adywr, de. 
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be done by art and methodically—that is, wpon prin- Semple) 


ciple or system explicable and defensible—it pre- methodically 
supposes (according to Plato) a knowledge of truth, trun. 
and can only be performed by the logical expositor. For when 
men are deceived, it is only because they mistake what is like 
truth for truth itself: when they are undeceived, it is because 
they are made to perceive that what they believe to be truth 
is only an apparent likeness thereof. Such resemblances are 
strong or faint, differing by many gradations. Now no one 
can detect, or bring into account, or compare, these shades of 
resemblance, except he who knows the truth to which they 
all ultimately refer. It is through the slight differences that 
deception is operated. To deceive a man, you must carry him 
gradually away from the truth by transitional stages, each re. 
sembling that which immediately precedes, though the last 
in the series will hardly at all resemble the first : to undeceive 
him (or to avoid being deceived yourself), you must conduct 
him back by the counter-process from error to truth, by a 
series of transitional resemblances tending in that direction. 
You cannot do this like an artist (on system and by prede- 
termination), unless you know what the truth is. By any 
one who does not know, the process will be performed without 
art, or at hap-hazard. 

The Rhetor—being assumed as already knowing the truth 
—if he wishes to make persuasion an art, must Hemust then 


- . ° - Classify the 
proceed in the following manner :—He must distri- minas to be 
jae Oped : eee C1 4 3 persuaded, 

bute the multiplicity of individual minds into dis- and the 


means of per- 


tinct classes, each marked by its characteristic fea- suasion or 
varieties of 


tures of differences, emotional and intellectual. He discourse. 
ée mus 


must also distribute the manifold modes of discourse know how to 


3 ¥ fit on the one 
into distinct classes, each marked in like manner. tote at 
Each of these modes of discourse is well adapted to ticular case. 
persuade some classes of mind—badly adapted to persuade 
other classes: for such adaptation or non-adaptation there 
exists a rational necessity,* which the Rhetor must examine 

i Plato, Pheedr., pp. 202 A-D, 273D. | twy mabjuara, dlewt ras airlas, mpooap- 
k Plato, Phedrus, pp. 270 BH. 271 | uérrwv Exaoroy Exdor@, Kal diddoKnwv 
B-D. Tplrov St 5h diaratdpevos Ta | ofa otoa bp’ vlwy Adywv BL hy aitlay 
Adyov re Kal puxs yévn, kal Ta Tot | e avdykns 7 mev welOera, 7 BE ameie?. 
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and ascertain, informing himse]f which modes of discourse 
are adapted to each different class of mind. Having mas- 
tered this general question, he must, whenever he is about 
to speak, be able to distinguish, by rapid perception,' to which 
class of minds the hearer or hearers whom he is addressing 
belong: and accordingly, which mode of discourse is adapted 
to their particular case. Moreover, he must also seize, in the 
case before him, the seasonable moment and the appropriate 
limit, for the use of each mode of discourse. Unless the 
Rhetor is capable of fulfilling all these exigencies, without 
failing in any one point, his Rhetoric is not entitled to be 
called an Art. He requires, in order to be an artist in per- 
suading the mind, as great an assemblage of varied capacities 
as Hippokrates declares to be necessary for a physician, the 
artist for curing or preserving the body.™ 

The total, thus summed up by Plato, of what is necessary 
Plato's déay_ 10 Constitute an Art of Rhetoric, is striking and com- 


tive prehensive. It is indeed an zdéal, not merely un- 


involves in 


fatinem. attainable by reason of its magnitude, but also in- 


Rtiensciho cluding impracticable conditions. He begins by 


Mhilscontes’ postulating a perfectly wise man, who knows all 
stenedtopy truth on the most important social subjects; on 
*e public: which his countrymen hold erroneous beliefs, just as 
sincerely as he holds his true beliefs. But Plato has already 
told us, in the Gorgias, that such a person will not be listened 
to: that in order to address auditors with effect, the rhetor 
must be in genuine harmony of belief and character with 
them, not dissenting from them either for the better or the 
worse : nay that the true philosopher (so we read in one of the 
most impressive portions of the Republic) not only has no 
chance of guiding the public mind, but incurs public obloquy , 
and may think himself fortunate if he escapes persecution.® 
The dissenter will never be allowed to be the guide of a body 


of orthodox believers; and is even likely enough, unless he 


' Plato, Phedrus, p. 271 E, de? dy | cidévar mw wadoy adtav dy tére Hrove 
TavTa ikavGs vohoavta, peta Tadta | Adywr tuvdr. 
Geduevoy ara ev Tots mpdteow byTa TE m Plato, Phedr. p. 270 C. 
kal mparroueva, dte€wstH alcOhoes n Plato, Gorg. p. 513 B, see supra, 
divacba: émaxorovety, }) unde | ch, xxii.; Republic, vi. pp. 495-496. 
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be prudent, to become their victim. He may be permitted to 
lecture or discuss, in the gardens of the Academy, with a few 
chosen friends, and to write eloquent dialogues: but if he 
embodies his views in motions before the public assembly, he 
will find only strenuous opposition, or something worse. This 
view, which is powerfully set forth by Sokrates both in the 
Gorgias and Republic, is founded on a just appreciation of 
human societies : and it is moreover the basis of the Sokratic 
procedure—That the first step to be taken is to disabuse 
men’s minds of their false persuasion of knowledge—to make 
them conscious of ignorance—and thus to open their minds 
for the reception of truth. But if this be the fact, we must 
set aside as impracticable the postulate advanced by Sokrates 
here in the Phedrus—of a perfectly wise man as the em- 
ployer of rhetorical artifices. Moreover I do not agree with 
what Sokrates is here made to lay down as the philosophy of 
Error :—that it derives its power of misleading from resem- 
blance to truth. This is the case to a certain extent: but it 
is very incomplete as an account of the generating causes of 
error. 

But the other portion of Plato’s sum total of what is neces- 
sary to an Art of Rhetoric, is not open to the same 4, otner 


objection. It involves no incompatible conditions: Pry oLe* 
and we can say nothing against it, except that it eae 
requires a breadth and logical command of scientific “yONith of 
. sychol i- 
data, far greater than there is the smallest chance Pra ey 
classified 


of attaining. That Art is an assemblage of pro- 
cesses, directed to a definite end, and prescribed by 
rules which themselves rest upon scientific data—we find first 


modes of dis- 
course. 


announced in the works of Plato.° 


© Trepeat the citation from the Phe- 
drus, one of the most striking passages 
in Plato, pp. 271 D, 261 A. 

émeid) Adyou Sivauis Tuyxdver Wu- 
xaywyla ovoa, Toy wéeAAovTa pyTopLKdy 
ZreoOa avdyKn <idéeva Wuxh boa clin 
exe. eorw oty téca Kal téoa, Kab 
Toi Kat Tota: 80ev of wey ToL0lde, of 5& 
ro.olde yiyvovTa. Tobrwy dé 5h Sinpn- 
pévav, Abywv ad Téca Kal téca eorw 
el5n, Toidvde Exacrov. of wey ovy To.olde 
bmd Tov Tomvde Adywv ia THYdE Thy 





A vast amount of scien- 


aitlay és r& Toidde evmebets, of 5e 
Towlde bia TAde SvoTeibets, &e. 

The relation of Art to Science is 
thus perspicuously stated by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, in the concluding chapter 
of his System of Logic, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive (Book vi. ch. xi. p. 521, 
ed. 4th). 

“The relation in which rules of Art 
stand to doctrines of Science may be 
thus characterised. The Art proposes 
to itself an end to be attained, defines 
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tific research, both inductive and deductive, is here assumed 
as an indispensable foundation—and even as a portion—of 
what he calls the Art of Rhetoric: first, a science of psycho- 
logy, complete both in its principles and details: next, an 
exhaustive catalogue and classification of the various modes 
of operative speech, with their respective impression upon 
each different class of minds. So prodigious a measure of 
scientific requirement has never yet been filled up: of course, 
therefore, no one has ever put together a body of precepts 
commensurate with it. Aristotle, following partially the large 
conceptions of his master, has given a comprehensive view of 
many among the theoretical postulates of Rhetoric; and has 
partially enumerated the varieties both of persuadable audi- 
tors, and of persuasive means available to the speaker for 
guiding them. Cicero, Dionysius of Halikarnassus, Quintilian, 
have furnished valuable contributions towards this last cate- 
gory of data, but not much towards the first : being all of them 
defective in breadth of pyschological theory. Nor has Plato 
himself done anything to work out his conception in detail 
or to provide suitable rules for it. We read it only as an im- 
pressive sketch—a grand but unattainable <déal—* qualem 
nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum.” 

Indeed it seems that Plato himself regarded it as unattain- 


Plato’s ideal able—and as only worth aiming at for the purpose 


grandeur 2 . . . 
compared Of pleasing the Gods, not with any view to practical 
with the care ° . 

rhetorical benefit, arising from either speech or action among 
eachers— . . . . . 

Usefulness mankind.? This is a point to be considered, when 


of these 
teachers for 


we compare his views on Rhetoric with those of 


the end, and hands it over to the 
Science. The Science receives it, con- 
siders it as a phenomenon or effect to 
be studied, and having investigated its 
causes and conditions, sends it back 
to Art with a theorem of the combina- 
tions of circumstances by which it 
could be produced. Art then examines 
these combinations of circumstances, 
and according as any of them are or 
are not in human power, pronounces 
the end attainable or not. The only 
one of the premisses therefore that Art 
supplies, is, the original major premiss, 
which asserts that the attainment of 





the given end is desirable. Science 


_ then lends to Art the proposition (ob- 


tained by a series of inductions or of 
deductions) that the performance of 
certain actions will attain the end. 
From these premisses Art concludes 
that the performance of these actions 
is desirable; and finding it also practi- 
cable, converts the theorem into a rule 
or precept.” 

P Plato, Phedr. pp. 273-274. hv 
ovx everc ToD Acyew Kal mpdrTew mpds 
avOpadmous Set Siamovetoba Toy cHppova, 
BAA TOD Deals Kexapiopeva pty Aéyelv, 


&e. 
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Lysias and the other rhetors, whom he here judges the wants of 
unfavourably and even contemptuously. The work plished man. 
of speech and action among mankind, which Plato sets aside 
as unworthy of attention, was the express object of solici- 
tude to Lysias, Isokrates, and rhetors generally: that which 
they practised efficaciously themselves, and which they de- 
sired to assist, cultivate, and improve in others: that which 
Perikles, in his funeral oration preserved by Thucydides, re- 
presents as the pride of the Athenian people collectively 1— 
combination of full freedom of preliminary contentious debate, 
with energy in executing the resolution which might be ulti- 
mately adopted. These rhetors, by the example of their com- 
posed speeches as well as by their teaching, did much to im- 
part to young men the power of expressing themselves with 
fluency and effect before auditors, either in the assembly or 
in the dikastery: as Sokrates here fully admits" Towards 
this purpose it was useful to analyse the constituent parts of 
a discourse, and to give an appropriate name to each part. 
Accordingly, all the rhetorical teachers (Quintilian included) 
continued such analysis, though differing more or less in their 
way of performing it, until the extinction of Pagan civilisa- 
tion. Young men were taught to learn by heart regular dis- 
courses,-—to compose the like for themselves—to understand 
the difference between such as were well or ill composed—and 
to acquire a command of oratorical means for moving or con- 
vincing the hearer. 11 this instruction had a practical value : 
though Plato, both here and elsewhere, treats it as worthless. 
A citizen who stood mute and embarrassed, unable to argue 
a case with some propriety before an audience, felt himself 
helpless and defective in one of the characteristic privileges 
of a Greek and a freeman: while one who could perform the 
process well, acquired much esteem and influence.' The Pla- 


4 Thucyd. ii. 39-40-41. 

r Plato, Pheedrus, p. 208 A. 

8 See what is said by Aristotle about 
4 Vopylov mpayuareiain the last chapter 
of De Sophisticis Elenchis. 

t T have illustrated this point in my 
History of Greece, by the example of 
Xenophon in his command of the 
Cyreian army during its retreat. 





His democratical education, and his 
powers of public speaking, were of the 
greatest service not only in procuring 
influence to himself, but also in con- 
ducting the army through its many 
perils and difficulties, 

See Aristot. Rhetoric. i. I, 3, Pp. 


135590 Dende 
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tonic Sokrates in the Gorgias consoles the speechless men by 
saying—What does this signify, provided you are just and 
virtuous? Such consolation failed to satisfy: as it would fail 
to satisfy the sick, the lame, or the blind. 

The teaching of these rhetors thus contributed to the se- 
the Rnetow. CUlity, dignity, and usefulness of the citizens, by 


cal teachers 7 a u . vw 
cal teachers arming them for public speech and action. But it 


the Art too 7 7 17 * 4 i 

the Art too was essentially practical, or empirical: it had little 
Plato con- system, and was founded upon a narrow theory. 
widely. The 


widely ecer Upon these points Plato in the Phedrus attacks 
amare, them. He sets little value upon the accomplish- 
hanedtoan ments arming men for speech and action (AeKkrixod¢ 
eyes kal mpakrikove eiva)—and he will not allow such 
teaching to be called an Art. He explains, in opposition to 
them, what he himself conceived the Art of Rhetoric to be, 
in the comprehensive way which I have above described. 

But if the conception of the Art, as entertained by the 
Rhetors, is too narrow—that of Plato, on the other hand, is 
too wide., 

First, it includes the whole basis of science or theory on 
which the Art rests: it is a Philosophy of Rhetoric, ex- 
pounded by a theorist—rather than an Art of Rhetoric, taught 
to learners by a master. To teach the observance of certain 
rules or precepts is one thing: to set forth the reasons upon 
which those rules are founded, is another—highly important 
indeed, and proper to be known by the teacher ; yet not neces- 
sarily communicated, or even communicable, to all learners. 
Quintilian, in his Institutio Rhetorica, gives both :—an ample 
theory, as well as an ample development of rules, of his pro- 
fessional teaching. But he would not have thought himself 
obliged to give this ample theory to all learners. With many, 
he would have been satisfied to make them understand the 
rules, and to exercise them in the ready observance thereof. 

Secondly, Plato, in defining the Art of Rhetoric, includes 
Plato in- not only its foundation of science (which, though inti- 


cludes, in his 


conception of mately connected with it, ought not to be considered 
rt, the ap- 


plication” @S a constituent part), but also the application of it 
ereol to 


new particu- to particular cases; which application lies beyond 
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the province both of science and of art, and cannot 
be reduced to any rule. “The Rhetor” (says Plato) 
“must teach his pupils, not merely to observe the 
rules whereby persuasion is operated, but also to know the 
particular persons to whom those rules are to be applied—on 
what occasions—within what limits—at what peculiar mo- 
ments, &c." Unless the Rhetor can teach thus much, his 
pretended art is no art at all: all his other teaching is of no 
value.” Now this is an amount of exigence which can never 
be realised. Neither art nor science can communicate that 
which Plato here requires. The rules of art, together with 
many different hypothetical applications thereof, may be 
learnt: when the scientific explanation of the rules is super- 
added, the learner will be assisted farther towards fresh appli- 
cations: but after both these have been learnt, the new cases 
which will arise can never be specially foreseen. The proper 
way of applying the general precepts to each case must be 
suggested by conjecture adapted to the circumstances, under 
the corrections of past experience.* It is inconsistent in Plato, 
after affirming that nothing deserves the name of art’ except 
what is general—capable of being rationally anticipated and 
prescribed beforehand: then to include in art the special 
treatment required for the multiplicity of particular cases, 
the analogy of the medical art, which he here instructively 
invokes, would be against him on this point. 

While therefore Plato’s view of the science or theory of 


lar cases— 

his can 
never be 
taught by 
rule. 


u Plato, Pheedr. pp. 268 B, 272 A. 

x What Longinus says about critical 
skill is applicable here also—moAajjs 
Zor mwelpas TeAcvTatov emiyevynua. Iso- 
krates (De Permut. Or. xv. sect. 290- 
312-316) has some good remarks about 
theimpossibilityof émorhun respecting 
particulars. Plato, in the Gorgias, puts 
réxvn, which he states to depend upon 
reason and foreknowledge, in opposi- 
tion to éureipla and rp.8}, which he 
considers as dependant on the picis 
oroxacrixy}. But in applying the 
knowledge or skill called Art to parti- 
cular cases, the pvois oroxaortixh is 
the best that can be had (p. 463 A-B). 
The conception of réxvy given in the 
Gorgias is open to the same remark as 
that which we find in the Phedrus. 





Plato, in another passage of the Phxs- 
drus, speaks of the necessity that 
prois, emorhun, and wedérn, shall con- 
cur to make an accomplished orator. 
This is very true; and Lysias, Iso- 
krates, and all the other rhetors whom 
Plato satirises, would have concurred 
init. In his description of réyvyn and 
émorhun, and in the estimate which 
he gives of all that it comprises, he 
leaves no outlying ground for wedérn. 
Compare Xenophon. Memor. iii. 1, rr; 
also Isokrates contra Sophistas, s. 16; 
anda good passage of Dionysius Halik. 
De Compos. Verborum, in which that 
rhetor remarks that xaipss or oppor- 
tunity neither has been nor can be 
reduced to art and rule. 
y Plato, Gorgias, pp. 404-465. 
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Rhetoric is far more comprehensive and philosophical than 
Plato’s anything given by the rhetorical teachers — he 
agaist the has not made good his charge against them, that 
teachers is what they taught as an art of Rhetoric was useless 
out. and illusory. The charge can only be sustained if 
we grant—what appears to have been Plato’s own feeling— 
that the social and political life of the Athenians was a dirty 
and corrupt business, unworthy of a virtuous man to meddle 
with. This is the argument of Sokrates (in the Gorgias,” the 
other great anti-rhetorical dialogue), proclaiming himself to 
stand alone and aloof, an isolated, free-thinking dissenter. As 
representing his sincere conviction, and interpreting Plato’s 
plan of life, this argument deserves honourable recognition. 
But we must remember that Lysias and the rhetorical 
teachers repudiated such a point of view. They aimed at 
assisting and strengthening others to perform their parts, not 
in speculative debate on philosophy, but in active citizenship ; 
and they succeeded in this object to a great degree. The 
rhetorical ability of Lysias personally is attested not merely 
by the superlative encomium on him assigned to Phedrus,* 
but also by his great celebrity—by the frequent demand for 
his services as a logographer or composer of discourses for 
others—by the number of his discourses preserved and studied 
after his death. He, and a fair proportion of the other rhetors 
named in the Pheedrus, performed well the useful work which 
they undertook. 

When Plato selects, out of the very numerous discourses 
Plato bas before him composed by Lysias, one hardly intended 
Liyetas fully, for any real auditors—neither deliberative, nor judi- 
his erester cial, nor panegyrical, but an ingenious erotic paradox 
selecting for for a private circle of friends—this is no fair speci- 
erotic exer. MeN of the author. Moreover Plato criticises it as 
vatecirele. if it were a philosophical exposition instead of an 
oratorical pleading. He complains that Lysias does not begin 
his discourse by defining—but neither do Demosthenes and 
other great orators proceed in that manner. He affirms that 


there is no organic structure, or necessary sequence, in the 
7 Plato, Gorg. 521 D. * Plato, Phadr, p. 228 A. 
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discourse, and that the sentences of it might be read in an 
inverted order:’>—and this remark is to a certain extent well- 
founded. In respect to the skilful marshalling of the different 
parts of a discourse, so as to give best effect to the whole, 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus* declares Lysias to be inferior to 
some other orators—while ascribing to him marked oratorical 
superiority on various other points. Yet Plato, in specifying 
his objections against the erotic discourse of Lysias, does not 
show that it offends against the sound general principle which 
he himself lays down respecting the art of persuasion—That 
the topics insisted on by the persuader shall be adapted to 
the feelings and dispositions of the persuadend. Far from 
violating this principle, Lysias kept it in view, and employed 
it to the best of his power—as we may see not merely by his 
remaining orations, but also by the testimonies of the critics:4 
though he did not go through the large preliminary work of 
scientific classification, both of different minds and different 
persuasive apparatus, which Plato considers essential to a 
thorough comprehension and mastery of the principle. 

The first discourse assigned by Plato to Sokrates professes 
to be placed in competition with the discourse of 
Lysias, and to aim at the same object. But in 
reality it aims at a different object: it gives the 
dissuasive arguments, but omits the persuasive—as 
Pheedrus is made to point out: so that it cannot be 
fairly compared with the discourse of Lysias. Still 
more may this be said respecting the second discourse of 
Sokrates: which is of a character and purpose so totally 


No fair com- 
parison can 
be taken be- 
tween this 
exercise of 
Lysias and 
the discourses 
delivered by 
Sokrates in 
the Pheedrus. 


6 Plato, Phedrus, pp. 263-264. still more inferior in respect to de.vor7)s 


© Dionysius (Judic. De Lysia, pp. 487- 
493) gives an elaborate criticism on the 
mparywarikds xapaxrhp of Lysias. The 
special excellence of Lysias (accord- 
ing to this critic) lay in his judicial ora- 
tions, whichwere highly persuasive and 
plausible: the manner of presenting 
thoughts was ingenious and adapted 
to the auditors: the narration of facts 
and details, especially, was performed 
with unrivalled skill. But as to the 
marshalling of the different parts of a 
discourse, Dionysius considers Lysias 
as inferior to some other orators—and 





and to strong emotional effects. 

4 Dionys. Hal. (Ars Rhetor. p. 381) 
notices the severe exigencies which 
Plato here imposes upon the Rhetor, 
remarking that scarcely any rhetorical 
discourse could be produced which 
came up to them. The defect did not 
belong to Lysias alone, but to all other 
rhetors also—émore yap kal Avolay 
CACYXEL, TaTaY Thy hweTepay PnTopuchy 
Zoey edeyxew. Demosthenes almost 
alone (in the opinion of Dionysius) 
contrived to avoid the fault, because 
he imitated Plato. 
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disparate, that no fair comparison can be taken between it 
and the ostensible competitor. The mixture of philosophy, 
mysticism, and dithyrambic poetry, which this second dis- 
course of Sokrates presents, was considered by a rhetorical 
judge like Dionysius as altogether inconsistent with the scope 
and purpose of reasonable discourse. In the Menexenus, 
Plato has brought himself again into competition with Lysias, 
and there the competition is fairer:’ for Plato has there en- 
tirely neglected the exigencies enforced in the Pheedrus, and 
has composed a funeral discourse upon the received type; 
which Lysias and other orators before him had followed, from 
Perikles downward. But in the Phedrus, Plato criticises 
Lysias upon principles which are a medley between philo- 
sophy and rhetoric. Liysias, in defending himself, might have 
taken the same ground as we find Sokrates himself taking in 
the Euthydémus. “Philosophy and Politics are two distinct 
walks, requiring different aptitudes, and having each its own 
practitioners. A man may take whichever he pleases; but 
he must not arrogate to himself superiority by an untoward 
attempt to join the two together.” 

Another important subject is also treated in the Phedrus. 
Continuous Sokrates delivers views both original and charac- 


discourse, Dye ‘ 5 5 
either written teristic, respecting the efficacy of continuous dis- 
or spoken, in- ¢ 5 

efficacious as Course—either written to be read, or spoken to be 


a means of e x « 
instruction heard without cross-examination—as a means of 


rant." instruction. They are re-stated—in a manner sub- 
stantially the same, though with some variety and fulness of 
illustration—in Plato’s seventh Epistle’ to the surviving 
friends of Dion. I have already touched upon these views in 
my fourth Chapter, on the Platonic Dialogues generally, and 
have pointed out how much Plato understood to be involved 
in what he termed knowledge. No man (in his view) could 
be said to know, who was not competent to sustain success- 
fully, and to apply successfully, a Sokratic cross-examination. 
Now knowledge, involving such a competency, certainly can- 


* See the Epistol. of Dionys. H. | baum, Comm. in Menex ~ 
to Cneius Pompey—De Platone—pp. | 11. Dm wet ae 
75 5-765. & Plato, Euthydém. p. 306 A-O, 

Plato, Menexen. p. 237 seq. Stall-| * Plato, Epistol. vii. Pp. 341-344. 
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not be communicated by any writing, or by any fixed and 
unchangeable array of words, whether written or spoken. You 
must familiarise learners with the subject on many different 
sides, and in relation to many different points of view, each 
presenting more or less chance of error or confusion. More- 
over, you must apply a different treatment to each mind, and 
to the same mind at different stages: no two are exactly 
alike, and the treatment adapted for one will be unsuitable 
for the other. While it is impossible, for these reasons, to 
employ any set forms of words, it will be found that the pro- 
cess of reading or listening leaves the reader or listener com- 
paratively passive: there is nothing to stir the depths of the 
mind, or to evolve the inherent forces and dormant capa- 
cities. Dialectic conversation is the only process which can 
adapt itself with infinite variety to each particular case and 
moment—and which stimulates fresh mental efforts ever 
renewed on the part of each respondent and each questioner. 
Knowledge—being a slow result generated by this stimulating 
operation, when skilfully conducted, long continued, and 
much diversified—is not infused into, but evolved out of, 
the mind. It consists in a revival of those unchangeable 
Ideas or Forms, with which the mind during its state of 
eternal pre-existence had had communion. There are only 
a few privileged minds, however, that have had sufficient com- 
munion therewith to render such revival possible: accordingly, 
none but these few can ever rise to knowledge. 

Though knowledge cannot be first communicated by 
written matters, yet if it has been once communi- written mat- 
cated and subsequently forgotten, it may be revived [oyino 
by written matters. Writing has thus a real, cocoa He 
though secondary, usefulness, as a memorandum. ice 
And Plato doubtless accounted written dialogues 
the most useful of all written compositions, because they imi- 
tated portions of that long oral process whereby alone know- 
ledge had been originally generated. His dialogues were 


i Schleiermacher, in his Introduction | “dieacht Sokratische erhabeneVerach- 
to the Phedrus, justly characterises | tung alles Schreibens und alles redne- 
this doctrine as genuine Sokratism— | rischen Redens,” p. 70. 
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reports of the conversations purporting to have been held by 
Sokrates with others. 

It is an excellent feature in the didactic theories of Plato, 
Plato's didac- that they distinguish 80 pointedly between the pas- 
are pitched sive and active conditions of the intellect; and that 
be realised. they postulate as indispensable, an habitual and 
cultivated mental activity, worked up by slow, long-continued, 
colloquy. ‘To read or hear, and then to commit to memory, 
are in his view elegant recreations, but nothing more. But 
while, on this point, Plato’s didactic theories deserve admira- 
tion, we must remark on the other hand that they are pitched 
so high as to exceed human force, and to overpass all possi- 
bility of being realised.* They mark out an idéal, which no 
person ever attained, either then or since—like the Platonic 
theory of rhetoric. To be master of any subject, in the 
extent and perfection required for sustaining and administer- 
ing a Sokratic cross-examination—is a condition which scarce 
any one can ever fulfil: certainly no one, except upon a small 
range of subjects. Assuredly, Plato himself never fulfilled it. 

Such a cross-examination involved the mastery of all the 
Noonehas openings for doubt, difficulty, deception, or refuta- 
ever been : . . : A 
found compe- tion, bearing on the subject: openings which a man 
thedifi- _ is to profit by, if assailant—to keep guarded, if de- 
culties raised 
by Sokratos fendant. Now when we survey the Greek negative 
Karneades philosophy, as it appears in Plato, Aristotle, and 
apie ves Sextus Empiricus—and when we recollect that 
sophy. between the second and the third of these names, 
there appeared three other philosophers equally or more for- 
midable in the same vein, all whose arguments have perished 
(Arkesilaus, Karneades, Ainesidémus)—we shall see that no 
man has ever been known competent both to strike and 
parry with these weapons, ina manner so skilful and ready 
as to amount to knowledge in the Platonic sense. But in so 


far as such knowledge is attainable or approachable, Plato is 


k A remark made by{Sextus Em- | Bdvowey roy tyovta thy wep tov Blov 
piricus (upon another doctrine which | réxyynv, bwmeppOeyyopévwy tort 
he is discussing) may be applied to| riy dvOpdmwy piaiy, Kal cdxo- 
this view of Plato—rd 5& A€yew bri | wévav parrov h Gdnby Aeydvtav. 
TP Siopartioug Tay mpdtewy kaTadau- | (Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 244). 
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right in saying that it cannot be attained except by long 
dialectic practice. Reading books, and hearing lectures, are 
undoubtedly valuable aids, but insufficient by themselves. 
Modern times recede from it even more than ancient. Regu- 
lated oral dialectic has become unknown; the logical and 
metaphysical difficulties—which negative philosophy required 
to be solved before it would allow any farther progress—are 
now little heeded, amidst the multiplicity of observed facts, 
and theories adapted to and commensurate with those facts. 
This change in the character of philosophy is doubtless a great 
improvement. It is found that by acquiescing provisionally 
in the axiomata media, and by applying at every step the 
controul of verification, now rendered possible by the mul- 
titude of ascertained facts—the sciences may march safely 
onward: notwithstanding that the logical and metaphysical 
difficulties, the puzzles (amopiat) involved in philosophia prima 
and its very high abstractions, are left behind unsolved and 
indeterminate. But though the modern course of philosophy 
is preferable to the ancient, it is not for that reason to be 
considered as satisfactory. These metaphysical difficulties 
are not diminished either in force or relevancy, because 
modern writers choose to leave them unnoticed. Plato and 
Aristotle were quite right in propounding them as problems, 
the solution of which was indispensable to the exigencies and 
consistent schematism of the theorising intelligence, as well 
as to any complete discrimination between sufficient and 
insufficient evidence. Such they still remain, overlooked yet 
not defunct. 

Now all these questions would be solved by the ¢déal phi- 
losopher whom Plato in the Phedrus conceives as Plato's idéat 


possessing knowledge: a person who shall be at fan oye 
once a negative Sokrates in excogitating and en- under ie 
forcing all the difficulties—and an affirmative match ota pre- 
for Sokrates, as respondent in solving them: a omniscient 


person competent to apply this process to all the ited into 
indefinite variety of individual minds, under the in- scence here. 
spirations of the moment. This is a magnificent zdéal. Plato 
affirms truly, that those teachers who taught rhetoric and 


ee 
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philosophy by writing, could never produce such a pupil: 
and that even the Sokratic dialectic training, though indispen- 
sable and far more efficacious, would fail in doing so, unless 
in those few cases where it was favoured by very superior 
capacity—understood by him as superhuman, and as a remnant 
from the pre-existing commerce of the soul with the world of 
Forms or Ideas. The foundation therefore of the whole 
scheme rests upon Plato’s hypothesis of an antecedent life of 
the soul, proclaimed by Sokrates here in his second or panegy- 
rical discourse on Eros. The rhetorical teachers, with whom 
he here compares himself and whom he despises as aiming at 
low practical ends—might at any rate reply that they avoided 
losing themselves in such unmeasured and unwarranted hypo- 
theses. 
One remark yet remains to be made upon the doctrine 
here set forth by Plato: that no teaching is possible 
proceeding by means of continuous discourse spoken or written 
the Timeus. __none, except through prolonged and varied oral 
dialectic.! To this doctrine Plato does not constantly conform 
in his practice: he departs from it on various important occa- 
sions. In the Timzus, Sokrates calls upon the philosopher 
so named for an exposition on the deepest and most myste- 
rious cosmical subjects. Timeus delivers the exposition 
in a continuous harangue, without a word of remark or 
question addressed by any of the auditors: while at the 
beginning of the Kritias (the next succeeding dialogue) 
Sokrates greatly commends what Timeeus had spoken. The 
Kritias itself too (though unfinished) is given in the form of 
continuous exposition. Now, as the Timeus is more abstruse 
than any other Platonic writing, we cannot imagine that 


Different 


1 The historical Sokrates would not | rby pwavOdvovra. The Platonic So- 


allow his oral dialectic process to be 
called teaching. He expressly says | 
“T have never been the teacher of any 
one” (Plat. Apol. So. pp. 33 A, 19 FE): | 
and he disclaimed the possession of 
knowledge. Aristotle too considers 
teaching as a presentation of truths, 
ready made and supposed to be known, 
by the teacher to learners, who are 
bound to believe them, d<?-yap muorrevew 





krates, in the Phedrus and Symposion, 
differs from both: he recognises no 
teaching except the perpetual genera- 
tion of new thoughts and feelings, by 
means of stimulating dialectic col- 
loquy, and the revival in the mind 
thereby of the experience of an ante- 
cedent life, during which some com- 
munion has been enjoyed with the 
world of Ideas or Forms. 
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Plato, at the time when he composed it, thought so meanly 
about continuous exposition, as a vehicle of instruction, as we 
find him declaring in the Phedrus. I point this out, because 
it illustrates my opinion that the different dialogues of Plato 
represent very different, sometimes even opposite, points of 
view: and that it is a mistake to treat them as parts of one 
preconceived and methodical system. 

Plato is usually extolled by his admirers, as the champion 
of the Absolute—of unchangeable forms, immutable Geechee 
truth, objective necessity cogent and binding on @encies co- . 


existent in 


: 7 1 . Plato’s mind 
every one. He is praised for having refuted Prota- Plsto’s min 


goras; who can find no standard beyond the indi- ofthe Trans- 


cendental or 


vidual recognition and belief, of his own mind or j2lutes 


Extreme of 


that of some one else. There is no doubt that Plato nian 
often talks in that strain: but the method followed ‘9i>at wna 
in his dialogues, and the general principles of °° 
method which he lays down, here as well as elsewhere, point 
to a directly opposite conclusion. Of this the Phedrus is a 
signal instance. Instead of the extreme of generality, it pro- 
claims the extreme of specialty. The objection which the 
Sokrates of the Pheedrus advances against the didactic efficacy 
of written discourse, is founded on the fact, that it is the same 
to all readers—that it takes no cognizance of the differences 
of individual minds nor of the same mind at different times. 
Sokrates claims for dialectic debate the valuable privilege, 
that it is constant action and re-action between two individual 
minds—an appeal by the inherent force and actual condition 
of each, to the like elements in the other—an ever shifting 
presentation of the same topics, accommodated to the measure 
of intelligence and cast of emotion in the talkers and at the 
moment. The individuality of each mind—both questioner 
and respondent—is here kept in view as the governing con- 
dition of the process. No two minds can be approached by 
the same road or by the same interrogation. ‘The questioner 
cannot advance a step except by the admission of the respon- 
dent. Every respondent is the measure to himself. He 
answers suitably to his own belief; he defends by his own 
suggestions; he yields to the pressure of contradiction and 
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inconsistency, when he feels them, and not before. Each dia- 
logist is (to use the Protagorean phrase) the measure to him- 
self of truth and falsehood, according as he himself believes 
it. Assent or dissent, whichever it may be, springs only 
from the free working of the individual mind, in its actual 
condition then and there. It is to the individual mind 
alone, that appeal is. made, and this is what Protagoras 
asks for. 

We thus find, in Plato’s philosophical character, two 
extreme opposite tendencies and opposite poles co-existent. 
We must recognise them both: but they can never be recon- 
ciled: sometimes he obeys and follows the one, sometimes 
the other. 

If it had been Plato’s purpose to proclaim and impose upon 
every one something which he called “ Absolute Truth,” one 
and the same alike imperative upon all—he would best pro- 
claim it by preaching or writing. To modify this “ Abso- 
lute,” according to the varieties of the persons addressed, 
would divest it of its intrinsic attribute and excellence. If 
you pretend to deal with an Absolute, you must turn away 
your eyes from all diversity of apprehending intellects and 
believing subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


PARMENIDES. 


In the dialogues immediately preceding—Phedon, Phedrus, 
Symposion—we have seen Sokrates manifesting his character of 
usual dialectic, which never fails him: but we have iemteelytmh 
also seen him indulging in a very unusual vein of oon teal 
positive affirmation and declaration. He has un- assertion. 
folded many novelties about the states of pre-exist- character of 
ence and post-existence: he has familiarised us with nides. 
Ideas, Forms, Essences, eternal and unchangeable, as the 
causes of all the facts and particularities of nature: he has 
recognised the inspired variety of madness, as being more 
worthy of trust than sober, uninspired intelligence: he has 
recounted, with the faith of a communicant fresh from the 
mysteries, revelations made to him by the prophetess Dio- 
tima,—respecting the successive stages of exaltation whereby 
gifted intelligences, under the stimulus of Eros Philosophus, 
ascend into communion with the great sea of Beauty. All 
this is set forth with as much charm as Plato’s eloquence can 
bestow. But after all, it is not the true character of So- 
krates :—I mean, the Sokrates of the Apology, whose mission 
it is to make war against the chronic malady of the human 
mind—false persuasion of knowledge, without the reality. 
It is, on the contrary, Sokrates himself infected with the 
same chronic malady which he combats in others, and re- 
quiring medicine against it as much as others. Such is the 
exact character in which Sokrates appears in the Parmenides : 
which dialogue I shall now proceed to review. 

The Parmenides announces its own purpose as intended to 
repress premature forwardness of affirmation, 1D a gocrates js 


the juvenile 


young philosophical aspirant: who, with meritorious qeiéndant— 


Parmenides 


eagerness in the search for truth, and with his eyes tne veteran 
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censorand turned in the right direction to look for it—has 
miner. Par- nevertheless not fully estimated the obstructions 
a'specimen besetting his path, nor exercised himself in the 
fo be pen efforts necessary to overcome them. By a a. 
the philoso- transposition, or perhaps from deference on Plato’s 


rant. part to the Hellenic sentiment of Nemesis,—So- 


krates, who in most Platonic dialogues stands forward as the 
privileged censor and victorious opponent, is here the juvenile 
defendant under censorship by a superior. It is the veteran 
Parmenides of Elea who, while commending the speculative 
impulse and promise of Sokrates, impresses upon him at the 
same time that the theory which he had advanced—the self- 
existence, the separate and substantive nature, of Ideas— 
stands exposed to many grave objections, which he (Sokrates) 
has not considered and cannot meet. So far, Parmenides 
performs towards Sokrates the same process of cross-examin- 
ing refutation as Sokrates himself applies to Theetétus and 
other young men elsewhere. But we find in this dialogue 
something ulterior and even peculiar. Having warned So- 
krates that his intellectual training has not yet been carried 
to a point commensurate with the earnestness of his aspira- 
tions—Parmenides proceeds to describe to him what exercises 
he ought to go through, in order to guard himself against 
premature assertion or hasty partiality. Moreover, Parme- 
nides not only indicates in general terms what ought to be 
done, but illustrates it by giving a specimen of such exercise, 
on a topic chosen by himself. 

Passing over the dramatic introduction * whereby the per- 

« This dramatic introduction is ex- 
tremely complicated. The whole dia- 
logue, from beginning to end, is re- 


counted by Kephalus of Klazomenz ; 
who heard it from the Athenian Anti- 


tion with Parmenides: for some un- 
friendly critics tried to make out that 
the two could not possibly have con- 
versed on philosophy (Athenzus, xi. 
505). Plato declares the ages of the 


phon—who himself had heard it from 
Pythodérus, a friend of Zeno, present 
when the conversation was held. A 
string of circumstances are narrated 
by Kephalus, to explain how he came 
to wish to hear it, and to find out Anti- 
phon. Plato appears anxious to throw 
the event back as far as possible into 
the past, in order to justify the bring- 
ing Sokrates into personal communica- 





persons with remarkable exactness : 
Parmenides was 65, completely grey- 
headed, but of noble mien: Zeno about 
40, tall and graceful: Sokrates very 
young. (Plat. Parmen. p. 127 B.C.) 

It required some invention in Plato 
to provide a narrator, suitable for re- 
counting events so long antecedent as 
the young period of Sokrates. 
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sonages discoursing are brought together, we find Sokrates, 
Parmenides, and the Eleatic Zeno (the disciple of circum. 
Parmenides), engaged in the main dialogue. When persons at 
Parmenides begins his illustrative exercise, a person  nides. 
named Aristotle (afterwards one of the Thirty oligarchs at 
Athens), still younger than Sokrates, is made to serve as 
respondent. 

Sokrates is one among various auditors, who are assembled 
to hear Zeno reading aloud a treatise of his own composition, 
intended to answer and retort upon the opponents of his pre- 
ceptor Parmenides. 

The main doctrine of the real Parmenides was, “That 
Ens, the absolute, real, self-existent, was One and 
not many:” which doctrine was impugned and de- Which the, 
rided by various opponents, deducing from it absurd Fatmenides 
conclusions. Zeno defended his master by showing yS"**,, 
that the opposite doctrine (—“ That Ens, the abso- Siiinzeno 
lute, self-existent universe, is Many—”) led to con- “*"™**?™™ 
clusions absurd in an equal or greater degree. If the Ab- 
solute Ens were Many, the Many would be both like and 
unlike: but they cannot have incompatible and contradictory 
attributes: therefore Absolute Ens is not Many. ns, as 
Parmenides conceived it, was essentially homogeneous and un- 
changeable: even assuming it to be Many, all its parts must 
be homogeneous, so that what was predicable of one must be 
predicable of all; it might be all alike, or all unlike: but it 
could not be both. Those who maintained the plurality of 
Ens, did so on the ground of apparent severalty, likeness, 
and unlikeness, in the sensible world. But Zeno, while ad- 
mitting these phenomena in the sensible world, as relative to 
us, apparent, and subject to the varieties of individual esti- 
mation—denied their applicability to absolute and self-ex- 
istent Ens.» Since absolute Ens or Entia are Many (said the 
opponents of Parmenides), they will be both like and unlike: 
and thus we can explain the phenomena of the sensible world. 
The absolute (replied Zeno) cannot be both like and unlike ; 


Manner in 


b T have already given a short account of the Zenonian Dialectic, ch. ii. 
p. 97 seq. 
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therefore it cannot be many. We must recollect that both 
Parmenides and Zeno renounced all attempt to explain the 
sensible world by the absolute and purely intelligible Ens. 
They treated the two as radically distinct and unconnected. 
The one was absolute, eternal, unchangeable, homogeneous, 
apprehended only by reason. The other was relative, tem- 
porary, variable, heterogeneous; a world of individual and 
subjective opinion, upon which no absolute truth, no pure 
objectivity, could be reached. 

Sokrates, depicted here as a young man, impugns this doc- 
Sokrateshere trine of Zeno: and maintains that the two worlds, 
Dole thoughnaturally disjoined, were notincommunicable. 


Zeno, H ° : 
afims the Fe advances the Platonic theory of Ideas: that is, 


Platonic 


theory of an intelligible world of many separate self-existent 
Ideas sepa- 


rate fi — 
rate from Forms or Ideas, apprehended by reason only—and 


sete ecte @ Sensible world of particular objects, each partici- 
by them. _ pating in one or more of these Forms or Ideas. 
“What you say” (he remarks to Zeno), “is true of the world 
of Forms or Ideas: the Form of Likeness per se can never be 
unlike, nor can the Form of Unlikeness be ever like. But in 
regard to the sensible world, there is nothing to hinder you 
and me, and other objects which rank and are numbered as 
separate individuals, from participating both in the Form of 
likeness and in the Form of unlikeness.° In so far as I, an 
individual object, participate in the Form of Likeness, I am 
properly called like ; in so far as I participate in the Form of 
Unlikeness, I am called unlike. So about One and Many, 
Great and Little, and so forth: I, the same individual, may 
participate in many different and opposite Forms, and may 
derive from them different and opposite denominations. I am 
one and many—like and unlike—great and little—all at the 
same time. But no such combination is possible between 
the Forms themselves, self-existent and opposite: the Form 
of Likeness cannot become unlike, nor vice versd. The Forms 
themselves stand permanently apart, incapable of fusion or 


. > f 
¢ Plato, Parmenides, p. 129 A. ob évayriov, 0 gorw dy dmovoy 3 TovToW be 
voulCets elvac avtd Kad ard eldés tT. | dv0w dvrow Kat eut Ka ot Kad Te YAAG 
Spowdtnros, Kal Te ToovT@ ad YAAO TL | & TOAAG KaAoDuEv, MeTaAauBdvew 
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coalescence with each other: but different and even opposite 
Forms may lend themselves to participation and partnership 
in the same sensible individual object.” 4 

Parmenides and Zeno are represented as listening with 
surprise and interest to this language of Sokrates, Parmenides 
recognising two distinct worlds: one, of invisible sauitetne 
but intelligible Forms,—the other that of sensible drdour of 
objects, participating in these Forms. “Your ardour Parmenies 
for philosophy” (observes Parmenides to Sokrates), eins 
“is admirable. Is this distinction your own? ”® Files 

Plato now puts into the mouth of Parmenides—the Ideas. 
advocate of One absolute and unchangeable Ens, separated 
by an impassable gulf from the sensible world of transitory 
and variable appearances or phenomena—objections against 
what is called the Platonic theory of Ideas: that is, the theory 
of an intelligible world, comprising an indefinite number of 
distinct intelligible and unchangeable Forms—in partial rela- 
tion and communication with another world of sensible 
objects, each of which participates in one or more of these 
Forms. We thus have the Absolute One pitted against the 
Absolute Many. 

What number and variety of these intelligible Forms do 
you recognise—(asks Parmenides)? Likeness and woot tacas 
Unlikeness—One and Many—Just, Beautiful, Good, des Sokrates 


recognise ? 


&c.—are all these Forms absolute and existent Of the Just 


eit Yes. OfMan, 
per se? Sokr.—Certainly they are. Parm—Do fOr 


you farther recognise an absolute and self-existent porn 
Form of Man, apart from us and all other indivi- *' 

duals ?—or a Form of fire, water, and the like? Sokr.—lI 
do not well know how to answer:—I have often been em- 
barrassed with the question. Parm.—Farther, do there exist 
distinct intelligible Forms of hair, mud, dirt, and all the 
other mean and contemptible objects of sense which we 
see around? Sokvr.No—certainly—no such Forms as these 
exist. Such objects are as we see them, and nothing beyond: 


4 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 129-130. aitos ob otTw Siffpnoar as 
e Plato, Parmenid. p. 130 A. 7Q | Aéyes, xwpls wey edn adra &tra, xwpis 

Sdxpares, ws Ukios el wyacOa Tis Spyijs | 5é Ta ToUTwY eTEeXoVTA; 

rhs e@ml tovs Aédyous: Kal por cine, 
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it would be too absurd to suppose Forms of such like things.’ 
Nevertheless there are times when I have misgivings on the 
point; and when I suspect that there must be Forms of them 
as well as of the others. When such reflections cross my 
mind, I shrink from the absurdity of the doctrine, and try to 
confine my attention to Forms like those which you men- 
tioned first. 

Parm.—You are still young, Sokrates :—you still defer to 
the common sentiments of mankind. But the time 
will come when philosophy will take stronger hold 
of you, and will teach you that no object in nature 
is mean or contemptible in her view.® 


Parmenides 
declares that 
no object in 
nature is 
mean to the 
philosopher. 





This remark deserves attention. Plato points out the 
es radical distinction, and frequent antipathy between 
Contrast be- classifications constructed by science,and those which 
tional and =~ grow up spontaneously under the associating influ- 
classification. ence of a common emotion. What he calls “the 
opinions of men,”—in other words, the associations naturally 
working in an untaught and unlettered mind—bring together 
the ideas of objects according as they suggest a like emotion— 
veneration, love, fear, antipathy, contempt, laughter, &e.2 As 
things which inspire like emotions are thrown into the same 
category and receive the same denomination, so the opposite 
proceeding inspires great repugnance, when things creating 
antipathetic emotions are forced into the same category. A 
large proportion of objects in nature come to be regarded as 
unworthy of any serious attention, and fit only to serve for 
discharging on them our laughter, contempt, or antipathy. 


f Plato, Parmenid. c. 9, p. 130 D. 
Ovdauas, pavat Toy Swrpdrnyv, adrAdrAG 
TavTa mey ye, arep Spauev, TadTa Kal 
elvat: eldos Sé€ Te avTay oinOjva ely 
py Alay 7 &romor. 

Alexander, who opposes the doctrine 
of the Platonists about Ideas, treats it 
as understood that they did not re- 
cognise Ideas of worms, gnats, and 
such like animals, Schol. ad. Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 991 a p. 575, a. 30 
Brandis. 





® Plato, Parmenid. c. 10, p. 130 E. 
Néos yap ef &ri, kal ofmw cod dvrel- 
AnTTat pirocopla &s eri dvyTiAhperat, 
kat euhyv Sdtay, re oFSiyY abtroev 
driudoess: viv B& %rr pds avOpd- 
Twv armoBXémers Sdtas Bid thy 
NAtklay. 

Plato himself, however, occasion- 
ally appeals mpds avOpdmwy dééas, and 
becomes arexvas Snunyopos, when it 
suits his argument, see Gorgias, 494 O, 
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The investigation of the structure and manifestations of . 
insects is one of the marked features which Aristophanes 
ridicules in Sokrates: moreover the same poet also brings 
odium on the philosopher for alleged study of astronomy and 
meteorology—the heavenly bodies being as it were at the 
opposite emotional pole, objects of such reverential admira- 
tion and worship, that it was impious to watch or inves- 
tigate them, or calculate their proceedings beforehand.' The 
extent to which anatomy and physiology were shut out from 
study in antiquity, and have continued to be partially so 
even in modern times, is well known. And the proportion 
of phenomena is both great and important, connected with 
the social relations, which are excluded both from formal 
registration and from scientific review; kept away from all 
rational analysis either of causes or remedies, because of the 
strong repugnances connected with them. This emotional 
view of nature is here noted by Plato as conflicting with the 
scientific. No object (he says) is mean in the eyes of philo- 
sophy. He remarks to the same effect in the Sophistés and 
Politikus, and the remark is illustrated by the classifying 
processes there exhibited :* mean objects and esteemed objects 
being placed side by side. 


i Aristophan. Nubes, 145-170-1490. 


ql yap pabdy7’ és rovs Oeovs bBpl- 
(erov, 

Ths oedhvns ThV 

Spay ; 


kal éoKotreta be 


Compare Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 11-13, 
iv. 7, 6-7. Plutarch, Perikles, 23; also 
the second chapter of the first Book of 
Macrobius, about the discredit which 
is supposed to be thrown upon grand 
and solemn subjects by a plain and 
naked exposition. ‘“Inimicam esse 
nature nudam expositionem sui.” 

k Plato, Sophist. p. 227 B, Politik. 
p. 206 D, also Thesetét. p. 174 D. 

Both the Platonic Sokrates, and the 
XenophonticSokrates,frequently illus- 
trate the education of men by com- 
parison with the bringing up of young 
animals as well as with the training of 
horses: they also compare the educator 





of young men with the trainer of young 
horses. Indeed this comparison occurs 
so frequently, that it excites much dis- 
pleasure among various modern critics 
(Forchhammer, Kochly, Socher, &c.), 
who seem to consider it as unseemly 
and inconsistent with “the dignity of 
human nature.” The frequent aliu- 
sions made by Plato to the homely 
arts and professions are noted by his 
interlocutors as tiresome. 

See Plato, Apolog. Sokr. p. 20 A 
@ KaaAla, el wey tw viw cov mbAwW 4) 
pdoxw evyevérOny, &e. 

The zoological works of Aristotle 
exhibit a memorable example of scien- 
tific intelligence, overcoming all the 
contempt anddisgust usuallyassociated 
with minute and repulsive organisms. 
To Plato, it would be repugnant to 
arrange in the same class the wolf and 
the dog. See Sophist. p. 231 A. 
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Parmenides now produces various objections against the 
Platonic variety of dualism: the two distinct but partially 
inter-communicating worlds—one, of separate, permanent, 
unchangeable, Forms or Ideas—the other, of individual ob- 
jects, transient and variable; participating in, and receiving 
denomination from, these Forms. 

1. How (asks Parmenides) can such participation take 
Objections of Place? Is the entire Form in each individual 
Parmenides object? No: for one and the same Form cannot 


—How can 


opdects part” be at the same time in many distant objects. A part 


cipate in the 


soca ttt of it therefore must be in one object; another part 


cannot have 


Tice ne’, in another. But this assumes that the Form is 
Part thereof divisible—or is not essentially One. Equality is in 
all equal objects: but how can a part of the Form equality, 
less than the whole, make objects equal? Again, littleness 
is in all little objects: that is, a part of the Form littleness 
isin each. But the Form littleness cannot have parts; be- 
cause, if it had, the entire Form would be greater than any 
of its parts,—and the Form littleness cannot be greater than 
anything. Moreover, if one part of littleness were added to 
other parts, the sum of the two would be less, and not 
greater, than either of the factors. It is plain that none of 
these Forms can be divisible, or can have parts. Objects 
therefore cannot participate in the Form by parts or piece- 
meal. But neither can each object possess the entire Form. 
Accordingly, since there remains no third possibility, objects 
cannot participate in the forms at all.! 

2. Parmenides now passes to a second argument. The 
Comparing reason why you assume that each one of these 
thesensibie, E'orms exists, is—That when you contemplate many 


the sensible 


taking mine Similar objects, one and the same ideal phantom or 


Idea, tk i ‘S 
alikeness. Concept is suggested by all.™ Thus, when you see 


between 


them which Many great objects, one common impression of great- 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p.131. Asimilar | é« rod rowdde ey Exacrov eldos otecOau 
argument, showing the impossibility of | elvar. “Oray SAA? &tTa Méyadd 
such wédetis, appears in Sextus Em-| cor dd clym, pula ris tows 
pizic. ady. Arithmeticos, sect. 11-20,p.| Sone? id€a 4 arth elym em) 
334 Fab., p. 724 Bek. wdvta iddyvri, Sev ey rd udya 

m™ Plato, Parmen. p. 132. Otual oe | Pye? eTvar 
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must be re- 
presented by 
a higher Idea 
—and so on 
adinfinitum. 


ness arises from all. Hence you conclude that The 
Great, or the Form of Greatness, exists as One. But 
if you take this Form of Greatness, and consider it 
in comparison with each or all the great individual objects, it 
will have in common with them something that makes it great. 
You must therefore search for some higher Form, which re- 
presents what belongs in common both to the Form of Great- 
ness and to individual great objects. And this higher Form 
again, when compared with the rest, will have something in 
common which must be represented by a Form yet higher: so 
that there will be an infinite series of Forms, ascending higher 


and higher, of which you will never reach the topmost." 
3. Perhaps (suggests Sokrates) each of these Forms is a 


Conception of the mind and nothing beyond: the 
Form is not competent to exist out of the mind.° 


How? (replies Parmenides.) 


1 Plato, Parmen. p. 132 A. See this 
process, of comparing the Form with 
particular objects denominated after 
the Form, described|in a different meta- 
physical language by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, System of Logic, book iv. ch. 2, 
sect. 3. ‘As the general conception 
is itself obtained by a comparison of 
particular phenomena, so, when ob- 
tained, the mode in which we apply it 
to other phenomena is again by com- 
parison. We compare phenomena with 
each other to get the conception ; and 
we then compare those and other phe- 
nomena with the conception. We get 
the conception of an animal by com- 
paring different animals, and when we 
afterwards see a creature resembling 
an animal, we compare it with our 
general conception of an animal: and 
if it agrees with our general concep- 
tion, we include it in the class. The 
conception becomes the type of com- 
parison, We may perhaps find that 
no considerable numberof other objects 
agree with this first general concep- 
tion: and that we must drop the con- 
ception, and beginning again with a 
different individual case, proceed by 
fresh comparisons to a different general 
conception” (pp. 194-195 ed. 5). 

The comparison, which the argu- 
ment of the Platonic Parmenides as- 
sumes to be instituted, between 7d 
eldos and rd metéxovTa avrov, is denied 





Are the Ideas 
conceptions 
of the mind 
and nothing 
more? Im- 


There cannot be in Pisin. 


by Proklus; who says that there can 
be no comparison, nor any kowor)s, 
except between ra duorayy: and that 
the Form is not éuorayés with its par- 
ticipant particulars. (Proklus ad Par- 
menidem, p. 125, p. 084 ed. Stallbaum.) 

This argument of Parmenides is the 
memorable argument known under the 
name of 6 tplros tvOpwros. Against the 
Platonic ¢f5n considered as ywpiord, it 
is a forcible argument. See Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 990, b. 15 seq., where it is 
numbered among of axpiBeorepor TaV 
Adywv. We find from the Scholion of 
Alexander (p. 506 Brandis), that it was 
advanced in several different ways by 
Aristotle,in his work Mep)’15eav: by his 
scholar Hudemus éy rots rep) Actews : 
and by acontemporary codier?)s named 
Polyxenus,as well as by other Sophists. 

° Plato, Parmenid. p. 132 B. wy 
TY c€ld@v Exacroy fF TOvTwY 
vinpuas Kal ovdapod atTg Tpoa- 
hen eyytyvecbat BAAOOt FH 
év Wuxais; Tl ov, pdvat, ev Exact dy 
éort Tav vonudtwyv, vonua SE ovdevds ; 
?AAN advvarov, eimeiy. “AAAG TiVds; 
Nal. “Ovros 7) ok bytos ; “Ovtos. Odx 
évés TWos, 0 emi maow éxeivo TH Vonua 
emby voc, ulay Twa ovoay ideay; Nal. 

Aristotle (Topic. ii. 113 a. 25) indi- 
cates one way of meeting this argu- 
ment, if advanced by any adversary in 
dialectic debate—ei ras idéas év Huty 
epnoev elvat. 
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the mind any Conception, which is a Conception of nothing. 
Every Conception must be of something really existing: in 
this case, it is a Conception of some one thing, which you 
conceive as belonging in common to each and all the objects 
considered. The Something thus conceived as perpetually 
One and the same in all, is, the Form. Besides, if you think 
that individual objects participate in the Forms, and that 
these Forms are Conceptions of the mind,—you must sup- 
pose, either that all objects are made up of Conceptions, 
and are therefore themselves Concipients: or else that these 
Forms, though Conceptions, are incapable of conceiving. 
Neither one nor the other is admissible. 

4. Probably the case stands thus (says Sokrates). These 
Theldeasare Forms are constants and fixtures in nature, as models 
He en patterns. Particular objects are copies or like- 


objects par- ae . . 
take of them nesses of them: and the participation of such objects 


by being : 4 = 5 . . 

likenedto in the Form consists in being made like to it.4 In 
them? Im- . : 4 
possible. that case (replies Parmenides), the Form must itself 


be like to the objects which have been made like to it. Com- 
paring the Form with the objects, that in which they resemble 
must itself be a Form: and thus you will have a higher Form 
above the first Form—and so upwards in the ascending line, 
This follows necessarily from the hypothesis that the Form is 
like the objects. The participation of objects in the Form, 
therefore, cannot consist in being likened to it. 

5. Here are grave difficulties (continues Parmenides) op- 
they awa’ posed to this doctrine of yours, affirming the existence 
byus we. Ofself-existent, substantive, unchangeable, yet parti- 

cipated, Forms. But difficulties still graver remain 
behind. Such Forms as you describe cannot be cog- 


can know 
only what is 
relative to 
ourselves, 


P Plato, Parmen. p. 132 D. ovx 41 Aristotle (Metaphys. A. 991, a. 20) 


avdynn, ci TUAAG pHs THY EldaY meTE- 
xe, 2) doKety cor ek vonudtwy exacTov 
elvas kal mayta voeiv—i) vohuata bya 
avdnra elvat; "AAN ovdt TovTO, Pdvai, 
exer Adyov. 

The word avénra here is used in its 
ordinary sense, in which it is the nega- 
tion, not of vonrds but of vontinds. 
There is a similar confusion, Plato, 
Phadon, p. 80 B. Proklus (pp. 699- 
701, Stall.) is prolix but very obscure. 





characterises this way of presentin gthe 
Platonic Ideas as mere KevoAoyla and 
poetical metaphor. See also the re- 
markable Scholion of Alexander, pp. 
574-575, Brandis. 

* Plato, Parmenid. pp. 132-1 33. 

This is again a repetition, though 
differently presented, of the same argu- 
ment—é tplros &v0pwros—enuntiated 
p. 132 A. 
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Individuals 
arerelative to 
Individuals. 
Ideas relative 
to Ideas. 


nizable by us: at least it is hard to show how they 
can be cognizable. Being self-existent and sub- 
stantive, they are not 7m us: such of them as are re- 
lative, have their relation with each other, not with those 
particular objects among us, which are called great, little, and 
so forth, from being supposed to be similar to or participant in 
the forms, and bearing names the same as those of the Forms. 
Thus, for example, if I, an individual man, am in the relation 
of master, I bear that relation to another individual man who 
is my servant, not to servantship in general (7. e. the Form 
of servantship, the Servus per se). My servant again, bears 
the relation of servant to me, an individual man as master,— 
not to mastership in general (7. e. to the Form of mastership, 
the Dominus per se). Both terms of the relation are individual 
objects. On the other hand, the Forms also bear relation to 
each other. The Form of servantship (Servus per se), stands 
inrelation to the Form of mastership (Dominus per se). Neither 
of them correlates with an individual object. The two terms 
of the relation must be homogeneous, each of them a Form.’ 

Now apply this to the case of cognition. The Form of 
Cognition correlates exclusively with the Form of Formscan be 


° ae known only 
Truth: the Form of each special Cognition, geome- through the 


‘ 5 5 Form of Cog- 
trical, or medical, or other, correlates with the Form nition, which 
ns: oG.8 we do no 
of Geometry or Medicine. But Cognition as we possess. 


possess it, correlates only with Truth relatively to us: also,each 
special Cognition of ours has its special correlating Truth, re- 
latively to us. Now the Forms are not in or with us, but apart 
from us: the Form of Cognition is not our Cognition, the Form 
of Truth is not our Truth. Forms can be known only through 
the Form of Cognition, which we do not possess: we cannot 


§ Plato, Parmenid. p. 133 E. 

t Plato, Parmenid. p. 134 A. OdKody 
kal emiorhun, av) wey déorw emiaoThun, 
THs 0 oT dAnbela, artis dy exelvns 
eln emioT hun ;—H dé wap nui émiorhun 
ov THS Tap Huiv aAnOelas by etn; Kal 
abd éxdorn map iypiv emiothun Tey 
rap huiv bytwy Exdorov by emorthun 
ovpBa.vor elvat; 

Aristotle (Topica, vi. p. 147, a. 6) 
adverts to this as an argument against 
the theory of Ideas, but without allud- 


VOL. II. 





ing to the Parmenidés; indeed he puts 
the argument in a different way—rd 
8 eldos mpds Td eldos Sone? A€yeoOa, 
ofov avth eriOuula avtod 7déos, Kab 
abt} Bovanats avrod ayabovd. Aristotle 
argues that there is no place in this 
doctrine for the gawvéuevoy ayabdr, 
which nevertheless men often wish for, 
and he remarks, in the Nikom, Ethica, 
i. 4. 1090 b. 33—that the aird-ayabby 
is neither mpaxroy nor KrynTov avOpé~ 
TH. 
dt 
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therefore know Forms. We have our own cognition, whereby 
we know what is relative to us; but we know nothing more. 
Forms, which are not relative to us, lie out of our knowledge. 
Bonum per se, Pulchrum per se, and the other self-existent 
Forms or Ideas, are to us altogether unknowable." 

6. Again, if there be a real self-existent Form of Cognition, 
Formof Cog. #Patt from that which we or others possess—it must 
nition, supe- doubtless be far superior in accuracy and perfection 


rior to our 
Cognition, 


belnget 60: that which we possess.* The Form of Beauty 


the Gods. < - si . ? 
No cenot and the other Forms, must be in like manner su 


woNitey perior to that which is found under the same name 
now us. in individual objects. This perfect Form of Cogni- 
tion must therefore belong to the Gods, if it belong to any 
one. But if so, the Gods must have a Form of Truth, the 
proper object of their Form of Cognition, They cannot know 
the truth relatively to us, which belongs to owr cognition— 
any more than we can know the more perfect truth belonging 
to them. So too about other Forms. The perfect Form of 
mastership belongs to the Gods, correlating with its proper 
Form of servantship. Their mastership does not correlate 
with individual objects like us: in other words, they are not 
our masters, nor are we their servants. het cognition, 
again, does not correlate with individual objects like us: in 
other words, they do not know us, nor do we know them. In 
like manner, we in our capacity of masters are not masters of 
them—we as cognizant beings know nothing of them or of 
that which they know. They can in no way correlate with 
us, nor can we correlate with them.’ 


Here are some of the objections, Sokrates (concludes Par- 


total of : : : : ; 
eyenons of menides), which beset your doctrine, that there exist 


inst th i D 
iasis substantive, self-standing, Forms of Ideas, each re- 


grave. But 


ffwe do not Spectively definable. Many farther objections might 


u Plato, Parmenid, p. 134 C. TOAY AAV emioTHwov hy te eln F 
“Ayywotoy tipa nuty kat avTd Td KaAdY | adToEMaThUN Ka) Kwovpevoy % Kivnots. 
d fort, Kal Td ayabdy, Kal mavta & BH Y Plato, Parmen, p. 135 A. Tatra 
&s idéas a’tas otcas broAauBavomer. perro, & Sdxpares, &pn 5 Mapuertdys, 

x Anargumentverysimilarisurged | ka) ri: &AAa mpds TodbTors 
by Aristotle (Metaph. ©. 1051,a 1)|mdvv moAAd &vayKatoy Ex eup 
ci &pa Twes cial pices Toadrat 7) ovo | TAX EVdy, ef cioly adtm af iddqu Trav 
olas A€éyovow of év Tots Adyos Tas ideas, | byte, &. 
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admit that 
Ideas exist, 
and that they 
are knowable, 
there can be 
no dialectic 
discussion. 


also be urged.” So that a man may reasonably main- 
tain, either that none such exist—or that, granting 
their existence, they are essentially unknowable by 
us. He must put forth great ingenuity to satisfy 
himself of the affirmative ; and still more wonderful ingenuity 
to find arguments for the satisfaction of others, respecting 
this question. 

Nevertheless, on the other side (continues Parmenides), 
unless we admit the existence of such Forms or Ideas—sub- 
stantive, eternal, unchangeable, definable—philosophy and 
dialectic discussion are impossible.* 





Here then, Parnrenides entangles himself and his auditors 
in the perplexing dilemma, that philosophical and dia- 
lectic speculation is impossible, unless these Forms 
or Ideas, together with the participation of sensible 
objects in them, be granted; while at the same time this can- 
not be granted, until objections, which appear at first sight 
unanswerable, have been disposed of, 

The acuteness with which these objections are enforced, is 
remarkable. I know nothing superior to it in all the Pla- 
tonic writings, Moreover the objections point directly against 
that doctrine which Plato in other dialogues most emphatic- 
ally insists upon, and which Aristotle both announces and 
combats as characteristic of Plato—the doctrine of separate, 


Dilemma put 
by Parmeni- 
des—Acute- 
ness of his 
objections. 


self-existent, absolute, Forms or Ideas, 


2 Plato, Parmenidés, p. 134 D-H. 

Ovcovy ci mapa TE OeG atrn oTw 7H 
axpiBeotdrn deomorela Kal alrn H aKpt- 
Beordrn emorhun, ot ty h Beomorela 
h exelvay (i.e. rev Ocdv) judy mote by 
deondccev, oT ky H eCwLOTHLN 
Hmas yvoln ovdé Tt UAAO THY 
Tap numtyvr GdAdAu dpolws thueis 7 
exelvay ovk UpxXomey TH wap’ july apxi, 
ovdé yiyveonouey Tov Belov ovdey TH 
juetépa emiothun, exetvol tre ad 
(sc. of Geol) kata Toy abrdy Adyoy ore 
deomdtar judy cicly otrTe yiyva- 
Tkovot T4 GvOpdtwEeia mpay- 
fara Oeol byTEs. "AAAG Mh Alay, 
Zon (Sokrates) Oavmacrds 6 Adyos, ef 
wis Toy Oedy amoorephaete TOD eidevat. 

The inference here drawn by Par- 





They are addressed 


menides supplies the first mention of a 
doctrine revived by (if not transmitted 
to) Averroes and various scholastic 
doctors of the middle ages, so as to be 
formally condemned by theological 
councils, M. Renan tells us—‘ En 
1269, Etienne Tempier, évéque de 
Paris, ayant rassemblé le conseil des 
maitres en théologie, condamna, de 
concert avec eux, treize propositions 
qui ne sont presque toutes que les 
axiomes familiers de l’ayerroisme: 
Quod intellectus hominum est unus 
et idem numero. Quod mundus est 
eeternus. Quod nunquam fuit primus 
homo. Quod Deus non cognoscit singu- 
laria,” &. (Renan, Averroes, p. 213). 
« Plato, Parmenid, p. 135 B. 
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moreover to Sokrates, the chief exponent of that doctrine 
here as well as in other dialogues. And he is depicted as 
unable to meet them. 

It is true that Sokrates is here introduced as juvenile and 


The doctrine untrained ; or at least as imperfectly trained. And 
menides at- accordingly, Stallbaum with others think, that this 
ae Pie is the reason of his inability to meet the objections : 
of es. is which (they tell us), though ingenious and plau- 


are never 
answered in 


sible, yet having no application to the genuine 


any part of Platonic doctrine about Ideas, might easily have 
e Fiatoni 
dialogues. been answered if Plato had thought fit, and are an- 


swered in other dialogues.” But to me it appears, that the 
doctrine which is challenged in the Parménidés is the genuine 
Platonic doctrine about Ideas, as enuntiated by Plato in the 
Republic, Phaedon, Philébus, Timeeus, and elsewhere—though 
a very different doctrine is announced in the Sophistés. Ob- 
jections are here made against it in the Parmenidés. In what 
other dialogue has Plato answered them? and what proof 
can be furnished that he was able to answer them? There 
are indeed many other dialogues in which a real world of 
Ideas absolute and unchangeable, is affirmed strenuously and 
eloquently, with various consequences and accompaniments 
traced to it: but there are none in which the Parmenidean 
objections are elucidated, or even recited. In the Phedon, 
Phedrus, Timeeus, Symposion, &ec., and elsewhere, Sokrates 
is made to talk confidently about the existence and even 
about the cognoscibility of these Ideas; just as if no such 
objections as those which we read in the Parmenidés could 
be produced.° In these other dialogues, Plato accepts im- 


> Stallbaum, Prolegom. pp. 52-286- 


Pp 
oe According to Stallbaum (Prolegg. 
pp. 277-337) the Parmenidés is the 
only dialogue in which Plato has dis- 
cussed, with philosophical exactness, 
the theory of Ideas; in all the other 
dialogues he handles it in a popular 
and superficial manner. There is truth 
in this—indeed more truth (I think) 
than Stallbaum himself supposed : 
otherwise he would hardly have said 
that the objections in the Parmenidés 





could easily have been answered, if 
Plato had chosen. 

_ Stallbaum tells us, not only respect- 
ing Socher but respecting Schleier- 
macher (pp. 324-332), “ Parmenidem 
omnino non intellexit.” In my judg- 
ment, Socher understandsthe dialogue 
better than Stallbaum, when he 
(Socher) says, that the objections in the 
first half bear against the genuine 
Platonic Ideas; though I do not agree 
with his inference about the spurious- 
ness of the dialogue. 
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plicitly one horn of the Parmenidean dilemma; but without 
explaining to us upon what grounds he allows himself to 
neglect the other. 

Socher has so much difficulty in conceiving that Plato can 
have advanced such forcible objections against a Views of 
doctrine, which nevertheless in other Platonic dia- Suscne, 
logues is proclaimed as true and important,—that weoagaioa 
he declares the Parmenidés (together with the So- would never 
phistés and Politikus) not to be genuine, but to eet 


have been composed by some unknown Megaric con- own theory, 
any enies 


temporary. ‘To pass over the improbability that the authen- 
icity of the 
any unknown author should have been capable of Parmenidés. 
composing works of so much ability as these—Socher’s deci- 
sion about spuriousness is founded upon an estimate of 
Plato’s philosophical character, which I think incorrect. 
Socher expects (or at least reasons as if he expected) to find 
in Plato a preconceived system and a scheme of conclusions 
to which everything is made subservient. 
In most philosophers, doubtless, this is what we do find. 
Each starts with some fayourite conclusions, which phitosophers 


are usually 


he believes to be true, and which he supports by all aavccates, 


each of a 


the arguments in their favour, as far as his power a 

goes. If he mentions the arguments against them, his own. 

he usually answers the weak, slurs over or sneers at the 
strong: at any rate, he takes every precaution that these 
counter arguments shall appear unimportant in the eyes of 
his readers. His purpose is, like that of a speaker in the 
public assembly, to obtain assent and belief: whether the 
hearers understand the question or not, is a matter of com- 
parative indifference: at any rate, they must be induced to 
embrace his conclusion. Unless he thus foregoes the cha- 
racter of an impartial judge, to take up that of an earnest 
advocate; unless he bends the whole force of his mind to 
the establishment of the given conclusion—he becomes sus- 
pected as deficient in faith or sincerity, and loses much in 
persuasive power. Tor an earnest belief, expressed with 
eloquence and feeling, is commonly more persuasive than 


any logic. 
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Now whether this exclusive devotion to the affirmative 
Different side of certain questions be the true spirit of phi- 
lato in his losophy or not, it is certainly not the spirit of Plato 
Dialogues of . : : - z 
Search. in his Dialogues of Search; wherein he conceives 
the work of philosophy in a totally different manner. He 
does not begin by stating, even to himself, a certain conclusion 
at which he has arrived, and then proceed to prove that con- 
clusion to others. The search or debate (as I have observed 
in a preceding chapter) has greater importance in his eyes 
than the conclusion: nay, in a large proportion of his dia- 
logues, there is no conclusion at all: we see something dis- 
proved, but nothing proved. The negative element has with 
him a value and importance of its own, apart from the affirm- 
ative. He is anxious to set forth what can be said against a 
given conclusion; even though not prepared to establish 
anything in its place. 

Such negative element, manifested as it is in so many of 
The Parme. the Platonic dialogues, has its extreme manifestation 
nidésis the in the Parmenidés. When we see it here applied to 


extreme 


manifestation 7 7 . pr a + os 
one cation a doctrine which Plato in other dialogues insists 


tive element. 1 7 
That bite” Upon as truth, we must call to mind (what sincere 


Sly onda. Delievers are apt to forget) that a case may always 


tiie forth eke be made out against truth as well as in its favour: 


agunst ine and that its privilege as a certified portion of “rea- 
Idcassnot soned truth,” rests upon no better title than the 
sana" superiority of the latter case over the former. It is 
for testing the two cases—for determining where the supe- 
riority lies—and for graduating its amount—that the process 
of philosophising is called for, and that improvements in the 
method thereof become desirable. That Plato should, in one 
of his many diversified dialogues, apply this test to a doctrine 
which, in other dialogues, he holds out as true—is noway 
inconsistent with the general spirit of these compositions. 
Hach of his dialogues has its own point of view, worked out 
on that particular occasion; what is common to them all, is 
the process of philosophising applied in various ways to the 
same general topics. 


Those who, like Socher, deny Plato’s authorship of the 
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Parmenidés, on the ground of what is urged therein against 
the theory of Ideas, must suppose, either that he did not 
know that a negative case could be made out against that 
theory ; or that knowing it, he refrained from undertaking 
the duty.4. Neither supposition is consistent with what we 
know both of his negative ingenuity, and of his multifarious 
manner of handling. 

The negative case, made out in the Parmenidés against the 
theory of Ideas, is indeed most powerful. The hypo- 
thesis of the Ideal World is unequivocally affirmed 
by Sokrates, with its four principal characteristics. 
1. Complete essential separation from the world 
of sense. 2. Absolute self-existence. 3. Plurality 
of constituent items, several contrary to each other. 
4. Unchangeable sameness and unity of each and all of 
them.—Here we have full satisfaction given to the Platonic 
sentiment, which often delights in soaring above the world of 
sense, and sometimes (see Phaedon) in heaping contemptuous 
metaphors upon it. But unfortunately Sokrates cannot dis- 
engage himself from this world of sense: he is obliged to 
maintain that it partakes of, or is determined by, these extra- 
sensible Forms or Ideas. Here commence the series of diffi- 
culties and contradictions brought out by the Elenchus of 
Parmenides. Are all sensible objects, even such as are vulgar, 
repulsive, and contemptible, represented in this higher world ? 
The Platonic sentiment shrinks from the admission: the 
Platonic sense of analogy hesitates to deny it. Then 
again, how can both assertions be true—first that the 


Force of the 
negative case 
in the Par- 
menidés. 
Difficulties 
about parti- 
cipation of 
sensible ob- 
jects in the 
world of 
Ideas. 


d Plato, Philébus, p. 14, where the 
distinction taken coincides accurately 
enough with that which we read in 
Plato, Parmen. p. 129 A-D. 

Striimpell thinks that the Parmenidés 
was composed at a time of Plato’s life 
when he had become sensible of the 
difficulties and contradictions attach- 
ing to his doctrine of self-existent 
Forms or Ideas, and when he was 
looking about for some way of extri- 
cation from them; which way he after- 
wards thought that he found in that 
approximation to Pythagorism—that 
exchange of Ideas for Ideal numbers, 


&c.—which we find imputed to him 
by Aristotle (Geschichte der Griech. 
Philos. sect. 96, 3). This is not impos- 
sible; but I find nosufficient ground for 
affirming it. Nor can I see how the 
doctrine which Aristotle ascribes to 
Plato about the Ideas (that they are 
generated by two ororxeia or elements, 
7» ev along with 7d péeya kad 7d puKpdv) 
affords any escape from the difficulties 
started in the Parmenidés, 

Striimpell considers the dialogue 
Parmenidés to have been composed 
“pang ausdriicklich zur dialektischen 
) Uebung,” ib. 8. 96, 2, p. 128. 
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two worlds are essentially separate, next, that the one 
participates in, and derives its essence from, the other? 
How (to use Aristotelian language*) can the essence be 
separated from that of which it is the essence? How can 
the Form, essentially One, belong at once to a multitude of 
particulars ? 

Two points deserve notice in this debate respecting the doc- 
trine of Ideas :— 

1, Parmenides shows, and Sokrates does not deny, that 
Difficulties these Forms or Ideas described as absolute, self- 
about the ° : 

Cognizability existent, unchangeable, must of necessity be un- 
leant oa known and unknowable to us... Whatever we do 
: know, or can know, is relative to us ;—to our actual 


cannot be 
cognizable : 


iftheyare @ognition, or to our cognitive power. If you declare 
cognizable, i A ‘ 

they must an object to be absolute, you declare it to be neither 
be relative. 


Doctrine of 
Homo Men- 
sura. 


known nor knowable by us: if it be announced as 
known or knowable by us, it is thereby implied at 
the same time not to be absolute. If these Forms or Objects 
called absolute are known, they can be known only by an 
absolute Subject, or the Form of a cognizant Subject: that is, 
by God or the Gods. Even thus, to call them absolute is a 
misnomer: they are relative to the Subject, and the Subject 
is relative to them. 

The opinion here advanced by the Platonic Parmenides 
asserts, in other words, what is equivalent to the memorable 
dictum of Protagoras—* Man is the measure of all things—of 
things existent, that they do exist—and of things non-existent, 
that they do not exist.” This dictum affirms universal rela- 
tivity, and nothing else: though Plato, as we shall see in 
the elaborate argument against it delivered by Sokrates in the 
Thestétus, mixed it up with another doctrine altogether dis- 
tinct and independent—the doctrine that knowledge is sensi- 


© Aristot. Metaphys. A. 991, b. 1. 
advvarov, xwpls elvar Thy ovclay Kal ov 
} ovata. 

f Plato, Parmen. 133 B. ef Tis daly 
nde mpoohkew avrTa yryvdonecOu byvTa 
TolavTa oid pauev Seiv elvar Ta €f5n— 
drlOavos ln 6 byvwora adTa avayKd wy 
elva.—p. 134 A, 7 5€ map’ wiv ém- 


orhun ov THs Tap’ Huiv adnOelas dv ely ; 
kal av Exdorn 7 wap’ jiv emiothun Tov 
Tap hu bvtwy éxdorou by emorhun 
EduBauvor elva ;—p. 134 C.  &yvworrov 
pa nuly ort kat aid Td Kadrdy d Zort, 
kal Td dyabdy, Kal mdvra & dy ws idéas 
avTas otcas SroAauBdvouer. 
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ble perception. Parmenides here argues that if these Forms 
or Ideas are known by us, they can be known only as relative 
to us: and that if they be not relative to us, they cannot be 
known by us at all. Such relativity belongs as much to the 
world of Conception, as to the world of Perception. And it 
is remarkable that Plato admits this essential relativity not 
merely here, but also in the Sophistés: in which latter dia- 
logue he denies the Forms or Ideas to be absolute existences, 
on the special ground that they are known:—and on the 
farther ground that what is known must act upon the know- 
ing mind, and must be acted upon thereby, ¢. e. must be 
relative. He there defines the existent to be, that which has 
power to act upon something else, or to be acted upon by 
something else. Such relativeness he declares to constitute 
existence :» defining existence to mean potentiality. 

2. The second point which deserves notice in this portion 
of the Parmenidés, is the answer of Sokrates (when 
embarrassed by some of the questions of the Hleatic 
veteran)—* That these Forms or Ideas are con- 
ceptions of the mind, and have no existence out of 
the mind.” This answer gives us the purely Sub- 
jective, or negation of Object: instead of the purely 
Objective (Absolute), or negation of Subject.' Here we have 
what Porphyry calls the deepest question of philosophy* ex- 
plicitly raised: and, as far as we know, for the first time. 
Are the Forms or Ideas mere conceptions of the mind and 
nothing more? or are they external, separate, self-existent 
realities? The opinion which Sokrates had first given de- 


Answer of 
Sokrates— 
That Ideas 
are mere 
conceptions 
of the mind. 
Objection of 
Parmenides 
correct, 
though un- 
developed. 


& I shall discuss this in the coming 
chapter upon the Theztétus. 

h Plato, Sophistés, pp. 248-249. 

This reasoning is put into the mouth 
of the Eleatic Stranger, the principal 
person in that dialogue, 

i Plato, Parmen. p. 132 A-B. 

The doctrine, that mornres were 
pirat évvorm, having no existence with- 
out the mind, was held by Antisthenes 
as well as by the Eretrian sect of 
philosophers, contemporary with Plato 
and shortly after him, Simplikius, 
Schol. ad Aristot. Categ. p. 08, a. 30, 
Brandis. See, respecting Antisthenes, 





the third yolume of the present work. 

k See the beginning of Porphyry’s 
Introduction to the Categories of Ari- 
stotle. Baduvrdrns otons ths Towadrns 
mpayuarelas, &C.—mep) yevav re Kat 
elday, elre bpeaTnter, elte Kad ev wdvats 
Widais emivolas cetra, &c. Simplikius 
(in Schol.ad Aristot, Categ. p. 08, a. 28, 
ed. Brandis) alludes to the Hretrian 
philosophers and Theopompus, who 
considered rds mowrntas a8 yArds 
povas évvolas diakevas Aeyoudvas Kar? 
ovdeulas broardcews, olov avOpwrdtnra 
} inmérynta, &e. 
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clared the latter: that which he now gives declares the former. 
He passes from the pure Objective (7. e. without Subject) to 
the pure Subjective (¢. e. without Object). Parmenides, in 
his reply, points out that there cannot be a conception of 
nothing: that if there be Conceptio, there must be Conceptum 
aliquid: and that this Conceptum or Concept is what is 
common to a great many distinct similar Percepta. 

This reply, though scanty and undeveloped, is in my judg- 
ment both valid, as it negatives the Subject pure and simple, 
and affirms that to every conception in the mind, there must 
correspond a Concept out of (or rather along with) the mind 
(the one correlating with or implying the other)—and cor- 
rect as far as it goes, in declaring what that Concept is. Such 
Concept is, or may be, the Form. Parmenides does not show 


that it is not so. 


He proceeds to impugn, by a second argu- 


ment, the assertion of Sokrates—that the form is a Con- 


' Compare Republic, v. p. 470 B. 
6 yryvdéoKay yryvdéckea 7), 1) ovdév; 
TryvécKe Tt, &e. 

The following passage in the learned 
work of Cudworth bears on the portion 
of the Parmenidés which we are now 
considering. Oudworth, Treatise of 
Immutable Morality, pp. 243-245. 

“But if any one demand here, 
where this akivytos ovcta, these im- 
mutable Entities do exist? I answer, 
first, that as they are considered form- 
ally, they do not exist properly in the 
Individuals without us, as if they were 
from them imprinted upon the Under- 
standing—which some have taken to 
be Aristotle’s opinion—because no 
Individual Material thing is either 
Universal or Immutable. Because 
they perish not together with them, it 
is a certain argument that they exist 
independently of them. Neither, in 
the next place, do they exist some- 
where else apart from the Individual 
Sensibles, and without the mind; 
which is an opinion that Aristotle 
justly condemns, but either unjustly or 
unskilfully attributes to Plato. Where- 
fore these IntelligibleIdeas or Hssences 
of Things, those Forms by which we 
understand all Things, exist nowhere 
but in the mind itself; for it was very 
well determined long ago by Socrates, 





in Plato’s Parmenidés, that these 
things are nothing else but Noemata. 
These Species or Ideas are nothing 
else but Noemata or Notions that exist 
nowhere but in the Soul itself. 

“And yet notwithstanding, though 
these Things exist only in the Mind, 
they are not therefore mere Figments 
of the Understanding. 

“Tt is evident that though the Mind 
thinks of these Things at pleasure, yet 
they are not arbitrarily framed by the 
Mind, but haye certain determinate 
immutable Natures of their own, which 
are independent on the Mind, and 
which are blown (quere not blown) 
into Nothing at the pleasure of the 
same Being that arbitrarily made 
them.” 

It is an inadvertence on the part of 
Cudworth to cite this passage of the 
Parmenidés as authenticating Plato’s 
opinion that Forms or Ideas ex- 
isted only in the mind. Certainly 
Sokrates is here made to express that 
opinion, among others; but the opinion 
is refuted by Parmenides and dropped 
by Sokrates. But the very different 
opinion, which Cudworth accuses 
Aristotle of wrongly attributing to 
Plato, is repeated by Sokrates in the 
Pheedon, Republic, and elsewhere, and 
never refuted. 
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ception wholly within the mind: he goes on to argue that 
individual things (which are out of the mind) cannot parti- 
cipate in these Forms (which are asserted to be altogether in 
the mind): because, if that were admitted, either every such 
thing must be a Concipient, or must run into the contra- 
diction of being a Conceptio non concipiens.™ Now this argu- 
ment may refute the affirmation of Sokrates literally taken, 
that the Form is a Conception entirely belonging to the 
mind, and having nothing Objective corresponding to it—but 
does not refute the doctrine that the Form is a Concept cor- 
relating with the mind—or out of the mind as well as in it. 
In this as in other Concepts, the subjective point of view pre- 
ponderates over the objective, though Object is not altogether 
eliminated: just as, in the particular external things, the 
objective point of view predominates, though Subject cannot 
be altogether dismissed. Neither Subject nor Object can ever 
entirely disappear: the one is the inseparable correlative and 
complement of the other: but sometimes the subjective point 
of view may preponderate, sometimes the objective. Such 
preponderance (or logical priority), either of the one or the 
other, may be implied or connoted by the denomination given. 
Though the special connotation of the name creates an illu- 
sion which makes the preponderant point of view seem to be 
all, and magnifies the Relatum so as to eclipse and extinguish 
the Correlatum—yet such preponderance, or logical priority, 
is all that is really meant when the Concepts are said to be 
“an the mind” —and the Percepts (Percepta, things perceived) 
to be “out of the mind:” for both Concepts and Percepts are 
“of the mind, or relative to the mind.” ® 


m On this point the argument in 
the dialogue itsélf, as stated by Par- 
menides, is not clear to follow. Striim- 
pell remarks on the terms employed 
by Plato. “Der Umstand, dass die 
Ausdriicke «760s und idéa nicht sowie 
Adyos den Unterschied, zwischen Be- 
griff und dem durch diesen begriffenen 
Realen, hervortreten lassen—sondern, 
weil dieselben bald im subjektiven 
Sinne den Begriff, bald im objektiven 
Sinne das Reale bezeichnen—bald in 
_ der einen bald in der andern Bedeu- 





tung zu nehmen sind—kann leicht 
eine Verwechselung und Unklarheit 
in der Auffassung veranlassen,” &ec, 
(Gesch. der Gr. Philos. 8. 90, p. 115). 

» This preponderance of the Ob- 
jective point of view, though without 
altogether eliminating the Subjective, 
includesall that is true in the assertion 
of Aristotle, that the Perceptum is 
prior to the Pereipient—the Percipien- 
dum prior to the Perceptionis Capaa. 
He assimilates the former to a Movens, 
the latter to a Motum. But he declares 
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The question—What is the real and precise meaning at- 
Meaning of tached to abstract and general words ?—has been 
Gaent"* debated down to this day, and is still under debate. 


General 

Terms, de- . . . . 

bated from It seems to have first derived its importance, if not 
ancienttimes . . e . 

tothe pre- its origin, from Sokrates, who began the practice of 
sent day— o hie “7° site 
Different inviting persons to define the familiar generalities of 
views of : rile : 
Platoand _ ethics and politics, and then tested by cross-examina- 
Aristotle - aed h 

upon it. tion the definitions given by men who thought that 


common sense would enable any one to define.° But I see 
no ground for believing that Sokrates ever put to himself the 
question—Whether that which an abstract term denotes is a 
mental conception, or a separate and self-existent reality. 
That question was raised by Plato, and first stands clearly 
brought to view here in the Parmenidés. 

If we follow up the opinion here delivered by the Platonic 
Sokrates, together with the first correction added to it by 
Parmenides, amounting to this—That the Form is a Concep- 
tion of the mind with its corresponding Concept: if, besides, 
we dismiss the doctrine held by Plato, that the Form is a 
separate self-existent unchangeable Ens (év wapa ra woAXQ) : 
there will then be no greater difficulty in understanding how 
it can be partaken by, or be at once in, many distinct parti- 
culars, than in understanding (what is at bottom the same 
question) how one and the same attribute can belong at once 
to many different objects: how hardness or smoothness can 
be at once in an indefinite number of hard and smooth bodies 
dispersed everywhere? The object and the attribute are both 


that he means not a priority in time or 
real existence, but simply a priority in 
nature or logical priority ; and he also 
declares the two to be relatives or 
reciproca. The Prius is relative to the 
Posterius, as the Posterius is relative 
to the Prius.—Metaphys. T. roro, b. 
35-38. GAN’ EorL TL Kal Erepoy Tapa Thy 
aloOnow, d advdyen mpdrepoy elvor Tis 
aigbiicews: Td yap KWwody TE Kwoupevou 
piace: mpdtepdy eorr Kay ei Aeye- 
Tat mpls UAANAG TadTa, ovdeY ArTOY. 

See respecting the mpérepoy pice, 
Aristot. Categor. p. 12, b. 5-15, and 
Metaphys. A. 1018, b, 12—amA@s kat 
TH pio. mpdrepov. 


° Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 3, 


M. 1078, b. 18-32. 

P That “the attribute is in its sub- 
ject,” is explained by Aristotle only by 
saying That it is in its subject, not as 
a part in the whole, yet as that which 
cannot exist apart from its subject 
(Categor. 1. a. 3c—3. a. 30). Compare 


| Hobbes, Comput. or Logie, iii. 3, viii. 3... 


Respecting the number of different 
modes rod & tux civa, see Aristot. 
Physic. iii. p. 210, a, 18 seq., with the 
Scholia, p. 373 Brandis, and p. 446, 
10 Brand. The commentators made 
out, variously, nine, eleven, sixteen 
distinct tpdmous rod &y tim elyet. In 





the language of Aristotle,genus, species, 
| eidos, and even differentia are not év 
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of them relative to the same percipient and concipient mind: 
we may perceive or conceive many objects as distinct indi- 
viduals—we may also conceive them all as resembling in a 
particular manner, making abstraction of the individuality of 
each: both these are psychological facts, and the latter of the 
two is what we mean when we say, that all of them possess 
or participate in one and the same attribute. The concrete 
term, and its corresponding abstract, stand for the same facts 
of sense differently conceived. Now the word one, when ap- 
plied to the attribute, has a different meaning from one when 
applied to an individual object. Plato speaks sometimes else- 
where as if he felt this diversity of meaning: not however in 
the Parmenidés, though there is great demand for it. But 
Aristotle (in this respect far superior) takes much pains to 
point out that Unum Ens—and the preposition In (to be 
mm anything)—are among the rodd\axywc AeySueva, having 
several different meanings derived from one primary or 
radical by diverse and distant ramifications.1 The important 


brokemévp, but are predicated nal? 
bmoxemevov (see Cat. p. 3, a. 20). The 
proprium and accidens alone are év 
imoxeywrevy. Here is a difference be- 
tween his language and that of Plato, 
according to whom 72 eldos is éy 
éxdoTw Tay ToAA@Y (Parmenid. 131 A.) 
But we remark in that same dialogue, 
that when Parmenides questions So- 
krates whether he recognizes ¢i5n aia 
nal aire, he first askswhether Sokrates 
admits dicalov re €ido0s av’td Kal aitd, 
Kal Kadod, Kal ayabod, Kal mdvyTwy Tay 
towvrwy. Sokrates answers without 
hesitation, Yes. Then Parmenides pro- 
ceeds to ask, Do you recognize an e/dos 
of man, separate and apart from all of 
us individual men ?—or an e/6os of fire, 
water, and such like? Here Sokrates 
hesitates: he will neither admit nor 
deny it (130 D). The first list, which 
Sokrates at once accepts, is of what 
Aristotle would call accidents: the 
second, which Sokrates doubts about, 
is of what Aristotle would call second 
substances. We thus see that the con- 
ception of a self-existent eidos realised 
itself most easily and distinctly to the 
mind of Plato in the case of accidents. 
He would,therefore, naturally conceive 
7a €l5n as being ev broKemévy, agree- 





ing substantially, though not in terms, 
with Aristotle. It is in the case of 
accidents or attributes that abstract 
names are most usually invented; and 
it is the abstract name, or the neuter 
adjective used as its equivalent, which 
suggests the belief in an «ldos. 

P Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 1015-1010, 
1. 1052, a. 30 seq. Ta wey OH obTws ev 
auvexes 2) bAovr Ta Se, Gv bv 6 Adyos 
els 7}* TowwdTa dt dy 7 vdnors uia, &e. 

About abstract names, or the names 
of attributes, see Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s ‘System of Logic,’ i. 2, 4, p. 30, 
edit. 5th. “When only one attribute, 
neither variable in degree nor in kind, 
is designated by the name—as visible- 
ness, tangibleness, equality, &c.— 
though it denotes an attribute of many 
different objects, the attribute itself is 
always considered as one, not asmany.” 
Compare, also, on this point, p. 153, 
and a note added by Mr. Mill to the 
fifth edition, p. 203, in reply to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. The oneness of the 
attribute, in different subjects, is not 
conceded by every one. Mr, Spencer 
thinks that the same abstract word 
denotes one attribute in Subject A, and 
another attribute, though exactly like 
it, in Subject B (Principles of Psycho- 
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logical distinction between Unum numero and Unum specie 
(or genere, &c.) belongs first to Aristotle.’ 

Plato has not followed out the hint which he has here put 
into the mouth of Sokrates in the Parmenidés—That 
the Ideas or Forms are conceptions existing only in 
the mind. Though the opinion thus stated is not 
strictly correct and is so pointed out by himself), 
as falling back too exclusively on the subjective— 
yet if followed out, it might have served to modify 
the too objective and absolute character which in most dia- 
logues (though not in the Sophistés) he ascribes to his Forms 
or Ideas: laying stress upon them as objects—and as objects 
not of sensible perception—but overlooking or disallowing 
the fact of their being relative to the concipient mind. The 
bent of Plato’s philosophy was to dwell upon these Forms, 
and to bring them -into harmonious conjunction with each 
other: he neither took pains, nor expected, to make them fit 
on to the world of sense. With Aristotle, on the contrary, 
this last-mentioned purpose is kept very generally in view. 
Amidst all the extreme abstractions which he handles, he 
reverts often to the comparison of them with sensible par- 
ticulars: indeed Substantia Prima was by him, for the first 
time in the history of philosophy, brought down to designate 
the concrete particular object of sense: in Plato’s Pheedon, 
Republic, &e., the only Substances are the Forms or Ideas. 

Parmenides now continues the debate. He has already 
Continuation fastened upon Sokrates several difficult problems : 

he now proposes a new one, different and worse. 


Plato never 
expected to 
make his 
Ideas fit on 
to the facts 
of sense: 
Aristotle 
tried to do it 
and partly 
succeeded. 


logue—Par- 
menides ad- 


able thinkers as Mr. Mill and Mr. 


logy, p. 126 seq.) Mr. Mill’s view 
Spencer, illustrates forcibly the ex- 


appears the correct one; but the dis- 


tinction (pointed out by Archbishop 
Whately) between wndistinguishable 
likeness and positive identity, becomes 
in these cases imperceptible or for- 
gotten. 

Aristotle, however, in the beginning 
of the Categories ranks 7% tls ypap- 
Marikh as &rowoy Kal ev aprOu@ (pp. 
1, 6, 8), which I do not understand ; 
and it seems opposed to another pas- 
sage, pp. 3, 6, 15. 

The argument between two such 





treme nicetyof this question respecting 
the One and the Many, under certain 
supposable circumstances. We cannot 
be surprised that it puzzled the dialee- 
ticians of the Platonic Aristotelian age, 
who fastened by preference on points 
of metaphysical difficulty. 

* See interesting remarks on the 
application of this logical distinction 
in Galen, De Methodo Medendi, Book 
iii. vol. x. p. 130 seq. Aristotle and 
Theophrastus both dwelt upon it. 
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Which way are we to turn then, if these Forms 
be beyond our knowledge? I do not see my way 
(says Sokrates) out of the perplexity. The fact is, 
Sokrates (replies Parmenides), you have been too 
forward in producing your doctrine of Ideas, with- 
out a sufficient preliminary exercise and enquiry. 
Your love of philosophical research is highly praiseworthy : 
but you must employ your youth in exercising and improving 
yourself, through that continued philosophical discourse 
which the vulgar call useless prosing: otherwise you will 
never attain truth. You are however right in bestowing 
your attention, not on the objects of sense, but on those 
objects which we can best grasp in discussion, and which we 
presume to exist as Forms.‘ 

What sort of exercise must I go through ? asks Sokrates. 
Zeno (replies Parmenides) has already given you a 


monishes 
Sokrates that 
he has been 
premature in 
delivering a 
doctrine, 
without suffi- 
cient preli- 
minary exer- 
cise. 


What sort of 
: oan . : exercise ? 
good specimen of it in his treatise, when he followed Parmeniaes 
. : describes: To 
out the consequences flowing from the assumption— assume pro- 
* . visionally 
“That the self-existent and absolute Ens is plural.” both the 
. affirmative 
When you are trying to find out the truth on any andthe nega- 
4 fad ive of many 
question, you must assume provisionally, first the hypotheses 
about the 


most general 
terms, and to 
trace the con- 
sequences 

of each, 


affirmative and then the negative, and you must 
then follow out patiently the consequences deducible 
from one hypothesis as well as from the other. If 
you are enquiring about the Form of Likeness, whether it 
exists or does not exist, you must assume successively both 
one and the other;" marking the deductions which follow, both 
with reference to the thing directly assumed, and with refer- 
ence to other things also. You must do the like if you are 
investigating other Forms—Unlikeness, Motion, and Rest, or 
even Existence and Non-Existence. But you must not be 
content with following out only one side of the hypothesis: 


* Plato, Parmen. p. 135 ©. pq 
yap, mply yupuvacbjva, ® Sdxpares, 
bpiCecOar emixepets kaddy TE TL Kal 
Sixaoy Kal ayabby Kal ev Exacroy Tay 
eid@y—Kary ev ody Kal Oela, ed 1rO1, 7 
Spun hv dpuds emt tobs Adyous: EAkvooy 
d¢ cavTdy Kal yupvdoot waddrov bid TIS 
Soxovons axpnorov elva: Kal Kadov- 
hévns ind Tay TMOAAaY GBoACTXIas, Ews 





ért véos el ef SE py, oe Siapevserm 7 
aAndela. 

t Plato, Parmen. p. 135 E. 

« Plato, Parmenid. p. 130 A. kal 
adois ad edy brobf, ci Earw dpoidrns i) 
el wh Gort, Th ep’ Exaréepas Tis brobe- 
sews gu Pheer aL, Kal ad’rois Tols UroTeE- 
Oeior Kal Tots %AAos Kal mpds abTa Kal 
mpos UAANAG. 
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you must examine both sides with equal care and impartiality. 
This is the only sort of preparatory exercise which will qualify 
you for completely seeing through the truth.* 

You propose to me, Parmenides (remarks Sokrates), a work 

of awful magnitude. At any rate, show me an ex- 
foreanume- ample of it yourself, that I may know better how to 
“Yarment= begin.—Parmenides at first declines, on the ground 
treatedtogive of his old age: but Zeno and the others urge him> 
‘fier much so that he at length consents.—The process will be 
he agrees. tedious (observes Zeno); and I would not ask it 
from Parmenides unless among an audience small and select 
as we are here. Before any numerous audience, it would be 
an unseemly performance for a veteran like him. For most 
people are not aware that, without such discursive survey and 
travelling over the whole field, we cannot possibly attain truth 
or acquire intelligence.’ 

It is especially on this ground—the small number and 
Parmenides select character of the auditors—that Parmenides 
own theory Suffers himself to be persuaded to undertake what 
as the topic he calls “amusing ourselves with a laborious pas- 
~Aristoteles time.”* He selects, as the subject of his dialectical 
spondent. —_ exhibition, his own doctrine respecting the One. He 
proceeds to trace out the consequences which flow, first, 
from assuming the affirmative thesis, Unwm Est: next, from 
assuming the negative thesis, or the Antithesis, Unwm non 
Est. The consequences are to be deduced from each hypo- 
thesis, not only as regards Unum itself, but as regards Cetera, 
or other things besides Unum. The youngest man of the 
party, Aristoteles, undertakes the duty of respondent. 


Impossible 
to do this be- 


x Plato, Parmen. p. 136 B. 

y Plato, Parmen. p. 136 D. «i pév 
oty wAclous Huev, ovk by ektoy iy deto~ 
Oar awpemh yap Ta ToLavTa 
mTmoAAGY évavTlov A€vety, HA- 
Aws Te Kad THAUKOUTe" AyvoodaL yap of 
modAol Ort tvev TavTyS THs did TavTwV 
diekdd0v Kad mAdyys, ddIvaToy evruxXdyTa 
7 GdnOet vody oxeiv. Hobbes re- 
marks (Computatio sive Logica, i. 3, 
12): ‘Learners ought to go through 
logical exercises silently and by them- 
selves: for it will be thought both 





ridiculous and absurd, for a man to 
use such language publicly.” Proklus 
tells us, that the difficulty of the 
yupvacla, here set out by the Platonic 
Parmenides, is so prodigious, that no 
one after Plato employed it. (Prok. 
ad Parmen. p. 801, Stallb.) 

“ Plato, Parmen. p. 137 A. de? yap 
XaplCeoPat, reid) Kal, > Zhvev rdéver, 
atvrtol €cpev— Botrccbe ered h~ 
mep Soke? Tpayumarer ody Tat 
diav watery, &e. 
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The remaining portion of the dialogue, half of the whole, 
is occupied with nine distinct deductions or demon- Exhibition of 
strations given by Parmenides. The first five start ean: ‘ise 
from the assumption, Unwm Est: the last four from tions or De- 


monstrations, 


the assumption, Unwm non Est. The three first draw first from 


Unum est— 


out the deductions from Unum Est, in reference — 
to Unum: the fourth and fifth draw out the conse- «st. 
quences from the same premiss, in reference to Cxtera. Again, 
the sixth and seventh start from Unum non Est, to trace what 
follows in regard to Unum: the eighth and ninth adopt the 
same hypothesis, and reason it out in reference to Cetera. 

Of these demonstrations, one characteristic feature is, that 
they are presented in antagonising pairs or Anti- the Demon- 
nomies: except the third, which professes to mediate Be oar 
between the first and second, though only by intro- teal 
ducing new difficulties. We have four distinct Anti- Me onnde 
nomies: the first and second, the fourth and fifth, ees 
the sixth and seventh, the eighth and ninth, stand aoe 
respectively in emphatic contradiction with each other. More- 
over, to take the demonstrations separately—the first, fifth, 
seventh, ninth, end in conclusions purely negative: the other 
four end in double and contradictory conclusions. The pur- 
pose is formally proclaimed, of showing that the same pre- 
misses, ingeniously handled, can be made to yield these con- 
tradictory results. No attempt is made to reconcile the con- 
tradictions, except partially by means of the third, in reference 
to the two preceding. In regard to the fourth and fifth, sixth 
and seventh, eighth and ninth, no hint is given that they can 
be, or afterwards will be, reconciled. The dialogue concludes 
abruptly at the end of the ninth demonstration, with these 
words: “We thus see that—whether Unum exists or does 
not exist—Unum and Cetera both are, and are not, all things 
in every way—both appear, and do not appear, all things in 
every way—each in relation to itself, and each in relation to 
the other.’ Here is an unqualified and even startling an- 


@ See the connecting words between | €xe: T&AAG TOU Evdbs, 1) ot Tw 
the first and second demonstration, pp. | «dv ov; also p. 163 B. 
142 A. 159, Ovkody tadta pwev dn > Plato, Parmen. ad fin. Eiphodw 
eduev bs pavepa, emickomapuey 5¢ mddw, | Tolvuy TovTo Te Kal ST, ws Comey, ev 
év «i @oTw, dpa Kal ovx of Tws! clr eorw etre wh Cort, aitd Te Kar 
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nouncement of double and contradictory conclusions, obtained 
from the same premisses both affirmative and negative: an 
announcement delivered too as the fulfilment of the purpose 
of Parmenides. Nothing is said at the end to intimate how 
the demonstrations are received by Sokrates, nor what lesson 
they are expected to administer to him: not a word of assent, 
or dissent, or surprise, or acknowledgment in any way, from 
the assembled company, though all of them had joined in en- 
treating Parmenides, and had expressed the greatest anxiety 
to hear his dialectic exhibition. Those who think that an 
abrupt close, or an abrupt exordium, is sufficient reason for 
declaring a dialogue not to be the work of Plato.(as Platonic 
critics often argue), are of course consistent in disallowing the 
Parmenides. For my part, I do not agree in the opinion. 
I take Plato as I find him, and I perceive both here and in 
the Protagoras and elsewhere, that he did not always think it 
incumbent upon him to adapt the end of his dialogues to the 
beginning. This may be called a defect, but I do not feel 
called upon to make out that Plato’s writings are free from 
defects; and to acknowledge nothing as his work unless I can 
show it to be faultless. 

The demonstrations or Antinomies in the last half of the 
Differene  Parmenides are characterised by K. F. Hermann 


Pienee and others as a masterpiece of speculative acuteness. 


ing thean. Let if these same demonstrations, constructed with 
the diabeus, care and labour for the purpose of proving that-the 
generally: game premisses will conduct to double and contra- 
dictory conclusions, had come down to us from antiquity 
under the name either of the Megaric Eukleides, or Prota- 
goras, or Gorgias—many of the Platonic critics would probably 
have said of them (what is now said of the sceptical treatise 
remaining to us under the name of Gorgias) that they were 
poor productions worthy of such Sophists, who are declared 
to have made a trade of perverting truth. Certainly the 
conclusions of the demonstrations are specimens of that “Both 
and Neither,” which Plato (in the Euthydemus’) puts into 
Tédda Kal mpds adrda Kal mpds %AAnAa ° Plato, Euthydem. p. 300 ©. °AAN 


if i2 nt 
mavra mavrws éorl re Kad obk oT. Kal | od TodTO épwra, GANA TA TdyTA oye ? 
\ >, / 
patverat kad ob hatverat. Aeyet; OFSET Epa kal &ugdrepa 
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the mouth of the Sophist Dionysodorus as an answer of 
slashing defiance—and of that intentional evolution of con- 
tradictions which Plato occasionally discountenances, both in 
the Euthydemus and elsewhere.t And we know from Pro- 
klus® that there were critics in ancient times, who depre- 
ciated various parts of the Parmenides as sophistical. Proklus 
himself denies the charge with some warmth. He as well as 
the principal Neo-Platonists between 200-530 A.D. (especially 
his predecessors and instructors at Athens, Jamblichus, Sy- 
rianus, and Plutarchus) admired the Parmenides as a splendid 
effort of philosophical genius in its most exalted range, in- 
spired so as to become cognizant of superhuman persons and 
agencies. They all agreed so far as to discover in the dia- 
logue a sublime vein of mystic theology and symbolism: but 
along with this general agreement, there was much discre- 
pancy in their interpretation of particular parts and passages. 
The commentary of Proklus attests the existence of such 
debates, reporting his own dissent from the interpretations 
sanctioned by his venerated masters, Plutarchus and Syri- 
anus. That commentary, in spite of its prolixity, is curious 
to read as a specimen of the fifth century A.D., in one of its 
most eminent representatives. Proklus discovers a string of 
theological symbols and a mystical meaning throughout the 
whole dialogue: not merely in the acute argumentation 
which characterises its middle part, but also in the perplexing 
antinomies of its close, and even in the dramatic details of 
places, persons, and incidents, with which it begins. 

K. F. Her- 


Zpn ipaprdcas 6 Arovuoddwpos: eb yap 
oda bri TH daroKploe ovx eters 8, TL XpH. 

4 Plato, Sophist. p. 259 B. «ir és 
TL XaAerby KaTavevonkws Xalpel, TOTE 
bev em) Odrepa réTe & em) Odrepa robs 
Adyous EAkwv, ove kia TOAARS orovdis 
éomovdarey, ws of viv Adyo pacly.— 
Also p. 259 D. Td 3& rairoy erepoy 
amopaive aun yé mn, Kal Td Odrepoy 
TauToy, Kal To péya opuiKpdy Kad 7d 
Buowoy aydmoy, Ka xalpew ottTw Tav- 
dvtia del mpopepovta ev tots Ad-yo.s, 
ovre Tis EAeyxXos ovTOS GANOwds, pte 
Te Tay byTaV TWds epamTomevov BijAos 
veoyevns OY. 

€ Proklus, ad Platon. Parmen. p. 
953, ed. Stallb.; compare p. 976 in the 
last book of the commentary, probably 





composed by Damaskius. 
mann, Geschichte und System der 
Platon. Philos. p. 507. 

f This commentary is annexed to 
Stallbaum’s edition of the Parmenides, 
Compare also the opinion of Marinus 
(disciple and biographer of Proklus) 
about the Parmenides—Suidas y. Ma- 
pivos. Jamblichus declared that Plato’s 
entire theory of philosophy was em- 
bodied in the two dialogues, Parme- 
nides and Timzeus: in the Parmenides, 
all the intelligible or universal Entia 
were deduced from 7d év: in the Ti- 
meus, all cosmical realities were de- 
duced from the Demiurgus, Proklus 
ad Timeeum, p. 5 A, p. 10 Schneider. 

Alkinous, in his Introduction to the 
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The various explanations of it given by more recent com- 
mentators may be seen enumerated in the learned Prolego- 
mena of Stallbaum,’ who has also set forth his own views at 
considerable length. And the prodigious opposition between 
the views of Proklus (followed by Ficinus in the fifteenth 
century), who extols the Parmenides as including in mystic 
phraseology sublime religious truths—and those of the modern 
Tiedemann, who despises them as foolish subtleties and can- 
not read them with patience—is quite sufficient to inspire 
a reasonable Platonic critic with genuine diffidence. 


Platonic Dialogues (c. 6, p. 159, in the 
Appendix Platonica attached to K. F. 
Hermann’s edition of Plato) quotes 
several examples of syllogistic reason- 
ing from the Parmenides, and affirms 
that the ten categories of Aristotle are 
exhibited therein. 

Plotinus (Ennead. y.1,8)givesa brief 
summary of what he understood to be 
contained in the Antinomies of the Pla- 
tonic Parmenides; but the interpreta- 
tion departs widely from the original. 

I transcribe a few sentences from 
the argument of Ficinus, to show what 
different meanings may be discovered 
in the same words by different critics. 
(Ficini Argum. in Plat. Parmen. p. 
750.) “Cum Plato per omnes ejus dia- 
logos totius sapientiz semina sparserit, 
in libris De Republica cuncta moralis 
philosophie instituta collegit, omnem 
naturalium rerum scientiam in Timzo, 
universam in Parmenide complexus est 
Theologiam. OCumque in aliis longo 
interyallo cxteros philosophos ante- 
cesserit, in hoc tandem seipsum supe- 
rasse videtur. Hic enim divus Plato 
de ipso Uno subtilissimé disputat; 
quemadmodum Ipsum Unum rerum 
omnium principium est, super omnia, 
omniaque ab illo; quo pacto ipsum 
extra omnia sit et in omnibus: omnia- 
que ex illo, per illud, atgue ad illud. 
Ad hujus, quod super essentiam est, 
Unius intelligentiam gradatim ascen- 
dit. In iis que fluunt et sensibus sub- 
jiciuntur et sensibilia nominantur: In 
lis etiam que semper eadem sunt et sen- 
sibilia nuncupantur, non sensibus am- 
plius sed sol& mente percipienda: Nec 
in iis tantum, verum etiam supra 
sensum et sensibilia, intellectumque 
et intelligibilia:—ipsum Unum existit. 
—Illud insuper advertendum est, quod 
in hoc dialogo cum dicitur Unum, 





Pythagoreorum more queque sub- 
stantia a materia penitus absoluta sig- 
nificari potest: ut Deus, Mens, Anima. 
Cum vero dicitur Aliud et Alia, tam 
materia, quam illa que in materia fiunt, 
intelligere licet.” 

The Prolegomena, prefixed byThom- 
son to his edition of the Parmenides, 
interpret the dialogue in the same 
general way as Proklus and Ficinus: 
they suppose that by Unum is under- 
stood Summus Deus, and they discover 
in the concluding Antinomies theo- 
logical demonstrations of the unity, 
simplicity, and other attributes of God. 
Thomson observes, very justly, that 
the Parmenides is one of the most 
difficult dialogues in Plato (Prolegom. 
iv.-x.) But in my judgment, his mode 
of exposition, far from smoothing the 
difficulties, adds new ones greater than 
those in the text. 

& Stallbaum, Prolege. in Parmen. 
li. I, pp. 244-205, compare K. F. Her- 
mann, Geschichte und System der Pla- 
tonischen Philosophie, pp.507-068-670. 

To the works which he has there 
enumerated, may be added the Dis- 
sertation by Dr. Kuno Fischer, Stutt- 
gart, 1851, De Parmenide Platonico, 
and that of Zeller, Platonische Studien, 
p. 109 seqq. 

Kuno Fischer (pp. 102-103) after 
Hegel (Gesch. der Griech. Phil, i. p. 
202), and some of the followers of 
Hegel, extol the Parmenides as a 
masterpiece of dialectics, though they 
complain that “der philosophirende 
Pobel” misunderstand it, and treat it 
as obscure, Werder, Logik, pp. 92-1 70, 
Berlin, 1841. Carl Beck, Platon's Phi- 
losophie im Abriss ihrer genetischen 
Entwickelung, p. 75, Reutlingen, 1852. 
Marbach, Geschichte der Griech. Phi- 
losoph. sect. 96, pp. 210-211. 
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In so far as these different expositions profess, each in its 
own way, to detect a positive dogmatical result or purpose 
in the Parmenides,? none of them carry conviction to my 


+ T agree with Schleiermacher, in 
considering that the purpose of the 
Parmenides is nothing beyond yup- 
vagia, or exercise in the method and 
perplexities of philosophising (Hinl. p. 
83): but Ido not agree with him, when 
he says (pp. 90-105) that the objections 
urged by Parmenides (in the middle 
of the dialogue) against the separate 
substantiality of Forms orldeas,though 
noway answered in the dialogue itself, 
are sufficiently answered in other 
dialogues (which he considers later 
in time), especially in the Sophistes 
(though, according to Brandis, Handb. 
Ph. p. 241, the Sophistes is earlier 
than the Parmenides). Zeller, on the 
other hand, denies that these objections 
are at all answered in the Sophistes ; 
but he maintains that the second part 
of the Parmenides itself clears up the 
difficulties propounded in the first part. 
After an elaborate analysis (in the 
Platonisch. Studien, pp. 108-178) of 
the Antinomies or contradictory De- 
monstrations in the concluding part of 
the dialogue, Zeller affirms the purpose 
of them to be “die richtige Ansicht 
von den Ideen als der Hinheit in dem 
Mannichfaltigen der Erscheinung dia- 
lektisch zu begriinden, die Ideenlehre 
moglichen Hinwiirfen und Missver- 
standnissen gegeniiber dialektisch zu 
begriinden” (pp. 180-182). This solu- 
tion has found favour with some sub- 
sequent commentators. See Susemihl, 
Die genetische Entwickelung der 
Platon. Philosophie, pp. 341-353; 
Heinrich Stein, Vorgeschichte und 
System des Platonismus, pp. 217-220. 

To me it appears (what Zeller him- 
self remarks in p. 188, upon the dis- 
covery of Schleiermacher that the 
objections started in the Parmenides 
are answered in the Sophistes) that it 
requires all the acuteness of so able a 
writer as Zeller to detect any such 
result as that which he here extracts 
from the Parmenidean Antinomies— 
from what Aristeides calls (Or. xlvii. 
p- 430) “the One and Many, the mul- 
tiplied twists and doublings, of this 
divine dialogue.” I confess that I am 
unable to perceive therein what Zeller 
has either found or elicited, Objec- 





tions and misunderstandings (Hin- 
wiirfe und Missverstandnisse) far from 
being obviated or corrected, are ac- 
cumulated from the beginning to the 
end of these Antinomies, and are 
summed up in a formidable total by 
the final sentence of the dialogue. 
Moreover, none of these objections 
which Parmenides had advanced in 
the earlier part of the dialogue are at 
all noticed, much less answered, in the 
concluding Antinomies. 

The general view taken by Zeller of 
the Platonic Parmenides, is repeated 
by him in his Geschichte der Griech. 
Philosophie, vol. ii. pp. 394-415-429, 
ed. 2nd. In the first place, I do not 
think that he sets forth exactly (see 
p- 415) the reasoning as we read it in 
Plato; but even if that were exactly 
set forth, still what we read in Plato is 
nothing but an assemblage of diffi- 
culties and contradictions. These are 
indeed suggestive, and such as a pro- 
found critic may meditate with care, 
until he finds himself put wpon a train 
of thought conducting him to conclu- 
sions sound and tenable in his judg- 
ment. But the explanations, sufficient 
or not, belong after all not to Plato but 
to the critic himself. Other critics 
may attach, and have attached, totally 
different explanations to the same diffi- 
culties. I see no adequate evidence to 
bring home any one of them to Plato; 
or to prove (what is the main point to 
be determined) that any one of them 
was present to his mind when he com- 
posed the dialogue. 

Schwegler also gives an account of 
what he affirms to be the purpose and 
meaning of the Parmenides—‘ The 
positive meaning of the antinomies 
contained in it can only be obtained by 
inferences which Plato does not himself 
expressly enunciate, but leaves to the 
reader todraw” (Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie im Umriss, sect. 14, 4. ¢. pp. 52- 
53, ed. 5). : 

A learned man like Schwegler, who 
both knows the views of other philo- 
sophers, and has himself reflected on 
philosophy, may perhaps find affirma- 
tive meaning in the Parmenides; just 
as Sokrates,in the Platonic Protagoras, 
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mind, any more than the mystical interpretations which we 
Nodogma- read in Proklus. If Plato had any such purpose, he 
crpurpose’s makes no intimation of it, directly or indirectly. On 


or purpose is 


intheaia-” the contrary, he announces another purpose not only 
pape is different, but contrary. The veteran Parmenides, 
make a the- while praising the ardour of speculative research 
fetal the. , displayed by Sokrates, at the same time reproves 
theorising. gently but distinctly, the confident forwardness of 


two such immature youths as Sokrates and Aristotle in laying 
down positive doctrines without the preliminary exercise in- 
dispensable for testing them! Parmenides appears from the 
beginning to the end of the dialogue as a propounder of 
doubts and objections, not as a doctrinal teacher. He seeks 
to restrain the haste of Sokrates—to make him ashamed of 
premature affirmation and the false persuasion of knowledge— 
to force upon him a keen sense of real difficulties which have 


escaped his notice. 


finds his own ethical doctrine in the 
song of the poet Simonides. But I 
venture to say that no contemporary 
reader of Plato could have found such 
a meaning in the Parmenides; and 
that if Plato intended to communicate 
such a meaning, the whole structure of 
the dialogue would be only an elaborate 
puzzle calculated to prevent nearly all 
readers from reaching it. 

By assigning the leadership of the 
dialogue to Parmenides (Schwegler 
says) Plato intends to signify that the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas is coincident 
with the doctrine of Parmenides, and 
is only a further development thereof. 
How can this be signified, when the 
discourse assigned to Parmenides con- 
sists of a string of objections against 
the doctrine of Ideas, concluding with 
an intimation that there are other 
objections, yet stronger, remaining be- 
hind ? 

The fundamental thought of the 
Parmenides (says Schwegler) is, that 
the One is not conceivable in complete 
abstraction from the Many, nor the 
Many in complete abstraction from the 
One,—that each reciprocally supposes 
and serves as condition to the other. 
Not so: for if we follow the argumenta- 
tion of Parmenides (p. 131 E), we shall 
see that what he principally insists 





To this end, a specimen is given of the 


| upon, is the entire impossibility of any 


connection or participation between 
the One and the Many—there is an 
impassable gulf between them. 

Is the discussion of 7d é& (in the 
closing Antinomies) intended as an 
example of dialectic investigation—or 
is it per se the special object of the 
dialogue ? This last is clearly the 
truth (says Schwegler), “otherwise the 
dialogue would end without result, and 
its two portions would be without any 
internal connection.” Not so; for if 
we read the dialogue, we find Par- 
menides clearly proclaiming and sing- 
ling out 7d ey as only one among a 
great many different notions, each of 
which must be made the subject of a 
bilateral hypothesis, to be followed out 
into its consequences on both sides 
(p. 130 A). Moreover, I think that 
the “internal connection” between the 
first and the last half of the dia- 
logue, consists in the application of 
this dialectic method, and in nothing 
else. If the dialogue ends without 
result, this is true of many other 
Platonic dialogues. The student is 
brought face to face with logical diffi- 
culties, and has to find out the solu- 
tion for himself; or perhaps to find out 
that no solution can be obtained. 

' Plato, Parmenid. p. 135 ©. 
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exercise required. It is certainly well calculated to produce 
the effect. intended—of hampering, perplexing, and putting 
to shame, the affirmative rashness of a novice in philosophy. 
It exhibits a tangled skein of ingenious contradiction, which 
the novice must somehow bring into order, before he is in 
condition to proclaim any positive dogma. If it answers this 
purpose, it does all that Parmenides promises. Sokrates is 
warned against attaching himself exclusively to one side of 
an hypothesis, and neglecting the opposite: against surren- 
dering himself to some pre-conception, traditional, or self- 
originated, and familiarising his mind with its consequences, 
while no pains are taken to study the consequences of the 
negative side, and bring them into comparison. It is this 
one-sided mental activity, and premature finality of assertion, 
which Parmenides seek to correct. Whether the corrective 
exercises which he prescribes are the best for the purpose, 
may be contested: but assuredly the malady which he seeks 
to correct is deeply rooted in our human nature, and is com- 
bated by Sokrates himself, though by other means, in several 
of the Platonic dialogues. It is a rare mental endowment to 
study both sides of a question, and suspend decision until the 
consequences of each are fully known. 

Such, in my judgment, is the drift of the contradictory de- 


monstrations here put into the mouth of Parmenides tnisnegative 
purpose is 


respecting Unum and Cetera. Thus far at least, expressly an- 
A A nounced by 

re per : for we are conforming strictly Plato him- 
we are perfectly safe: for w g Ty iste hips 


to the language of Plato himself in the dialogue : matical pur- 


pose, extend- 


¥ i ing farther, 
We have no proof that he meant anything more. ee 


Those who presume that he must have had some hypothetical, 


and even in- 


ulterior dogmatical purpose, place themselves upon consistent 


with what is 


hypothetical ground: but when they go farther and declared. 

attempt to set forth what this purpose was, they show their 
ingenuity only by bringing out what they themselves have 
dropped in. The number of discordant hypotheses attests* 


k Proklus ad Platon. Parmen. i. pp. | Stallbaum, afterreciting many differ- 
482-485, ed. Stallb. ; compare pp. 497- | ent hypothetical interpretations from 
498-788-791,where Proklus is himself | those interpreters who had preceded 
copious upon the subject of exercise in | him, says (Prolegg. p. 205), “En lus- 
dialectic method, travimus tandem varias interpretum de 
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the difficulty of the problem. I agree with those early Pla- 
tonic commentators (mentioned and opposed by Proklus) who 
could see no other purpose in these demonstrations than that 
of dialectical exercise. In this view Schleiermacher, Ast, 
Striimpell, and others mainly concur: the two former how- 
ever annexing to it a farther hypothesis—which I think im- 
probable—that the dialogue has come to us incomplete; 
having once contained at the end (or having been originally 
destined to contain, though the intention may never have 
been realised) an appendix elucidating the perplexities of the 
demonstrations. This would have been inconsistent with 
the purpose declared by Parmenides: who, far from desiring 
to facilitate the onward march of Sokrates by clearing up 
difficulties, admonishes him that he is advancing too rapidly, 
and seeks to keep him back by giving him a heap of manifest 
contradictions to disentangle. Plato conceives the training 
for philosophy or for the highest exercise of intellectual force, 
to be not less laborious than that which was required for the 
bodily perfections of an Olympic athlete. The student must 
not be helped out of difficulties at once: he must work his 


own way slowly out of them. 


That the demonstrations include assumption both unwar- 
ranted and contradictory, mingled with sophistical subtlety 


hoe libro opiniones. Quid igitur ? 
verusne fui, quum supra dicerem, tan- 
tam fuisse hominum eruditorum in eo 
explicando fluctuationem atque dis- 
sensionem, ut quamyis plurimi de eo 
disputaverint, tamen fereé alius aliter 
judicayerit? Nimirum his omnibus 
cognitis, facilé alicui in mentem veniat 
Terentianum illud — Fecisti prope, 
multo sim quam dudum incertior.” 

Brandis (Handbuch Gr. Rém. Philos. 
8. 105, pp. 257-258) cannot bring him- 
self to believe that dialectical exercise 
was the only purpose with which Plato 
composed the Parmenides. He then 
proceeds to state what Plato’s ulterior 
purpose was, but in such very vague 
language, that I hardly understand 
what he means, much less can I find it 
in the Antinomies themselves. Hehas 
some clearer language, p. 241, where 
he treats these Antinomies as prepara- 
tory amopla, 





’ Ast, Platon’s Leben und Schriften, 
pp. 239-244; Schleiermacher, Hinleit. 
zum Parmen. pp. 94-99; Striimpell, 
Geschichte der Theoretischen Philo- 
sophie der Griechen, sect. 96, pp. 128- 
129. 

Ido not agree with Socher’s con- 
clusion, that the Parmenides is not a 
Platonic composition. But I think he 
is quite right in saying that the dia- 
logue as it now stands performs all 
that Parmenides promises, and leaves 
no ground for contending that it is an 
unfinished fragment (Socher, Ueber 
Platon’s Schriften, p. 2860), so far as 
philosophical speculation is concerned. 
The dialogue as a dramatic or literary 
composition undoubtedlylacks a proper 
close; it is &rovs or KoAoBds (Aristot. 
Rhetor. iii. 8), sinning against the 
strict exigence which Plato in the 
Phedrus applies to the discourse of 
Lysias. 
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(in the modern sense of the words), is admitted by most of the 


commentators: and I think that the real amount of The Demon- 
it is greater than they admit. How far Plato was Antinomis 
considered, 


himself aware of this, I will not undertake to say. They include 
: . much unwar- 
Perhaps he was not. The reasonings which have ranted as- 


sumption 


passed for sublime and profound in the estimation andsubtity. 
Collection of 


of so many readers, may well have appeared the unexplained 
s perplexities 

same to their author. I have already remarked that o aropia. 
Plato’s ratiocinative force is much greater on the negative 
side than on the positive: more ingenious in suggesting 
logical difficulties than sagacious in solving them. Impressed, 
as Sokrates had been before him, with the duty of combating 
the false persuasion of knowledge, or premature and untested 
belief,—he undertook to set forth the pleadings of negation 
in the most forcible manner. Many of his dialogues manifest 
this tendency, but the Parmenides more than any other. 
That dialogue is a collection of unexplained azopia (such as 
those enumerated in the second book of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physica) brought against a doctrine which yet Plato declares 
to be the indispensable condition of all reasoning. It con- 
cludes with a string of demonstrations by which contradictory 
conclusions (Both and Neither) are successively proved, and 
which appear like a reductio ad abswrdum of all demonstration. 
But at the time when Plato composed the dialogue, I think it 
not improbable that these difficulties and contradictions ap- 
peared even to himself unanswerable: in other words, that 
he did not himself see any answers and explanations of them. 
He had tied a knot so complicated, that he could not himself 
untie it. I speak of the state of Plato’s mind when he wrote 
the Parmenides. At the dates of other dialogues (whether 
earlier or later), he wrote under different points of view; but 
no key to the Parmenides does he ever furnish, 

If however we suppose that Plato must have had the key 


present to his own mind, he might still think it right {7oMtrew 
to employ, in such a dialogue, reasonings recognised {rience 
by himself as defective. It is the task imposed upon {iiiseto im- 
Sokrates to find out and expose these defective links. Ror wr ain- 
There is no better way of illustrating how universal way of for 

ward aliirma~- 


is the malady of human intelligence—unexamined {ive aspirant. 
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belief and over-confident affirmation—as it stands proclaimed 
to be in the Platonic Apology. ‘ Sokrates is exhibited in the 
Parmenides as placed under the screw of the Elenchus, and 
no more able than others to extricate himself from it, when 
it is applied by Parmenides: though he bears up success- 
fully against Zeno, and attracts to himself respectful com- 
pliments, even from the aged dialectician who tests him. 
After the Elenchus applied to himself, Sokrates receives a 
farther lesson from the “ Neither and Both” demonstrations 
addressed by Parmenides to the still younger Aristotle. So- 
krates will thus be driven, with his indefatigable ardour for 
speculative research to work at the problem—to devote to it 
those seasons of concentrated meditation, which sometimes 
exhibited him fixed for hours in the same place and almost 
in the same attitude™—until he can extricate himself from 
such difficulties and contradictions. But that he shall not 
extricate himself without arduous mental effort, is the express 
intention of Parmenides: just as the Xenophontie Sokrates 
proceeds with the youthful Euthydemus—and the Platonic 
Sokrates with Lysis, Thesetetus,and others. Plausible subtlety 
was not unsuitable for such a lesson.* Moreover, in the 
Parmenides, Plato proclaims explicitly. that the essential con- 
dition of the lesson is to be strictly private: that a process so 
roundabout and tortuous cannot be appreciated by ordinary 
persons, and would be unseemly before an audience. He 
selects as respondent the youngest person in the company, 
one still younger than Sokrates: because (he says) such a 
person will reply with artless simplicity, to each question as 


™ Plato, Symposion, p. 220 C-D; 
compare pp. 174-175. 

In the dialogue Parmenides (p. 
130 EK), Parmenides himself is in- 


for it will be thought both ridiculous 
and absurd, for a man to use such 
language publicly.” 

Proklus tells us that the difficulty 


troduced as predicting that the youth- 
ful Sokrates will become more and 
more absorbed in philosophy as he 
adyances in years, 

Proklus observes in his commentary 
on the dialogue—é yap Swxpdrns &ya- 
Ta Tas amoplas, &e. (LL. y. p. 252). 

» Xenoph, Memor. iv. 2, ad fin. 

° Plato, Parmenides, c. 21, pp..136 ©, 
137-A. Hobbes remarks (Computatio 
sive Logica, Part I. ch, iii. s. 12), 
“Learners ought to go through logical 
exercises silently and by themselves: 





of the yuuvacla here enjoined by the 
Platonic Parmenides is so prodigious, 
that no one after Plato employed it 
(Prokl. ad Parmenid. p. 300, p. 8or, 
Stallb.). 

_ ei wey ody mAclous Fuev, ode by &tiov 
jy Seicbat. amperh yap Ta ToOLWdTA 
TOAAG@Y évavTioy eye, HAWS TE Kal 
THALIKOUT@: ByVvoodaL yap of moAAO) St 
avev rains ris Sid mdvtwy Siekddov 
kal mAduns &divarov evtuxdyta TS &AN- 
Oetvotv oxeiv. 
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the question may strike him—not carrying his mind forward 
to the ulterior questions for which his reply may furnish the 
handle—not afraid of being entangled in puzzling inconsist- 
encies—not solicitous to baffle the purpose of the interrogator.? 
All this betokens the plan of the dialogue—to bring to light 
all those difficulties which do not present themselves except 
to a keen-sighted enquirer. 

We must remark farther, that the two hypotheses here 
handled at length by Parmenides are presented by ayo oxercises 
him only as examples of a dialectical process which ¢xbibited by 
he enjoins the lover of truth to apply equally to 3i esi 
many other hypotheses.1 As he shows that in the (auyespe 
case of Unum, each of the two assumptions (Unum ones, 
est—Unum non est) can be traced through different Mey other 
threads of deductive reasoning so as to bring out ““"™* 
double and contradictory results—Both and Neither: so also in 
the case of those other assumptions which remain to be tested 
afterwards in like manner, antinomies of the same character 
may be expected: antinomies apparent at least, if not real— 
which must be formally propounded and dealt with, before 
we can trust ourselves as having attained reasoned truth. 
Hence we see that, negative and puzzling as the dialogue 
called Parmenides is, even now—it would be far more 
puzzling if all that it prescribes in general terms had been 
executed in detail. While it holds out, in the face of an 
aspirant in philosophy, the necessity of giving equal pre- 
sumptive value to the affirmative and negative sides of each 
hypothesis, and deducing with equal care, the consequences 
of both—it warns him at the same time of the contradictions 
in which he will thereby become involved. These contra- 
dictions are presented in the most glaring manner: but we 
must recollect a striking passage in the Republic, where Plato 
declares that to confront the aspirant with manifest contra- 

P Plato, Parmenides, p. 


137 B;| Such precautions are advised to the 
compare Sophistes, p. 217 D. 


To understand the force of this re- 
mark of Parmenides, we should con- 
trast it with the precepts given by 
Aristotle in the Topica for dialectic 
debate; precepts teaching the ques- 
tioner how to puzzle, and the re- 
spondent how to avoid being puzzled. 





respondent by Aristotle, not merely in 
the Topica but also in the Analytica— 
xp & dmep puddrrecbar mapayyeAAomev 
arokplivouevous, alrovs émixeipodvras 
rrepacba AavOavewv, Analyt. Priora, ii. 
p. 60, a. 33. 

4 Plato, Parmenid. oc. 20, p. 136 B. 
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dictions, is the best way of provoking him to intellectual 
effort in the higher regions of speculation." 
I shall have occasion, when I touch upon the other wire 


These Pla- Socratic’, contemporaneous with or subsequent to 
tonic Anti- ‘ . 

nomies are Plato, to give some account of the Zenonian and 
more formi- “2 iS enn - z 2 
dable than ~Megaric dialecticians, and of their sophisms or logical 
any of the 3 2 

sophisms puzzles, which attracted so much attention from 


or subtleties 
broached by 
the Megaric 
philosophers. 


speculative men, in the fourth and third centuries 
B.c. These Megarics, like the Sophists, generally 
receive very harsh epithets from the historian of philosophy. 
They took the negative side, impugned affirmative dogmas, 
insisted on doubts and difficulties, and started problems trou- 
blesome to solve. I shall try to show, that such disputants, 
far from deserving all the censure which has been poured 
upon them, presented one indispensable condition to the 
formation of any tolerable logical theory... Their sophisms 
were challenges to the logician, indicating various forms of 
error and confusion, against which a theory of reasoning, in 
order to be sufficient, was required to guard. And the de- 
monstrations given by Plato in the latter half of the Par- 
menides are challenges of the same kind: only more inge- 
nious, elaborate, and effective, than any of those (so far as 
we know them) proposed by the Megarics—by Zeno, or 
Eukleides, or Diodorus Kronus. The Platonic Parmenides 
here shows, that in regard to a particular question, those who 
believe the affirmative, those who believe the negative, and 
those who believe neither—can all furnish good reasons for 
their respective conclusions. In each case he gives the proof 
confidently as being good: and whether unimpeachable or 
not, it is certainly very ingenious and subtle. Such demon- 
strations are in the spirit of Sextus Empiricus, who rests his 


" Plato, Republic, vii. p. 524 E, and 
indeed the whole passage, pp. 523-524. 

§ Among the commentators on the 
Categories of Aristotle, there were 
several whose principal object it was 
to propound all the most grave and 
troublesome difficulties which they 
could think of. Simplikius does not 
commend the style of these men, but 
he expresses his gratitude to them for 
the pains which they had taken in the 
exposition of the negative case, and for 





the stimulus and opportunity which 
they had thus administered to the work 
of affirmative exposition (Simplikius, 
Schol, ad Categ. Aristot. p. 40, a. 
22-30; Schol. Brandis). David the 
Armenian, in his Scholia on the Cate- 
gories (p. 27, b. 42, Brandis), defends 
the Topica of Aristotle as haying been 
composed -yuuvactas xdpw, Wa OA 
Bowevn 7 Woxh ex tav ed? éxdrepa 
emixeipnudtwy amoyervhon Td THs 
dAnbelas Pas. 
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theory of scepticism upon the general fact, that there are 
opposite and contradictory conclusions, both of them sup- 
ported by evidence equally good: the affirmative no more 
worthy of belief than the negative.t Zeno (or as Plato calls 
him, the Eleatic Palamédes") did not profess any systematic 
theory of scepticism; but he could prove, by ingenious and 
varied dialectic, both the thesis and the antithesis on several 
points of philosophy, by reasons which few, if any, among his 
hearers could answer. In like manner the Platonic Parme- 
nides enuntiates his contradictory demonstrations as real 
logical problems, which must exercise the sagacity and hold 
back the forward impulse of an eager philosophical aspirant. 
Even if this dilemma respecting Unum Est and Unum non 
Est, be solved, Parmenides intimates that he has others in 
reserve: so that either no tenable positive result will ever be 
attained—or at least it will not be attained until after such 
an amount of sagacity and patient exercise as Sokrates him- 
self declares to be hardly practicable* Herein we may see 
the germ and premisses of that theory which was afterwards 
formally proclaimed by A%nesidemus and the professed 
Sceptics: the same holding back (é7ox7)), and protest against 
precipitation in dogmatising,’ which these latter converted 
into a formula and vindicated as a system. 

Schleiermacher has justly observed,’ that in order to under- 
stand properly the dialectic manceuvres of the Par- 
menides, we ought to have had before us the works 
of that philosopher himself, of Zeno, Melissus, Gor- 
gias, and other sceptical reasoners of the age im- 
mediately preceding—which have unfortunately 
perished. Some reference to these, must probably 
have been present to Plato in the composition of 
this dialogue. At the same time, if we accept the 


In order to 
understand 
fully the 
Platonic An- 
tinomies, we 
ought to have 
before us the 
problems of 
the Megarics 
and others. 
Uselessness 
of searching 
for a positive 
result. 


* Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypot. i. 8-12. 
“Eott 8 H oKentixy Svvapis aytT erik? 
pawopevav Te kal voounevey Kal? olovdn- 
mote TpdTov, ap’ Hs epxdueba, Oia THY ev 
Tos ayTikemevois mpdrywart Kad Ad-yots 
icocbéveray, TH ev mp@roy cis emoxiy 
To 5é peta TovTo cis arapatlay—i o o- 
oOdvetay 5é Aeyomey Thy Kara lor 
Kad amioriay icdr1Ta, os undéeva undevos 
mpokeitOa T&Y paxomevav Adywv ws 
mia dT Epoy—ovoTdoews St THs oKeT- 





TUS apxy uddwoTa TO mavTl Adyw 
Adyov taoov avtTikeiobat, 

« Plato, Pheedrus, p. 261 D. 

* Plato, Parmen. p. 136 O-D. 

y Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 20-212. 
Tiv Tov SoypaTiKay mpomérevay—Tihy 
Soyparikhy mpowéereray. 

z Schleiermacher, Hinleitung zum 
Parmen. pp. 97-99. 

« Indeed, the second demonstration, 
among the nine given by Parmenides 
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dialogue as being (what it declares itself to be) a string of 
objections and dialectical problems, we shall take care not to 
look for any other sort of merit than what such a composition 
requires and admits. If the objections are forcible, the pro- 
blems ingenious and perplexing, the purpose of the author 
is satisfied. To search in the dialogue for some positive 
result, not indeed directly enuntiated but discoverable by 
groping and diving—would be to expect a species of fruit 
inconsistent with the nature of the tree. 
pdcov adAd Barov. 

It may indeed be useful for the critic to perform for him- 
Assumptions Self the process which Parmenides intended Sokrates 


of Parme- 


nidesinhis to perform; and to analyse these subtleties with a 


Demonstra- ‘ : : 
tions convey View to measure their bearing upon the work of 


theminimum é a 

ofdetermi- dogmatic theorising. We see double and contra- 
dictory conclusions elicited, in four separate Anti- 

upon these 

indetermi- 

cence of the respondent. ‘The two assumptions successively 

laid down by Parmenides as principia for deduction—Sz 

stotle to be not univocal or generic words, though at the 

same time not absolutely equivocal: but words bearing 


i, ig - 2: 
Zytwv evphose ov 


nate mean- 
les 

nomies, from the same hypothesis, by distinct 
nate predi- chains of interrogatory deduction; each question 
cates, Ens, 7 . . . ° 
Unum, &. being sufficiently plausible to obtain the acquies- 
Unum est—Si Unum non est—convey the very minimum of 
determinate meaning. Indeed both words are essentially 
indeterminate. Both Unum and Ens are declared by Ari- 


(pp. 143 A, 155 ©), coincides toa great 


degree with the conclusion which Zeno 
is represented as haying maintained in 
his published dissertation (p. 127 E); 
and shows that thedifficulties and con- 
tradictions belong to the world of in- 
visible Ideas, as well as to that of 
sensible particulars, which Sokrates 
had called in question (p. 129 C-E). 

The Aristotelian treatise (whether by 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, or any other 
author)—De Zenone, Melisso, Xeno- 
phane, et Gorgia—affords some curious 
comparisons with the Parmenides of 
Plato, Aristotel. p. 974 seq. Bekk., also 
Fragmenta Philosophorum Grecorum, 
ed. Didot, pp. 273-309. 

» Aristot. Metaphys. iv. 1015-1017, 
1X. 1052, a. 15; Analyt. Poster. ii. p. 
92, b, 14. 7d 8 elva od« ovola ovdert. 





ov yap yévos 7d dv.—Topica, iv. p. 127, 
a, 28. mAclw yap Ta macw érduevar 
oiov 7d dv Kal Td ey Tay Tacw émo- 
Mévey rw, Physica, i. p. 185, b. 6. 
Simplikius noted it as one among the 
differences between Platoand Aristotle 
—That PlatoadmittedUnumas having 
only one meaning, not being aware of 
the diversity of meanings which it 
bore; whileAristotle expressly pointed 
it out as a moAAax as Aeyduevov. Tap~ 
pevidys yap &y 7d dy gnol, TAdrov 5s 
7 Ev Movaxds A€yerOu, ’Apiororérns 
de audpdrepa ToAAax@s (Schol. ad 
Aristot. Sophist. Elench. p. 320, b. 3, 
Brandis). Aristotle farther remarks 
that Plato considered +d yéevos as ey 
dp.eug, and that this was an error; 
we ought rather to say that Plato 
did not clearly discriminate éy &pibu@ 
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several distinct transitional meanings, derived either from 
each other, or from some common root, by an analogy more 
or less remote. Aristotle characterises in like manner all 
the most indeterminate predicates, which are not included in 
any one distinct category among the ten, but are made avail- 
able to predication sometimes in one category, sometimes in 
another: such as Ens, Unum, Idem, Diversum, Contrarium, 
&e. Now in the Platonic Parmenides, the two first among 
these words are taken to form the proposition assumed as 
fundamental datum, and the remaining three are much 
employed in the demonstration: yet Plato neither notices 
nor discriminates their multifarious and fluctuating significa- 
tions. Such contrast will be understood when we recollect 
that the purpose of the Platonic Parmenides is, to propound 
difficulties; while that of Aristotle is, not merely to pro- 
pound, but also to assist in clearing them up. 

Certainly, in Demonstrations 1 and 2 (as well as 4 and 5), 
the foundation assumed is in words the same propo- 
sition—Si Unum est: but we shall find this same 


In the Pla- 
tonic Demon- 
strations the 


Aen i 5 same proposi- 

- proposition used in two very different senses. In tion in words 
Fy yen : ° is made to 
the. first Demonstration, the proposition is equl- bear very 
ifferent 


valent to Si Unum est Unwm:* in the second, to St meanings. 

Unum est Ens, or Si Unum existit. In the first the pro- 
position is identical and the verb est serves only as copula: in 
the second, the verb est is not merely a copula but implies Ens 
as a predicate, and affirms existence. We might have ima- 
gined that the identical proposition—Unum est Unum—since 
it really affirms nothing—would have been barren of all con- 
sequences: and so indeed it is barren of all affirmative 


consequences. 


from éy efSe: (Aristot. Topic. vi. 143, 
bago): 

Simplikius farther remarks, that. it 
was Aristotle who first rendered to 
Logic the important service of bringing 
out clearly and emphatically the idea 
of 7d dudvumov—the same word with 
several meanings either totally distinct 
and disparate, or ramifying in different 
directions from the same root, so that 
there came to be little or no affinity be- 
tween many of them. It was Aristotle 





But Plato obtains for it one first step 


who first classified and named these 
distinctions (cvvdéyupoy —- dudyupor, 
and the intermediate kar’ avadoylav), 
though they had been partially noticed 
by Plato and even by Sokrates. ws 
’ApioroTéAous ov mdumay eKdnAov iy 
To dudvupov: Gad TlAdrwv re hpkaro 
mep) TovTou 7) “aAAov exelvou SwKpdrns, 
Schol. ad Aristot. Physic. p. 323, b. 
25, Brandis. 

¢ Plato, Parmen. pp. 137 C, 142 B. 
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in the way of negative predicates—Si Unum est Unum, 
Unum non est Multa: and from hence he proceeds, by a 
series of gentle transitions ingeniously managed, to many 
other negative predications respecting the subject Unum. 
Since it is not Multa, it can have no parts, nor can it be 
a whole: it has neither beginning, middle, nor end: it has 
no boundary, or it is boundless: it has no figure, it is neither 
straight nor circular: it has therefore no place, being neither 
in itself, nor in anything else: it is neither in motion nor at 
rest: it is neither the same with anything else, nor the same 
with itself: it is neither different from anything else, nor 
different from itself:¢ it is neither like, nor unlike, to itself, 
nor to anything else: it is neither equal, nor unequal, to 
itself nor to anything else: it is neither older nor younger, 
nor of equal age, either with itself or with anything else: it 
exists therefore not in time, nor has it any participation with 
time: it neither has been nor will be, nor is: it does not 
exist in any way: it does not even exist so as to be Unum: 
you can neither name it, nor reason upon it, nor know it, nor 
perceive it, nor opine about it. 

FirstDemon- All these are impossibilities (concludes Plato). 


stration ends 


in an assem- We must therefore go back upon the fundamental 
age 0 


negativeeon- principle from which we took our departure, in 


clusions. Re- 


ductioab order to see whether we shall not obtain, on a 
Absurdum of 


the assump- second trial, any different result.° 
non Multa. Here then is a piece of dialectic, put together with 
ingenuity, showing that everything can be denied, and that 
nothing can be affirmed of the subject—Unum. All this fol- 
lows, if you concede the first step, that Unum is not Multa. If 
Unum be said to have any other attribute except that of being 
Unum, it would become at once Multa. It cannot even be 
declared to be either the same with itself, or different from 
anything else; because Idem and Diversum are distinct 
natures from Unum, and if added to it would convert it into 
Multa! Nay it cannot even be affirmed to be itself: it 

4 This part of the argument is the f This is the main point of Demon- 


extreme of dialectic subtlety, p. 139 C- | stration 1, and is stated pp. 139 D, 


D-E. 140 A compared with p. 137 C. 
© Plato, Parmen. p. 142 A. 
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